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inspired this charming 


Ciold Seal Rug... 


Only genuine 
Longoleum ie such 
patterns...such value! 


NEVER before have inexpensive 
rugs been so expertly styled! Every 
thrifty modern woman who loves her 
home should see the new Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rugs now on display at 
dealers everywhere. Unquestionably, 
America’s biggest rug value! 

The charming rug illustrated here 
is typical of the lovely designs offered 
in the new 1937 Gold Seal Rugs. Its 
pattern is drawn from the graceful 
embroidery of an early 19th century 
sampler. 

And don’t forget, that this beauti- 
ful rug is also 100% practical. It of- 
fers you the smooth, sanitary, easy- —_— 
to-clean surface—and all the extra, | ie ee A. . Ge 
built-in long wear—for which genuine ‘ * yf 
Congoleum is famous all over Amer- 
ica! See it, at your dealer’s right 
away! See, too, the many other up-to- 
the-minute Gold Seal Rugs. All out- 
standing values at present day prices. 








“I’M ONE OF THOSE | 
WHO BELIEVE QUALITY IS 
THE ONLY REAL ECONOMY 
—SO | WOULDN'T THINK OF 
BUYING A SMOOTH-SUR- 
FACE RUG WITHOUT THIS 


, Se SEAL GUARANTEE! “* 











How delightful that an Early American design comes in a rug that cleans with “just a mop”! “Madison,” Gold Se Seal Rug No. 46 


rectereneD and Congoleum By-the -Yard 


. . . ; = = J ? REAL 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. Also manufacturers of the famous Adhesive Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Linoleum Wall-Covering. IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA, LTD.. MONTR 
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A MAGAZINE FOR SOUTHERN 
FARMS AND HOMES 2 MORE 
THAN 900,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


This Month — 


Farm and General Features 


Cardinals and Yellow Jasmine: 

cover page painting By Lynn Bogue Hunt 1 
A Tenant Farmer’s Story By C. W. Allen, Sr. 6 
There’s Extra Cash in Hogs By Tait Butler 7 
Making Crop Allotments Just: a symposium . . 8 
The Tree: a story By Claude Gibson Cate 9 
Meet the Real Dorothy Dix By Harris Dickson 10 
Plenty of Good Days . . ByT.B. Hutcheson 11 
A Nature Lover’s April By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 11 
Where Put Fertilizer By H. R. Smalley 12 
How to Fight Tobacco Insects ere ee: 
1937 No Year for Big Cotton Crop . By C. A. Cobb 14 
“How I Made More Money Last Year” . . . . 24 
Last Call for the 

Lord’s Acre . . . By Rev. Dumont Clarke 26 
Make Water Help as 

Wellas Land . . . . . By W.T. Combs 34 
Dogwood, Bride of 

Springtime . . . . . By Conrad F. Smith 34 
Find Your Feeding Mileage . . . .... 38 
To Make the South Prosper, Free 

It From Lopsidedness By Clarence Poe 90 

REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
Editorials, 5; State College Says, 16; Radio, 17; Clem- 
son Says, 32; Bees, 39; Bill Casper, 41; Devices, 45; 
Mistakes, 46; Orchard, 47; Sermon, 48; Country 
Things, 50; Garden, 66; What’s New, 68; Business 
News, 72; Farm Work, 76; Pickin’s 79; Poultry, 49, 
81, 82, 83. 
Home Department 


The Hermitage Garden By Mary F. Anderson 43 
What Do You Look for in 
Window Shades? 
Meee -bniis Page . . » « 
Rock Gardens for the Farm .. 
Lizzie Rutherford Ellis, “The 
Soldier's Friend” By Westmoreland Heisler 54 
Feeding the Convalescent . By Fairfax T. Proud fit 57 
Smooth Wools, Smooth Silks, 
Smooth Lines 
How Do You Take 
Your Eggs? By Sarah Gibbs Campbell 63 
Heirloom Quilts By Elizabeth Derieux 64 
Virginia Garden Week, April 26—May 1. . . 70 
Preserving for Market By Mary E. Doney 71 
A Message from Dorothy Dix oats «lat 
REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
Flower Tips, 42; Aunt Het, 48; Household Hints, 56; 
Patterns, 58; Little Folks’ Story, 59; Homemakers’ 
Helps, 59; Memory Book Recipes, 11; Miss Dixie’s 
Bandbox, 62; Needlework, 65; Book Reviews, 69; 
Ruth Ryan’s Advice, 72. 


The Young Folks 
New Ideas for Your Club . By Uncle P. F. 18 


By Ida A. Fenton 52 
a oe ee 
By H. W. Harvey 54 


By Iris Davenport 60 


Winners in “What Meant Most” contest . . . «18 
Making Furniture from 
Boxes . . . .« By Katherine Bridges 22 


The Famous 4-H Family . By Harriet F. Johnson 30 

Tricked by the Devil . By Mary Elizabeth Weeks 51 

Telling About Scouting By L. D. Harrison 51 
REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 

Nature Study, 20; 4-H Calendar, 28; Fun for Young 

Folks, 44; Movies, 50. 


Next Month — 


Carolina Home: 
cover page painting 


t if By Marius Hubert-Robert 
Cock Crow; a story 


a By Helen Topping Miller 

oe antation Days : By Archibald Rutledge 

“ the World Admires Good Posture 

canon Folk Festivals By Sarah Gertrude Knott 
he Church with a Hand 
Pointing Heavenward 


By Edgar TF. Crisler 
The Nursery School wriorie 


By Marjorie F. Hoagland 
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Our April Talk With Readers 


O MANY articles in any magazine have to be 
formal, we are moved to begin this issue— 
the biggest in all Progressive Farmer history, by 
the way—with a thoroughly informal bit of gos- 
sip about all sorts of subjects, using the opinions 
of readers as much as our own. 


@ A lot of readers, for example, have com- 
mented on last month’s fine article, “Join 
National Farm Organizations” by Director Sy- 
mons of the Maryland Extension Service. As he 
said, a local farmers’ club can do a lot, but for 
really helping get “Equality for Agriculture” in 
state and nation, organizations such as the Farm 
Bureau and Grange are the ones we should join. 
And here in Raleigh these last three months 
farmers have had telling work done for them by 
both Harry B. Caldwell of the Grange and Secre- 
tary E. F. Arnold of the Farm Bureau... . .« 
Dr. Holland is always popular and M. Rigney 
of Pittsylvania County, Va., writes: “Tell Dr. Hol- 
land that ‘Bigger and Better Brakes’ is the best 
farm sermon.he has ever written.” This month 
Dr. Holland mentions two movements in which 
everybody may well enlist and thereby help keep 
YOURE... . Many readers also liked the en- 
couragement given by last month’s article, “Every- 
body a Success.” . . . Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, who told us how he began for- 
estry work at Biltmore, liked the whole March 
issue and called for several extra copies “of that 
remarkably interesting edition.” . . . . Perhaps, 
too, we may be pardoned for quoting this note 
from De Witt Wing, author of last month’s 
superb sheep article: “Mr. Wyeth’s painting is a 
beautiful job. It paints reality that I have seen. 
Wholly apart from the sheep story and the paint- 
ing, your March issue is a top notch accomplish- 
ment in agricultural journalism, creditable alike 
to the editors, the printers, the engravers, the ink 
makers, the advertisers, and most of all, to the 
farm women and men and young folks who read 
The Progressive Farmer.” . And by the 


way, if you were interested in Wing’s little story 


about the seven-year-old lad who got the lamb as 
a birthday present from grandpa, you may. like 
to know that that boy was Wing himself. 


@ This month’s cover not only delights us with 
its colorful beauty (Bogue Hunt is one of 
America’s most famous bird painters) but also 
amuses us by the quizzical expression of Mrs. 
Cardinal as she looks down at her gay husband’s 
valiant dash after the wasp. Womanlike (shall 





we say?) she seems to be saying, “All right, just 
go ahead and get into all the trouble you want to 
—but as for me, I’ve got too much sense!” .... 
Everybody liked our George Washington cover 
in February, but the Mount Vernon Ladies As- 
sociation, Mt. Vernon, Va., writes: “Washing- 
ton is incorrectly shown holding the reins with 
his right hand and raising his hat with his left. 
This might be the procedure of a left-handed 
man, but Washington was right-handed.” Still 
artists and poets have to have some liberties. .... 
In going right after that “$500 More a Year Cash 
Income for the Average Southern Farmer,” it 
will be seen that we are not only looking out for 
all opportunities on land (as shown in Dr. But- 
ler’s hog article) but also showing what water it- 
self may do for us, as told by W. T. Combs... . 
Next month John A. Arey will tell how to get 
more cash by feeding and milking more cows. 


@ Exceptionally timely in view of all the nation- 
wide discussion of farm tenancy is Mr. Allen’s 
life story on page 6.... With the virtual certainty 
that the nation will resume production control 
(either by amending the Supreme Court or 
amending the Constitution) the question of 
making crop control fair and just becomes a 
bread-and-meat matter for millions of families; 
please write us your views regarding opinions ex- 
pressed in this issue. . Nearly all Southern 
corn costs too much to make and that report on 
how crotalaria cuts corn costs (see “North Caro- 
lina State College Says,” page 16) ought to make 
everybody try at least an experimental patch of 
crotalaria this year... . And Clemson's poultry 
and dairy feeding rules should not only be read 
but put in your scrapbook. 


@ We are publishing an article about Virginia 
Garden Week beginning April 26, but we musn’t 
overlook South Carolina’s famous gardens which 
will be in all their glory about the time this issue 
reaches our readers. And don’t fail to see 
“Brookgreen” near Georgetown when you visit 
the Middleton and Magnolia gardens. .... But 
while trying to see all the beauty other gardeners 
have created, let’s develop all the beauty around 
our own homes, and to this end we should quick- 
ly follow Mr. Niven’s “baker’s dozen” flower 
hints on page 42.... By the way next month’s 
cover will portray a typical South Carolina Low 
Country plantation home, with an article on the 
Low Country by Archibald Rutledge. 











THE GREATEST 

TRACTION TIRE 

EVER BUILT FOR 
FARM USE 


"THE Firestone Ground Grip Tire 
is without equal for traction. It is ina 
class by itself. In fact, the design and 
performance of this tire are so unusual 
that the United States Patent Office 
has granted a patent on it. Firestone 
provides one traction tread—Ground 
Grip—for cars, trucks, buses, tractors 
and farm implements. 

Ground Grip Tires give your 
tractors greater drawbar horsepower, 
saving 25% in time and 25% in fuel. 
Your Firestone Implement Dealer or 
Tire Dealer has an economical plan 
for cutting down farm implement 
wheels, applying uniform diameter 
rims so a few sets of Firestone Tires 
fit all implements. Start today putting 
your farm on Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires and save time and money. 

If you are ordering a new tractor 
have it delivered on Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires—the greatest traction 
tires ever built for farm use. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 
rooks — with Margaret Speaks, Monday 
ings over Nati ide N. B. C. Red Network 


















GROUND GRIP TIRES 


FOR CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS - AND ALL WHEELED FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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FREE HELPS 
From This Month’s Advertisers 


( UR readers will find an interest- 

ing collection of advertisements 
in this issue. The variety of items 
advertised in this issue is perhaps un- 
usually extensive, although the actual 
number of advertisements has been 
exceeded in several previous issues, 
Nearly every major item of first im- 
portance to the farm or the farm 
home is made by manufacturers rep- 
resented in this issue. 


It is frequently not practicable to 
give you in the advertisements all the 
information about their products 
that the advertisers would like for 
you to have. The additional infor- 
mation they can send you on request 
is always worth while. They spend 
considerable sums of money to pre- 
pare circulars, folders and booklets 
to send out on request. 

In the space below we have listed 
the advertisers whose advertisements 
in this issue offer free literature. Op- 
posite each listing is shown the num- 
ber of the page to refer to for the ad- 
vertiser’s address. 


Page 

American Zinc’s Roofing Booklet 68 
Anker-Holth’s cream separator 

information ; .. 46 
Catalog, American Memorial Co. 56 
Atlantic Steel’s Dixisteel Fence Book...... 45 
American’s book on frog raising . 6 
Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Co. 17 
Baby chicks & poultry catalogs....80, 81, 82 
Bayer-Semesan’s Cotton Pamphlet 66 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs Pattern 

Folder. ....:.... dee ae 
Case’s literature on rakes, mowers, 

plows, etc. i 
Chicago Flexible’s catalog of clipping 

and shearing machines i 66 
Canned Salmon’s Recipe Booklet 28 
Craine’s information on silos.... es 
Carnation’s book ‘Successful Calf 

Raising” . ae Be: 
Coleman's folder on irons 64 
Cole’s information on seed planters, 

fertilizer distributors in 
Dowell’s canning equipment booklet... 68 
Edwards’ catalog on roofing..... wean 
Catalog, Empire Monument Co. 38 
Free sample of Ex-Lax 30 


Employment information— 
21, 22, 31, 33, 38, 46, 50, 60, 61, 65, 74 


Free sample of Feen-A-Mint . 64 
Frick’s catalog on saw mills 75 
Literature on the Fordson tractor 77 
Gulfsteel’s booklet ““Fence Your Way 

to Farm Prosperity” . 40 


General Foods’ New Coconut Recipes... 63 
Hobson & Arey’s basic slag literature... 66 
Kelpamalt’s book on How to Add 


Weight Quickly nw 
Dr. LeGear’s Live Stock Manual 7 
A. H. Lewis’ 1937 Calendar- 

Thermometer (Send stamp) wo 36 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book . 64 
National Cottonseed’s “1937 Feeding 

Practices” . 76 
New Idea’s information on transplanters, 

hay loaders, etc. vee WE 
Booklet, Nashville Auto College 62 
Oliver’s Hay Tool Folder : 7 
Perfection’s booklet on oil stoves 57 
Perfection’s booklet on Superfex 4 

refrigerators 2 
Pratt’s “Crop-Solid” Pellet Feeding 

System (Send 5c) 83 
Parke, Davis’ Worm Bulletins 3 


Park’s ‘Results Book” on poultry 
feeding 

Raleigh Fence’s Roofing Book 

Ray-Zem Laboratories’ Turkey Book... / 

Servel’s booklet on Electrolux 
refrigerators 

Stover’s catalog on windmills 

Sherwin-Williams’ booklet “The Home _ 


Decorator” ......... : 56 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co. 60 
United Motors’ information on farm 

electrification  .........scrcsee 0 


Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Co. 79 
Winchester’s folders on rifle and shotgun / 


2 

Walton’s catalog on fish traps 6 
Wood's Crop Special on seeds ° 
RS 


Woodmanse’s folder on windmills 








Copyright 1937, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Farm Labor Problems 


ITH returning prosperity town industries are calling 

for more labor from the farms. In some sections a 
labor shortage is reported. In others labor costs are ad- 
vancing. In any case it is up to the farmer to so equip his 
labor, whether his own labor or hired labor, as to get 
maximum returns from it. It is probably entirely safe to 
say this: _ By better equipment and better farm manage- 
ment the farms of the South, without any extra labor, can 
srow all the tobacco and cotton the world will buy and at 
the same time supply themselves with hay, corn, meat, 
butter, eggs, poultry, fruit, and vegetables. This should 
be our constant aim. 

To this end wise fertilization can help. If 20 acres of 
cotton, through the better use of fertilizer, better seed, etc., 
can be made to produce what 30 acres have been making, 
then the cost of cultivating ten cotton acres is saved—and 
on most farms the ten extra acres can then be used to good 
advantage in growing “food, feed, and fertility” crops. 
Furthermore much labor can be saved in applying ferti- 
lizer. On all except definitely sandy soils, experiments 
indicate that putting down a 6-8-4 fertilizer before plant- 
ing cotton will give as large yields as applying part of the 
fertilizer before planting, part as side-dressing later. 


Many will find it wise to sufficiently reorganize their 
cropping system so as to grow more such crops as small 
grains, hay, and the like which can be handled with labor- 
saving equipment. Then having first provided for more 
feed, most farmers should also add more livestock and 
more fences. Beef cattle, hogs, and sheep can largely do 
their own harvesting. 

Better relations between employer and employees 
should also be cultivated. We think it a bad mistake for a 
farmer to let good help drift away to the city with the idea 
that more money can be made there. With good farming, 
including maximum yields, largest practical use of labor- 
saving equipment, maximum practical use of livestock, 
and a general live-at-home program, we believe good labor 
can be paid in cash, food, housing, fuel, and general condi- 
tions as much as the city can offer. But good labor is not 
going to continue to live in shacks at any sort of wages 
if better conditions can be found. 

On the other hand, all farm laborers need to remember 
these basic facts: For one-horse equipment and ordinary 
methods there is a limit to wages beyond which no farmer 
will or can go. No amount of agitation will change it. A 
fair and honest wage is every worker’s right, but in any 
demand for “high” or “higher” wages he may very profit- 
ably recognize the fact that the farmer is not going to pay 
$20 or $30 per month or $1 or $2 or $3 a day unless that 
labor brings back more than it costs. Farm labor that joins 
with the farm operator in doing a better and more profit- 
able job of farming is entitled to better pay; careless, shift- 
less labor may just as well not expect it and would be better 
off by leaving the farm. 


Giving Congress Power to Act 


HOUGHTFUL citizens everywhere have been dis- 

turbed by the present uncertainty and confusion re- 
garding the powers of Congress under present Supreme 
Court interpretations of the Constitution. In some fields 
‘he courts have denied the power of the states to act, and 
also the power of the nation to act. It is of course impera- 
lve that there be an end to the present confusion. 


There are three courses of action that might be follow- 

ed: First, the complexion of the Supreme Court may be 

changed by increasing the number of justices, thus permit- 

pe the appointment of a sufficient number of liberal 

oo give liberals the balance of power. This is the 
€ the President proposes to follow. 


S ; ; 
¢cond, the power of the Court over the nation may be 


curbed either by permitting Congress to overrule decisions 
of the Court with a two-thirds vote or by requiring more 
than a majority of the Court to set aside an act of Congress. 


Third, the Constitution may be amended so that there 
can be no doubt, even in the mind of the most reactionary 
judge, that Congress has power to deal adequately with 
the pressing social and economic problems of the present 
day. 

Of these proposals the only one that fully and finally 
clears up the whole situation and would leave no doubt or 
controversy is No. 3. For example, just now Congress is 
particularly in need of clearer power to regulate interstate 
commerce. It is on the interprefation of this question, 
“What is interstate commerce?” that the Supreme Court 
has wrecked many New Deal measures. The reactionary 
jurists of the Supreme Court say that agriculture is a local 
matter entering only indirectly into interstate commerce. 
They insist that in stating that Congress shall have power 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states,’ the Constitution does not authorize 
Congress to regulate agricultural production in such a 
way as to promote the public welfare. An amendment to 
give it such power would clear the air and settle many 
questions that will otherwise remain in controversy and 
debate until the people and the states themselves say what 
they want done. 


A $300 Exemption on Homesteads 


pets issue of The Progressive Farmer goes to press be- 

fore final action of the North Carolina Legislature. 
Hence we can only report the amazing situation existing 
as we close the forms for this April issue. 

Last November the homestead exemption amendment 
received the biggest vote ever received by any constitutional 
amendment or any other measure submitted to the voters 
of North Carolina in all the history of the state, the oppo- 
sition winning in only six of the state’s 100 counties. Nev- 
ertheless as this is written, the finance committee has voted 
to refuse any and all exemption to home owners—while at 
the same time the Legislature has voted to allow four $300 
exemptions to business men and capitalists as follows:— 


One $300 exemption on money on hand; 
One $300 on accounts receivable; 

One $300 on notes and mortgages; 

One $300 on foreign stocks. 


This situation is due to two things. First, the persistent 
lobbying of courthouse rings and boards of county com- 
missioners. Second, the opposition of men and businesses 
of large wealth unwilling to carry any additional burden 
in order to give the poor a $300 exemption on homes al- 
though these homes are often overassessed and no ex- 
emption for debt is allowed on homes, no matter how 
heavily mortgaged. The sole question left for the people 
of each North Carolina county is this: do they wish to 
reelect legislators and county commissioners who have 
committed such a shocking discrimination against the 
poor? Weare content to leave the issue with the people. 


Push Tobacco Grading 


A SWE pointed out on page 32 last month regarding 
a > ’ . ° 
Congressman Hancock’s article on the federal tobacco 

grading and price-reporting law, it does two things for 
the farmer:— 

1. It lets him know what grade of tobacco he has for sale, accord- 
ing to accurate, scientific, and thorough tests; 

2. It lets him know what price he should receive for that grade 
of tobacco, according to sales reported from other markets. 

This sort of service the government should eventually 
provide for growers of all farm products. Every farmer 
and farm organization should demand this. 








John S. 
Lassetter, 
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The Texas Edition 





~The Lite Story ot a Tenant Farmer 


Hopes, struggles, and dreams of many revealed in one tense human document 


A'UCH has been said and written 

about President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram for helping tenants become 
landowners, the Bankhead-Jones ten- 
ant aid bill, etc. All kinds of ex- 
treme statements have been heard on 
both sides. Southern landlords have 
been pictured as dishonest, greedy, 
inhuman. Tenants have been rep- 
resented as living the lives of hermits 
—undernourished, illiterate, and de- 
generate. Since such extremes have 
been reached, and since I am a tenant 
farmer (being very fortunate in that 
I am living and working with one 
of the best landlords to be found 
anywhere), I shall endeavor to pur- 
sue a true and middle course. 


4 


In order to do this, I shall go into 
detail as to contracts, agreements, 
and relations entered into and prac- 
ticed by my landlord and me. I do 
this because I believe it to be typical 
of many such agreements now being 
practiced throughout the South. But 
first let me review my life’s history 
as typical of a great host of tenant 
farmers. 


Born on the Farm 


I was born on a 50-acre farm 
owned and operated by my father, 
who came along close on the heels of 
the early pioneers and never had the 
advantages of an education. I had a 
little better chance. I finished gram- 
mar school in a one-room, one- 
teacher school where about 65 chil- 
dren were taught; while I wanted to 
go to high school and college, any 
thought of higher education was out 
of the question. 


I had always liked to farm but farm 


chances were so bad I took a job as 
salesman for a year, then felt the 
call of the farm, returned home, and 
married the best girl in the world. 
She too was farm-reared and liked 
it, and we resolved that we would 





@ Probably because he is better educated than most of them, a 
number of his fellow tenant farmers asked Mr. Allen to write this 
true story of one tenant’s ups and downs, struggles and hopes—and 
to express for them their intense interest in President Roosevelt's 


program for helping renters become home owners. 


Written with 


marked fairness and simplicity, we regard this as one of the most 
valuable “human interest” documents we have ever printed. Both 
all landlords and all tenants should read it for a better understand- 
ing of one of America’s greatest human and economic problems. 


By C. W. ALLEN, SR. 


farm and take a chance of buying 
after two or three years. 

That was in 1914. Since that time 
we have lived with six different land- 
lords. From the beginning up to 
and including this good year of 1937 
we rented with the intention of buy- 
ing a farm “in two or three years.” 


During these 22 years we have 
been blessed with seven sons, five of 
whom are living. In 1928 we decid- 
ed we couldn’t afford to rent longer 
so we took a chance and loaded up 
with debt—land, stock, tools, ferti- 
lizer, feed, and food. After two years 
we found it impossible to make the 
grade, gave up everything and mov- 
ed away—owing good people who 
had trusted us and to whom a greater 
part of this is still due. 

Each of our landlords has been 
loyal and square and has treated us 
as well as he was able, all but one 
being comparatively poor men. My 
present landlord has the qualifica- 
tions that go to make the ideal one. 


A comfortable home, a place of refuge 

for his boys and girls, a secure place for 

his declining years—this is the hope of 
every father. 


First, he has plenty of money to 
finance farm and tenant and does so 
without charging his tenant any time 
price or interest whatever. Second, 
and just as important, he has what 
so very few landlords have—the 
ability to manage men without dic- 
tating or meddling. 





My landlord’s part consists of fur- 


nishing land (114 acres—65 in cul- 
tivation, 20 in pasture, rest in woods), 
stock, tools, fertilizer, and seed. The 
buildings are adequate and fairly 
modern. My part is to work the 
farm just as if I owned it. I am per- 
mitted to plant what, where, and 
when I want to. I also harvest all 
crops and store the landlord’s part. 
I sow lespedeza and clover on all 
land that isn’t being cultivated, keep 
all land terraced, feed and water live- 
stock that I work, keep all fences in 
repair, the landlord furnishing any 
material needed. 






























Crops are divided as follows: all 
cash crops such as tobacco, melons, 
and anything grown for market we 
divide equally, hauling charges be- 
ing divided likewise. Of all hay, 
straw, stover, shucks, and small grain 
I get two-fifths and he three-fifths. 
The landlord lives on the farm. He 
has his individual garden and I plow 


it and do most of the planting. He 
does his own hoeing and furnishes 
all seed and fertilizer for my garden 
as well as for his. 


Tenant-Owner Cooperation 


When my wife and I came to this 
place we were indeed poverty-strick- 
en. Not a member of the family 
had decent clothes to wear in public, 
We had no cow, pigs, feed, or food, 
and less than $5 in cash. But 
my landlord proved himself a real 





blueblood, saying, “Mr. Allen, I real- 
ize you are in a strange neighbor- 
hood. You will need food and may- 
be a doctor, and you may hesitate to 
ask for the things you need. I want 
you to know I am ready at all times 
to help you.” 


We needed so much. Food we 
had to have, and food alone was go- 
ing to run up quite a bill. But since 
the children would enter school at a 
new place and not know a single per- 
son, I felt compelled to get some new 
clothes for them. Here my landlord 
proved a good business man for both 
himself and me. He said, “If you 
can wait until around January 15 
when the merchants put on their 
after-Christmas sales, you can save 
a good bit.” We did this, but even 
then the amount was large for me. 


My landlord helped again by say- 
ing, “You are a poor man on a poor 
farm. I am going to get you a cow 
and two pigs and supply feed. It 
will take you several years to get on 
your feet, so keep your chin up and 
work and you will come through.” 


At the end of the fall season when 
we started selling tobacco my ac 
count stood at $700. Our crop 
brought nearly $1,500, so I was able 
to pay my account. I had my cow, 
meat, feed, and grain enough to 
carry me through the winter—a very 
good record. 


$6,000 in Rents 


In the years since, we have paid 
nearly $6,000 in rents and received 
some $200 to $300 less as our portion. 
Out of this we have had to pay for 
furniture, doctor, dentist, electricity, 
clothing, church dues, and school- 
book bills, and have also put every 
dollar we could spare on our back 
debts, though this has been very little. 

Our house has electric lights and a 
well inside a large screened porch. 
When we moved here the house Was 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Pastures may furnish one-fourth to one-third of the feed for the hogs. These hogs are doing fine on this alfalfa pasture. 


There’s Extra Cash to Be Made in Hogs 


We aren't yet supplying home and local market needs 
By TAIT BUTLER 


@ As a source of additional revenue on Southern farms hog pro- 
duction offers opportunities on a level with most otherkinds of 
farming or livestock production when carried on as one of the many 
regular or constant operations of the farm. Also, as a means of 
saving expenditures for meat many more hogs can be produced 
profitably for home use. Dr. Butler summarizes the opportunities, 
essentials, and the problems of successful hog raising in the South. 


HERE are two 

different pur- 
poses in producing 
hogs on Southern 
farms: As a direct 
sales or cash crop 
and for slaughter 
and consumption 
on the farms where they are raised. 





There are many who contend that 
owing to the small production of 
feed grains in the South, market hogs 
are not produced at a profit except in 
certain relatively small sections. 
Per acre yields of corn are relatively 
small and not enough is produced to 
feed the livestock kept, hence pro- 
duction costs are high and prices 
high if it must be bought. Conse- 
quently hogs have never become a 
source of any considerable cash in- 
come throughout the South as a 
whole. 


While that is true, the 13 Southern 
States, from Virginia to Texas, have 
always produced large numbers of 
hogs. In 1920 these 13 Southern 
States had 17,849,000 hogs, or 30 per 
cent of the hogs of the whole coun- 
try. In 1930 the hogs of these states 
had fallen from 17 million to 11 mil- 
lion head and from 30 per cent of the 
whole to 20.5 per cent of the whole. 
By 1933 the number had increased 
again to 1444 million head and to 
23.5 per cent of the whole. By 1936 
the number had decreased again to 
11% million head which was 27 per 
cent of the whole. 


You Can Always Eat Them 


In theory the Southern farmer has 
the same interest in the supplies and 
cost of feeds and the supplies and 
Price of hogs, whether he is produc- 
ing them for market or for home 
Consumption, but actually that is not 
the case. For it is quite likely that it 
may pay the average farmer to pro- 

uce hogs for farm consumption un- 
der conditions of prices of feeds and 
hogs which would make it of doubt- 
tul economy to produce them for 
market, 

On February 1 the U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics stated: “De- 
a . pig report unexpectedly 

ved a 6 per cent larger pig crop 





this fall than a year ago. Combined 
spring and fall 1936 pig crop 20 per 
cent over 1935. Five million more 
hogs slaughtered this fall, October- 
December. Large amount of pork 
put in storage. Probability of smaller 
slaughter in early spring and late 
summer and higher average prices 
than last summer.” It would there- 
fore appear as if the outlook is favor- 
able for feeding hogs, at least for 
those who have the feed and are 
equipped for that business. 


Don’t Go Off Half-Cocked 


There are enough farmers in prac- 
tically every section of the South pro- 
ducing hogs regularly as a source of 
farm revenue to prove that even with 
the handicap of low yields and high 
cost of feed grains, market hogs can 
be made a profitable cash crop when 
the business is efficiently conducted. 
But the production of hogs for mar- 
ket is not an easy business in the 
South into which farmers should 
rush without due study and prepa- 
ration. 


The first essential of efficient hog 
production is of course efficient feed 
production. Perhaps 80 per cent of 
the total cost of producing hogs is 
feed cost. Suitable feeds in abun- 
dance and at low cost, produced on 
the farm, and largely harvested by 
the hogs are the best guarantee of 
efficient and economical hog produc- 
tion. And this applies alike to hogs 
for home use and for market. Feed 
is 80 per cent of the problem, but not 
all of it. Management that is not 
based on a sound knowledge of 
breeding, feeding, and care may 
more than spoil the best feed con- 
ditions. 


Equipment is also essential. Per- 


haps the most expensive and the most 
essential of the equipment is fencing, 
for the hogs must harvest a large 
part of their own feed, simply be- 
cause they can do it at lower cost 
than can man. Houses cost little in 
this climate and self-feeders, dipping 
vats, and other equipment are not 
expensive. 


The hog is not built for handling 
rough or bulky feeds as are cattle 
and sheep, but may get at least one- 
quarter to one-third of his feed from 
suitable pastures. This does not in- 
clude his harvesting of corn and leg- 
ume seed crops, for from these he 
may gather 90 per cent of his feed. 


What sort of pasture is required? 
The grasses are suitable for hog graz- 
ing only when the growth is new, 
short, and tender. The legumes are 
best and they are also more suitable 
for the hogs when the plants are 
young and tender. 


Cheap Feed Means Rich Land 


The purpose of pasturage for hogs 
is suitable, cheap feed. But good, 
cheap feed is not produced on poor 
land. If the land is not rich enough 
to produce good feed, then fertilizers 
will help out very greatly. There are 
few if any farms where corn, cotton, 
and other field crops are grown on 
which pastures for hogs may not be 
used to advantage. It is simply a 
question of a will to have them, and 
except for a short time in midwinter 
they may, with the proper planning 
of a rotation, be available nine to 
twelve months in the year. 


I have stressed the importance of 
green grazing for the hogs, but I do 
not deny that there are men who can 
produce hogs profitably in a drylot 


and possibly on purchased feeds, but 
they are not a safe guide for the aver- 
age farmer. On the other hand, 
there are few if any who will pro- 
duce all the feed needed. Some sup- 
plements, such as tankage or fish 
meal and oil meals, are rich protein 
feeds which must be purchased. As 
stated, some may be able to purchase 
a large part of the grain feed used 
and still produce hogs profitably, but 
my suggestion to most men is to let 
alone hog production for market as a 
source of farm income unless they not 
only intend but actually do furnish 
the hogs grazing every month that it 
is practical to do so and also produce 
a large part of the grain feeds used. 


What Can South Do? 


Corn is the basic grain feed for hog 
production in this country. Of course 
there are substitutes which may be 
produced, such as sorghum grains, 
barley, rice, wheat, peas, beans, etc. 
But corn is only produced at rela- 
tively low cost on rich lands and most 
Southern lands are not rich. How 
then can the Southern hog farmer 
compete with the farmers who pro- 
duce corn cheaper? In time he can 
improve his land and when he does 
he can possibly produce corn as 
cheaply as in the so-called corn and 
hog belt. But we need not wait for 
that, for that takes time and time 
does not wait. 


How are conditions to be equaliz- 
ed? Southwestern farmers and pos- 
sibly those of some other sections 
may be able to produce a bushel of 
sorghum grain as cheaply as the 
Iowa or Illinois farmer produces a 
bushel of corn and there is little dif- 
ference in feeding value. And the 
farmers of most parts of the South 
also have the advantage of cheaper 
lands, cheaper labor (although the 
latter may be of no advantage), a 
longer growing and grazing season, 
and the advantages which such give. 

If the Southern farmer concludes 
that he is not good enough “hog- 
man” or his land is not rich enough 
to enable him to produce. feeds cheap- 
ly enough to justify him in making 
the production of market hogs any 

(Continued on page 79) 








A FEW days ago The Progressive 

Farmer sent the following tele- 
gram to a group of Southern farm 
leaders: — 

For the next issue we are asking you and 
other foremost farm leaders to give your 
present judgment and opinion regarding 
following questions:— ~° 

1. Assuming that production control of 
cotton,’ tobacco, and peanuts is restored, 
what method of making tax-free allotments 
would probably be fairest to the greatest 
number of producers? 

2. Do you think basic consideration 
should probably be allotting each producer 
a certain percentage of his cultivated acres 
in those cash crops with proper adjustments 
of yields and with crops weighted some- 
what in proportion to their cash returns 
per acre? 

3. What distinction should be made be- 
tween new growers and older growers of 
each product? 

4. Should the control aim at enabling 
the producer to maintain a_ reasonable 
standard of living and should an eight- or 
ten-person family have larger allotment 
than a two- or three-person family? 

We shall tremendously appreciate your 
comments which may be expressed as ten- 
tative with a view to bringing out fullest 
discussion to all interested persons. 

We know there will be general 
interest in the replies which follow. 


By I. O. SCHAUB 


Director, N.C. Extension Service 


OR the immediate future I feel 

that the historic base will of ne- 
cessity have to be given primary con- 
sideration, modified from year to 
year with the general purpose of re- 
ducing the bases on farms where 
cash crops occupy an abnormal part 
of the cultivated land. I do not 
think that an allotment should be 
made on the basis of a certain per- 
centage of cultivated land. There are 
too many factors involved. Adapta- 
bility of the soil to a particular crop, 
the ability of the producer, available 
equipment, and many other factors 
need to be taken into account. Per- 
haps an ideal method would be to 
study each individual farm, taking 
into account soil types, adaptability 
to the various crops, the ability and 
experience of the farmer, and plan- 
ning a definite farm management 
program looking toward mainte- 
nance of soil fertility. Such a propo- 
sition as a whole would be too com- 
plicated to put into effect immedi- 
ately. I do think, however, that an 
objective of this kind should be kept 
in mind in making allotments. 


By D. W. WATKINS 


Director, S.C, Extension Service 


AM answering your questions 

with the understanding that the 
subject requires much careful con- 
sideration before final conclusions 
are reached. At present my tentative 
answers are as follows:— 

1. Allotments in acreage seem to 
me to be more practical than any 
other basis that I can think of. 

2. Allotting each grower a_per- 
centage of his cultivated acres in cash 
crops, varying the percentage ac- 
cording to the type of soil and 


Making Crop Allotments Just 


Notable Southern farm leaders expess their 


@ Ofall the services The Progressive Farmer can render its readers 
one of the greatest is that of bringing together the views of repre- 
sentative leaders about problems vitally affecting the farmer's 


welfare. 


“In a multitude of counsellors there is safety” and we 


are grateful to all the leaders who have cooperated with us in this 


symposium—Directors Watkins, 


Carolinas-Virginia Extension Services; 


Schaub, and Hutcheson of our 


Dr. David R. Coker, noted 


seed breeder; Hon. A. F. Lever, joint author of the historic Smith- 
Lever Extension Act; Edward A. O'Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and L. ]. Taber, National Grange Master. 


the type of farming, seems to me 
to be possible although this would 
be a somewhat complicated matter 
to administer. 


3. Old and new growers would 
fare according to the land being cul- 
tivated. 


4. Certainly any plan looking to 
crop control would need to consider 
the possibility of farmers’ making a 
reasonable living under such control 
program. Ifa reasonable standard is 
impossible under the terms of the 
government program, it will be nec- 
essary for the government to con- 
sider what else is to be done in be- 
half of the persons required to con- 
form to such control plan. Presum- 
ably a large family could cultivate 
more acres than a small family, and 
if the suggestions under the first and 
second questions were carried out 
they would automatically have more 
acres in cash crops. 

It seems to me that these ideas fit 
in with the ever-normal granary idea 
now being discussed, and would at 
the same time encourage good farm- 
ing practices. 


By J. R. HUTCHESON 


Director, Virginia Extension Service 


PRODUCTION control pro- 

grams for cotton, tobacco, and 
Ps are restored J think there 
will have to be some changes from 
the historic base method of making 
allotments to growers. However, 
such changes will have to be very 
gradual. 


do not think that the plan of 
allotting each producer a certain per- 
centage of his cultivated acreage in 
cash crops would work, since farm 
management systems vary on prac- 
tically every farm. For instance, I 
have a farm of 600 acres of which 
300 acres are cultivated, and I have a 
tobacco base of 5 acres. My neigh- 
bor has a farm of 100 acres, 50 of 
which are in cultivated crops, but he 
has a tobacco base of 10 acres. It 
would be manifestly unfair to make 
this neighbor give me a part of his 
tobacco acreage as we follow entirely 
different systems of farming and 
have done so for a number of years. 


New growers should undoubtedly 
be given some base of the cash crops 
mentioned. However, this base 
should be restricted somewhat as is 
done in milk control associations. In 
such associations a new producer 
gets from 40 to 50 per cent of the base 
of old producers and this base is in- 
creased as demands for the product 
are increased. It would be suicidal 
to any production control program 
to increase prices by getting present 
producers to cut their production 
and then let new producers attracted 
by these increased prices come in and 
break the prices through increased 
production. 

The historic base is the fairest one 
to start with, and should be gradu- 
ally adjusted as was done under the 
old AAA program. The bases set up 
for tobacco tor the 1936 program 
were much fairer than those estab- 
lished in 1933; if this process of ad- 
justment had been continued prac- 


SHALL SAME PERCENTAGE CUTS BE APPLIED TO ALL? 
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tically all inequalities would eventu- 
aily have been worked out. 


By DAVID R. COKER 


| AM not yet clear in my mind as 

to what measures tending to 
restrict production and secure profit- 
able prices for cotton, tobacco, and 
peanuts should be undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture. I will 
give the matter further study and 
may write you again shortly. 


One feature of any measures which 
are undertaken, however, for the 
benefit of the cotton industry is per- 
fectly clear in my mind, i.e., these 
measures should be designed to im- 
prove the quality of the crop and 
yield per acre on such acreage as is 
allowed to be planted and conse- 
quently should reduce the acre cost 
of cotton production to the farmer 
and increase his acre profit. 


The South is interested in main- 
taining or restoring its pre-eminence 
as a cotton producer. It cannot do so 
as a result alone of measures which 
are calculated to maintain a relatively 
high price for this commodity, for 
high prices will encourage other 
countries to continue to expand pro- 
duction. 


By FRANK LEVER 
Federal Land Bank 


HERE are two primary proce- 
dures involved. The first is the 
historic base, used under the AAA 
program. It has merit but carries 
with it inherent weaknesses and in- 
justices as between farmers, big and 
little, and as between states as well. 
The other approach is through a com- 
plete appraisal system, taking each 
farmer separately, studying his farm 
as a unit, taking into consideration 
its previous history, its present own- 
ership, its present state of cultivation, 
its productivity, and the size and 
character of family operating it, this 
latter meaning its managerial ability 
and what it can do under all circum- 
stances. This plan, taking into con- 
sideration the volume of work 1n- 
volved, the shortness of time within 
which to do it, and the necessity of 
having trained personnel, seems to 
make this impossible in its complete 
form for this crop season. However, 
it should be kept in mind in the de- 
velopment of any permanent system 
of control because it seems to have 
in it all the elements that look to at- 
taining the abstract ends of fairness 
and justice as between producers. 
In this connection, it is extremely 
important that the historical base 
period should be brought up to date. 
We are now operating under a base 
period of 1928 to 1932, and in the 
meantime much water has gone ovel 
the wheel and economic conditions 
have greatly changed. The base 
period should be so adjustable as t0 
keep i in step with the changing situ- 
ations as they occur from year to year: 
Even at best, it is always one yeaf 


(Continued on page 78) 
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"THEY were going to cut the tree 
today. 

Ann Broderick, mechanically stack- 
ing the breakfast dishes in a pile at 
the end of the sink, could think of 
nothing else. Out in the side yard 
her menfolks were sharpening the 
axes. When her work carried her 
past the east window, open to the 
sodden December morning, she could 
see them at the grindstone, a serious, 
preoccupied group. 

Her men, three generations of 
Windham Brodericks, all startlingly 
alike, despite the disparity of ages. 
The same rugged physique, the same 
abundant, unruly hair and steady 
gtay eyes. And the same yard-wide 
streak of stubbornness, the woman 
thought, her mind still on the tree. 


Old Win, her husband, solid as a 
length of oak log, his stocky legs 
planted far apart, was in command. 
He held the ax in thick, strong 
hands and applied the bevel carefully 
to the stone. At regular intervals he 
would weigh the bit in his palm, lick 
a calloused thumb, and gingerly test 
the edge. With his back to her, his 
gray head covered, he didn’t look 
his threescore years, Ann thought, 
forgetting her own work in watch- 
ing theirs. He didn’t look much older 
than Young Win, her son, who was 
turning the stone for his father. 


The morning, swaddled in a 
lamb’s-wool blanket of white mist, 
Was ominously still. Young Win had 
laid aside his hat and coat and open- 
ed the collar of his shirt. Ann could 
hot see his face, but the rhythmic 
play of muscles in his fine shoulders 


filled her with an odd feeling of 
pride. 


The third Windham Broderick, 
aged nine and a half, sat astride the 
grindstone frame and poured water 
fom a tin can in a thin but constant 
trickle on the yellow disk. He was 
thoroughly absorbed in his task, his 
cherubic ‘face ludicrously solemn. 








By CLAUD GIBSON CATE 


@ For everybody who has a radio one of life’s unforgettable ex- 
periences must have been the Louisville station’s agonizing appeals 
for help and its directions to the helpers during the great calamity of 
1937—just one feature of this year’s widespread flood disasters that 
touched the heart of the nation. Especially timely therefore is this 
dramatic story of a flood situation told with unusual vividness and 
power—and of the part played by a great tree when peril was 
sorest. You'll enjoy it, with its depiction of strong human emotions. 


But once when Old Win held the 
blade uncommonly high on _ the 
wheel, and the water, rust-colored 
with the whettings, sprayed the boy 
profusely, he ducked his head and 
giggled like a girl. Living on a neigh- 
boring hill, the boy and his father had 
come over to help Old Win make 
way with the tree. 


“PRHIS is a job I’ve been dreadin’,” 

Old Win was saying, setting aside 
one ax to take up another. “Been 
wantin’ to get at it all fall, but other 
things kept turnin’ up. The tree’s 
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sapped them last pecans we put out 
till they ain’t doin’ any good a-tall.” 

“I was glad when you decided to 
cut it down.” Ann heard her son 
make answer. “If you didn’t, one 
of these days a wind’d blow it over 
on the house. It’s so old it’s bound 
to be brittle—maybe hollow or rotten 
inside.” 

“Your mom’s set agin it,” Old 
Win said stoically. 

“She oughta be glad,” Windy ex- 
claimed, scrambling down for more 
water, “’cause when we get th’ ol’ 
cottonwood down she won't have to 
be forever cleaning yards.” 


Ann’s smile was a sterile thing, her 
lips thin and bitter. 


Everything was about ready, she 
saw: the axes finished, the crosscut 
saw filed and laid on the ground, its 
teeth a pattern of jagged silver scal- 
lops on the drab grass. Yesterday 
Young Win had climbed into the 
tree and fastened thick steel guy 
cables to the limbs, to protect the 
house in case there was a west wind 
while they were at work on it. A few 
minutes, now, and the slaughter 
would begin. 





Heedless of tasks undone, Ann left 
the house and went down the front 
walk and out at the gate. She was 
going to say good-bye to the tree. 


ROM the house the ground sloped 

gently toward the red _ clay 
blufs that overhung the river, and 
erosion had worn away the soil from 
around the tree until it stood on a 
little knoll, its roots like gigantic 
scaled talons thrust avidly into the 
valley loam. The magnificent bole, six 
to eight feet in diameter and thirty 
to the first limb, supported a top 
which, when in the full foliage of 
summer, shaded .the yard and the 
house like a gigantic green umbrella. 
But the branches were bare now, 
save where an occasional sere yellow 
leaf still clung to its blackened twig. 


Ann laid a caressing hand on the 
rough bark and let her eyes trace the 
cables to where they were anchored 
to two husky pecans. Gulliver among 
the Lilliputians, she thought. Forty 
years ago when she had come to 
Silver Valley a bride, these had been 
mere switches. But the cottonwood 


had looked quite as it did today. 


Ann loved the tree. Throughout 
the years of her married life it had 
been to her like a human friend, 
close and dear. Her three babies had 
romped through childhood in_ its 
shade. On that first big limb, from 
which the rope ladder now dangled 
to remind her of the tragedy impend- 
ing, she could still see scars where 
their swing had eaten away the bark. 


How Joey had loved the tree! He 
could never frolic with the others, 
for his legs were but pitiful wizened 
stumps that never bore his weight. 
But he could sit in his chair and 
watch the housekeeping activities of 
the birds and squirrels that made 
their homes above his head. 


He loved the never-ceasing rustle 
of the leaves. “Listen, Mommy,” he 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Meet the Real Dorothy Dix 





A farm-bied Southein girl becomes 


a national institution 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


@ Who is this person Dorothy Dix? How has she built up such a 


tremendous following? 


The answer is—sound common sense. 


Common sense inherited from her forbears, the stout-hearted Meri- 
wethers who crossed the mountains on horseback and planted their 
outposts of civilization in northern Tennessee. They beat off sav- 
ages, cleared the wilderness, and their original log cabin grew into 
a big white plantation house known as “Woodstock.” Here Judge 
Harris Dickson tells the life story of this fascinating woman. 


T WAS on Woodstock Farm near 

the boundary between Tennessee 
and the Dark and Bloody Ground 
and during the tragic era of Recon- 
struction that Elizabeth Meriwether 
was born, later to become famous as 
“Dorothy Dix.” 

The farm had long been celebrated 
for its strain of Thoroughbred horses 
so Elizabeth naturally developed 
horse sense—what our Negroes call 
“gumption.” She must have been a 
lonely child, wandering about with 
an old brood mare for her chief nurse, 
her playmates the dogs and sheep 
and pigs. 

Through lean years of hardship 
after “The Surrender,” the Meri- 
wether lands produced everything 
needed for family subsistence except 
money, so Elizabeth did not receive 
what would now be called an edu- 
cation. Her subsequent attainments 
were acquired from the University 
of Hard Knocks. 

At about 18, she tells us, “I tucked 





up my hair and got married, as was 
the tribal custom of my people, ex- 
pecting to settle down on Main 
Street and spend my life as a Main 
Streeter.” 

Destiny vetoed that plan and start- 
ed the child on a wide career thrust 
upon her by sorrow and misfortune. 
A combination of catastrophes chuck- 
ed her out into the world, more 
dazed and stunned than any flapper 
she now advises. Up to 1890 Eliza- 
beth had never seen a play in a real 
theater. She had never ridden half a 
dozen times on a railroad train. She 
hadn't a penny of capital, no business 
training. She had nothing except 
courage and a passionate love for the 
smell of printer’s ink. 


Round-Trip Manuscripts 


Amateurish manuscripts that she 
wrote were returned with sickening 
regularity until from sheer discour- 
agement the girl fell ill and came to 
recuperate on the Mississippi Gulf 
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ST. LOUIS CATHEDRAL, NEW ORLEANS 
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Coast. Here Providence threw her 
into the sympathetic arms of Mrs. 
E. J. Nicholson. This beloved lady 
was a power in Louisiana; she wrote 
under the pen name of Pearl Rivers 
and edited as well as owned the New 
Orleans Picayune. Mrs. Nicholson 
took a fancy to Elizabeth Meriweth- 
er, believed in the girl, and not only 
bought a story from her for $3 but 
gave her a tryout on the Picayune. 


Her Big Chance 


Elizabeth’s chance had come and 
the cub reporter worked harder than 
a switch engine. Flitting in and out 
of the dingy old Picayune building 
she investigated everything that per- 
tained to journalism and made her- 
self an inquisitive nuisance to carrier 
boys, to pressmen, to city editors. At 
night in a lonesome bedroom she ate 
up books of synonyms, memorized 
snappy paragraphs, and compared 
big news stories in various papers to 
see how they were handled. 

One item of her job was to prepare 
a weekly article for women—and 
here she decided to abandon the time- 
honored twaddle that had always 
been dished out to females. Other 
writers treated women as angels, 
martyrs, or doormats but Elizabeth 
meant to talk to them straight from 
the shoulder as real human beings. 


For a nom de plume “Dorothy” 
had always appealed to her; and in 
the neighborhood lived an old black 
mammy with a worthless husband 
named Dick, but Mammy called him 
“Dix.” So there, ready-made, was 
her pen name—Dorothy Dix. 

Under the motherly wing of Mrs. 
Nicholson the girl from Tennessee 
began her experimental column, 
“Dorothy Dix Talks,” in the New 
Orleans Picayune. People liked it. 
She had an original way of blurting 
out the truth, much as a babe that 
every day sees old things with new 
eyes. Maybe that’s why a great edi- 
tor once exclaimed to her, “Now, by 
Jove, I understand you and your 
work! To a mature mind you bring 
the keen interest of a child. Every- 
thing is new and wonderful, so you 
give a fresh viewpoint to what you 
write.” 


Graduates to New York 


This unique quality attracted the 
attention of William Randolph 
Hearst, who offered her a position 
on the staff of the New York Journal. 
A tiny scrap of black-eyed intensity, 
Dorothy toiled for years in New 
York, doing the sensational murder 
cases, campaigning with Carrie Na- 
tion in Nebraska, and learning, learn- 
ing, learning about people. Mean- 
while she continued her column, 
which became so profitable she could 
afford to let other things slide. Any- 


". 


how, Dorothy got tired of New York 
and returned to New Orleans with 
a fat contract for syndication of her 
column. 


What She Brought Home 


Suppose we sit down on this mile- 
stone and see how far the country 
girl has traveled. Born on a South- 
ern farm and married in a small 
town, she lived the life of those 
around her and_ thought their 
thoughts. A broadening period on 
the Picayune became her ladder to 
New York and thus to newspaper as- 
signments that sent Dorothy to every 
part of the United States—and al- 
ways with both eyes wide open. Few 
women have had such illuminating 
and varied experiences, so we begin 
to understand where she gets her in- 
timate knowledge of human nature. 
Add to her proclivity toward globe 
trotting an uncanny shrewdness of 
observation and you have the equip- 
ment that Dorothy brought home to 
New Orleans. 

Dorothy had come home to work. 
She has to work. A deluge of letters 
pours down on her—frequently a 
thousand in one day. She and he 
secretaries do not dare loiter on the 
job for its accumulating avalanche 
would smother them. No other pri- 
vate person in the nation creates such 
a revenue for Uncle Sam’s postoffices. 
After each visit of the mail carrier 
an overflowing basket is sent to Mrs. 
Arthur who lives nearby. This ex- 
perienced woman sorts out the let- 
ters and arranges them for Dorothy’s 
daily grind that begins at 9 a.m. 
sharp, when replies are dictated to 
every inquiry accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


Some readers believe that Dorothy 
invents her questions so as to give 
clever answers. Impossible! No 
mortal brain could think up these 
things and keep them going for 40 
years. The letters are genuine; each 
day’s mail brings her material for 
next day’s column. 


The American Sibyl 


Everybody writes to her, men as 
well as women. Hard-boiled captains 
of industry whisper of domestic tan- 
gles that they jealously conceal from 
everybody else. If Mr. Big Business 
marries a conundrum he cannot 
solve, he appeals to Dorothy who 
shows him just where his family life 
has got into a jam. 


One especially interesting fact is 
this: more than one-third of her let- 
ters come from women who say they 
don’t mind working, don’t rebel at 
going without fine clothes and 
amusements—if only their husbands 
would sometimes show appreciation 
and pay them compliments. “And, 
Mr. Dickson,” the Mother Confessor 
smiles as she says it, “you'd never be- 
lieve how many men write me the 
same thing about their wives! 
Here’s one letter from a man:— 
Dear Miss Dix: 

Of course we have our spats, as all mat- 
ried couples do, and once I broke three of 
her ribs. But we never had any disagree 
ment of a serious nature. 


Women usually write about ao 
aching sorrow but sometimes a gleam 
of humor creeps in:— 

Dear Miss Dix: 

I took your advice about being a perfect 

(Continued on page 80) 
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By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V.P.1. 


T THIS writing (March 1) the 

soils throughout Virginia are 
thoroughly saturated with water, a 
condition which has existed prac- 
tically without interruption since the 
middle of December. Most farmers 
are behind with their plowing. 


This is practically the same condi- 
tion that existed this time last year 
and our purpose in calling attention 
to it is to warn against some of last 
year’s mistakes. Of course, as this 
is written no one can say what kind 
of weather March and April will 
bring, but even with the best of con- 
ditions we will be pushed to get our 
plowing finished early enough to 
plant our spring crops at the right 
time. We will of course be tempted 
to plow land too wet but before we 
yield to this temptation we should 
think about what happened to land 
that was plowed wet last year. 


In many cases the soil dried out 
rapidly and clods were formed which 
did not break down fully until the 
land was prepared for fall planting. 
Not only was the land rough and 
hard to cultivate but poor germina- 
tion was obtained on the wet-plowed 
areas and such spots had to be re- 
Prepared and planted over or left 
with a poor stand throughout the 
season. We observed many fields 
where corn yields were cut from 10 


to 25 per cent by plowing when the 
land was heavy. 


The Old Negro Was Right 


When farm work gets behind on 
account of weather conditions . we 
are often comforted by a statement 
made to us many years ago by an 
old Negro philosopher. When asked 
it he wasn’t afraid he would not get 
his land plowed in time to plant his 
crop, he answered, “I’se always no- 
ticed dat de Lord always gibs us "nuff 
good days to make a crop if we 
wuks all de good days He gibs us!” 
Since hearing this sage remark we 
ave seen its truthfulness proved 
many times! 


It is particularly important to 


avoid plowing the heavy red soils 
ag If these soils are turned 
€n in a plastic condition and a 


too wet, 


strong drying wind follows immedi- 
ately, bricklike clods are formed 
which cannot be converted into a 
seedbed except by many strenuous 
hours of hard labor. We therefore 
think in this case it is best to “make 
haste slowly” and wait till the soil 
in the wetter spots in the field will 
break as it falls from the moldboard 
and not remain in long slick ribbons 
to harden into clods. 


Late-plowed lands should rarely 
be plowed deep enough to bring up 
more than a trace of the subsoil. 
Even where the topsoil is deeper, 
eight to ten inches is deep enough 
for the furrow slice under practically 
all conditions. 


Turn Cover Crops Early 


An experiment conducted with 
crimson clover many years ago show- 
ed that by the last killing frost date 
in the spring this crop had gathered 
about two-thirds the nitrogen it was 
capable of gathering by time of ma- 
turity even though at that stage lit- 


SPRING—From a painting by the 
English artist, Edwin Douglas 


tle top growth had been made. Simi- 
lar observations have been made 
with other winter cover crops. 

Although little top growth has 
been made, these winter annuals 
have well-developed root systems 
which furnish considerable organic 
matter to the soil. They also have 
taken up much available plant food 
from the soil which might have 
leached out had the land been left 
bare. Therefore, even at an early 
stage of growth these winter cover 
crops have served a useful purpose 
and more than paid their way. For 
these reasons when asked what is 
the proper stage to turn under green 
manure crops we usually reply as 
follows: “Forget that the green crop 
is on the land and start plowing 30 
days before it is time to plant the 
crop which is to follow.” Heavy 
cover crops take enormous quantities 
of water out of the soil and when left 
to full maturity they may actually 
leave too little water in the soil to 
make a good crop if the season’s rain- 
fall happens to be light. Then too, if 
left too long the land may get too 
hard to plow and the crop cannot be 
turned under at all or else it is turned 
under so poorly that a good com- 
pact seedbed cannot be made. 


The Nature Lover’s April 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


LEECY clouds—sudden showers 


—nesting birds—blooming flow- 
ers, all these are—April. March 
promised spring, and something of 
its fragrance and rejuvenation was 
apparent then, but April is its essence. 

Early mornings in April are 
wonderful. The woods and fields 
are alive with forms of color; the 
air rings with music, and if a quick 
shower comes it leaves a myriad 
glittering gems behind, bedecking 
every bush and every blade of grass. 
The lilt of yellow-throated warblers 
drifts from the live oaks, the sweet- 
ly plaintive call of bluebirds comes 
down from the passing pairs, seem- 
ing to be bits of the azure of the 
sky. The blazing nonpareil arrives 
from the South American tropics, 
almost startling us by its returning 
glory and seeming more than ever 
to have been splashed with blue, red, 
and green paint on its way! 


A chorus of frogs sounds out from 
roadside pools—rising, falling in a 
piping cadence as if the silver pipes 
of Pan were being fluted by unseen 
players. The deep bass of the bull- 
frogs rises from the flags by the river 
and passing perch and bream break 
the surface in lazy swirls to seize 
unwary insects. 

Gauzy-winged creatures of the 
fields dart about in humming 
ecstasy, regardless of the fact that 
many of them live but a single day. 
Graceful bodies, glowing color, 
shimmering wings—they come, ap- 
pear, and then are gone, but all are 
part of April and of spring. 

Immortal April has rolled around 
again and life is abundant, happy, 
and so very much alive. So to its 
singing birds, its bursting flowers, 
its swaying marshes and sun-splashed 
hillsides, we raise a toast .... Hail, 
April! 


Plenty al Good 
Days it We 
Use ‘Em 


“Neve plow when land too wet; 





never plant when land too poor 


Before planting any crop we 
should remember that the plant 
foods we have in the soil when the 
crop is growing: are the raw mate- 
rials for making the crop. If the soil 
does not contain enough plant food 
to make a profitable crop this must 
be supplemented by commercial 
plant food (fertilizers) or we will get 
small pay for our labor. Growers of 
tobacco, potatoes, and truck crops 
seem to fully realize this but in the 
case of corn, small grains, grasses, 
and sometimes cotton, it is often for- 
gotten or ignored. 


Liberal Fertilization Pays 


It is impossible to say how much 
of what fertilizer will give the great- 
est profits under every condition but 
it is possible to make some sug- 
gestions for average conditions, as 
follows:— 


BRIGHT TOBACCO—Experiments con- 
ducted with fertilizers on bright tobacco 
at Chatham, Va., show that under average 
conditions best results are obtained when 
3-8-6 fertilizer is used at the rates of 800 
to 1,000 pounds to the acre. This is a de- 
parture from the old standard 3-8-3 but 
where topped high for priming the potash 
helps to fill out the top leaves and improves 
both yield and quality. 


FIRE-CURED—In the fire-cured belt the 
same quantity of 3-8-5 fertilizer is recom- 
mended for unmanured land and 600 to 
800 pounds 3-8-3 for manured lands. 


SUN-CURED—Sun-cured tobaccos have 
approximately the same fertilizer require- 
ments as dark fire-cured. 


BURLEY — Burley tobacco 1s grown 
under so many different conditions that 
it is hard to give specific recommendations. 
However, on the lighter soils 800 to 1,000 
pounds 3-8-5 to the acre will usually give 
paying results; on the highly fertile heavy 
soils 400 to 600 pounds 4-12-4 or 600 to 
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800 pounds 3-8-3 will often be sufficient. 


CORN—Experiments show that on the 
heavier clay and loam soils where corn 
follows clover or some other legume a 
0-12-5 fertilizer used at thé rates of 200 to 
300 pounds to the acre will give good re- 
sults. On similar lands where no legume 
preceded the corn crop the same quantities 
of 4-12-4 or 4-16-4 should be used. For 
thin and lighter soils the rates of applica- 
tion should be increased to 300 to 500 
pounds to the acre. 


SOYBEANS AND COWPEAS—These 
crops should receive 200 to 300 pounds 16 
per cent superphosphate to the acre on 
heavy soils and the same quantity of 0-12-5 
on light and sandy soils. 


SMALL GRAINS AND GRASSES— 
These should receive the same kinds and 
quantities of fertilizer as those suggested 
for corn. 


LAWNS—If the lawn needs freshening 
up, scatter 5-8-5 over it at the rate of 1,000 
pounds to the acre immediately after clip- 
ping, and water at once. If no water is 
available there may be some burning of 
the grass tips but this will cause no per- 
manent damage and the lawn will “green 
up” again after the. first shower. 








Two top photographs show effect of fertilizer placement on tobacco at Tifton, Ga. All 
rows received 1,000 pounds of 3-8-6 per acre. On row 1 the fertilizer was drilled in 
the row, mixed with a plow, and ridged. Row 2 received its fertilizer in two bands 
2'% inches to each side of the row and 1 inch above the root crown. Row 3 was fer- 
tilized 2'4 inches to each side of the row and 1 inch below the root crown. On row 4 
the fertilizer was applied in a 2!4-inch band 1 inch below the root crown. The fer- 


tilizer was mixed with the soil around the plant in row 5. 


On row 6 three-fifths of the 


fertilizer was applied at time of transplanting in bands at each side of the row and 1 
inch below the root crown. The other two-fifths was applied as a side-dressing. 


Bottom picture is of kale. All rows received 400 pounds of 5-8-5 fertilizer. On row 4, 


ferulizer was placed in a single band 2 inches below the seed: on row 5, in the same 

manner but 3 inches below the seed: on row 6, fertilizer was placed in two bands 2 

inches to each side and 2 inches below the seed level and on row 7, 2 inches to each 

side and 3 inches below the seed level. This photograph courtesy Virginia Truck Ex- 
periment Station and U.S.D.A. 


7OUR editor has asked me to 
write a brief article giving the 
latest information on methods of ap- 
plying fertilizer. I shall refer espe- 
cially to cotton, corn, tobacco, and 
the vegetable crops, since it is on 
these crops that most fertilizer is used 


in the South. 


For several years I have had the 
privilege of serving as general sec- 
retary of the national joint commit- 
tee on fertilizer application and have 
had an opportunity to see the re- 
sults obtained with different meth- 
ods of fertilizer application through- 
out the Southern States. The ex- 
periments to which I refer have been 
conducted by Southern experiment 
stations in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Our committee is composed of 
five subcommittees representing the 
American Society of Agronomy, the 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, the American Society for 
Horticultural Science, the Farm 
Equipment Institute, and the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. 
Through this committee, scientists 


working in the various experiment 
stations have had opportunity to co- 
operate with the manufacturers of 
farm machines and commercial 
fertilizers. We have all worked to- 
gether with one big idea in mind, 
that of finding better methods of 
using fertilizers so they will give 
largest returns for every dollar in- 
vested, 


One Way to More Money 


In this work we have found that 
by making a slight change in the 
method of applying fertilizer it is 
possible to get from 100 to 200 
pounds more seed cotton to the 
acre, from 5 to 10 more bushels of 
corn, from 25 to 30 more bushels of 
potatoes, more tobacco of better 
quality, and increased yields of va- 
rious vegetable crops. This means 
that a farmer, by merely purchas- 


‘ing a new fertilizer distributor or 


a new attachment for an _ old 
machine, can often increase his 
profits by a wide margin. 

For a long time farmers have 
known that, to be effective, ferti- 


Where Put Fertilizer 


tor Best Results 


By H. R. SMALLEY 


Chief Agronomist, National 
Fertilizer Association 


lizers should be placed fairly close 
to the seed. They have also known 
that if fertilizer is applied too near 
the seed the results are likely to 
be unsatisfactory. Sometimes they 
have blamed the fertilizer for poor 
results when in reality the trouble 
was due to improper application. 

In general our experiments have 
shown that the best results are ob- 
tained when the fertilizer is placed 
in bands at the sides of the row. It 
is true that placing the fertilizer 
under the row has been satisfactory 
in some seasons but if poor results 
are obtained even one year out of 
five with any given method of ap- 
plication it is not a_ satisfactory 
method. Experiments conducted all 
the way from the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia to the Black Prairie region 
of Texas have shown that the side 
placement of fertilizers has on the 
average been better than the prac- 
tice of bedding on the fertilizers or 
of mixing the fertilizers in the soil 
in the row. Side placement also has 
an additional advantage in that it 
permits fertilizer and seed to be 
planted in one operation. 


Cotton Yields Upped 


Results obtained on cotton may 
be illustrated by yields obtained dur- 
ing one season at Rocky Mount, N. 
C., Columbia, Florence, and Clem- 
son College, S.C., Tifton, Ga., and 
State College, Miss. In these experi- 
ments the average yield without 
fertilizer was 527 pounds seed cotton 
to the acre. When 400 pounds of 
4-8-4 fertilizer was applied in a 
band three inches under the seed 
the yield was 863 pounds seed cot- 
ton to the acre; when the same 
quantity was applied in bands on 
each side of the row and two inches 
below the level of the seed the yield 
was 901 pounds. When 800 pounds 
fertilizer was applied under the 
seed the yield was 916 pounds to the 
acre, an increase of only 53 pounds 
seed cotton for the second 400 
pounds fertilizer. However, when 
800 pounds of the same fertilizer 
was applied at the sides of the row 
the yield was 1,220 pounds of seed 
cotton, an increase of 319 pounds 
for the second 400 pounds of ferti- 
lizer. These results probably ac- 
count for the fact that farmers are 
actually using only one-third to one- 
half as much fertilizer as experiment 
stations recommend. 

Many experiments have been con- 
ducted comparing application on 
both sides of the row with applica- 
tion on only one side, and results 
indicate that application on one 
side is entirely satisfactory. For this 
reason some of the new machines 
that have been put on the market 











have been made to apply the ferti- 
lizer on only one side of the row 
and such machines should be entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


Best in the Long Run 


In a number of experiments re- 
sults obtained in ¢ertain years were 
just about as good whether the 
fertilizer was applied under the seed 
or at the side, but sooner or later 
a season has been encountered in 
which the side placement has been 
decidedly superior. For example, at 
Rocky Mount, N.C., the yield ob- 
tained by the two methods in 1931 
and 1932 were practically the same 
but in 1933 the side placement re- 
sulted in a yield of 1,536 pounds 
seed cotton to the acre, whereas 
placing the fertilizer under the seed 
resulted in a yield of only 421 
pounds. 


Experiments involving different 
methods of applying fertilizer to 
tobacco have been conducted for 
several years at Oxford, N.C, 
Florence, S.C., and Tifton, Ga. In 
these experiments a machine has 
been used which sets the plants and 
applies fertilizer at the same opera- 
tion. At Oxford, when the ferti- 
lizer was mixed with the soil in the 
row the yield was 1,236 pounds to- 
bacco to the acre, valued at $190. 
When the fertilizer was applied in 
bands 214 inches to each side of the 
row and slightly below the root 
crown the yield was 1,358 pounds 
to the acre, valued at $259. 


Best With Vegetables Too 


Very striking results have also 
been obtained in favor of the side 
placement method with snapbeans in 
Florida, potatoes in the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, and spinach, kale, and 
other vegetable crops at the Vir 
ginia Truck Experiment Station at 
Norfolk. 


No work involving methods of 
fertilizer application on corn has 
been conducted in the South, but 
those who have carried on expeft 
ments on other crops feel that it 1s 
safe to predict that the side place- 
ment method will also be superior to 
other methods now employed in fer- 
tilizing corn. 


That Southern farmers are be 
coming interested in the new meth- 
od of application is indicated by the 
large number of inquiries recetve 
by experiment stations throughout 
the South and by farm machinery 
manufacturers and fertilizer manu: 
facturers. Fortunately a number ° 
machines which appear to be satis 
factory have come on the market 
recently. 
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For 
More Enjoyment 
in Eating 
and Smoking 


ROUND mealtimes it’s good to get in a happy 
frame of mind so you can enjoy every dish and 
every minute of the meal. That’s where Camels come 
into the picture. As the millions of Camel smokers 
know — enjoying mild, fine-tasting Camels at meal- 
times is an aid to digestion. It helps to speed up the 
flow of digestive fluids — alkaline digestive fluids — 
that mean so much in building up your sense of ease 
and digestive well-being. 

The pleasure you get out of smoking depends a 
great deal on the quality of tobaccos in your ciga- 
rette. It is a well-known fact that Camels are made 
from finer, more expensive tobaccos, 

So make Camel your cigarette! Enjoy Camels as 
much as you want — between meals, at meals, after 
meals, Camels set you right! And when you feel 
tired— get a “lift” with a Camel. 


FOR DIGESTION’S SAKE 
- SMOKE CAMELS 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 


TOBACCOS~— Turkish and “HAVE A CAMEL?” That is certainly a welcome invitation after 
Domestic - than any you've tucked away a solid meal, topped off with a big helping of des- 
sert. The friendly mildness and fine taste of Camels puts the right 
finishing touch to a good, hearty meal. Steady smokers by the millions 
prefer Camels. Camels are milder—they don’t jangle the nerves. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


other popular brand. 


oG . 


“EATING IN THE JUNGLE is no picnic,” : BRONC-BUSTING and steer-wrangling is “JIMMIE FOXX’S cigarette is Camel,” says 
noted explorer, Lawrence T. K. Griswold, says. Hardy Murphy’s job. “A cowhand takes Jimmie himself, slugging first baseman of the 
So Camels are listed as one of the necessi- | what he gets to eat,” he says. “That’s why Boston Red Sox, “because good condition, 
tes on my expeditions. Smoking Camels — Camels always ride with me. Smoking Camels F healthy nerves, and good digestion are the 
0 matter what I eat—aids my digestion.” makes my chuck ¢aste better and sez better.” e best aces I can have. Camels set me right!” 





NE IN EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT—Hear “Jack Oakie’s College’ | Goodman’s‘‘Swing” Band! Hollywood comediansand sing- | Tuesday night—9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm 
a full-hour gala show with Jack Oakie in person! Benny ! ing stars! Special college amateur talent every week! Every | M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 











How to Fight 


‘Tobacco Lnsects 


Definite official instructions growers 


AS A result of research and ex- 

periments up to date, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made 
for the control of insect pests of to- 
bacco in the flue-cured area. 

One question commonly asked is 
this: “In applying these insecticides, 
is spraying as effective as dusting?” 
This problem is still being investi- 
gated. From the intormation avail- 
able there is no reason why growers 
who have _ horse-drawn sprayers 
should not spray for the tobacco flea 
beetle and the tobacco hornworm 


GREEN JUNE BEETLE LARVAE 

Poisoned bait: Paris green 1 pound, bran 
25 pounds. 

Fall dusting: Apply Paris green at the 
rate of one pound per 100 square yards 
on areas used for plant beds from year 
to year. 


BLACK SLUGS 

Use hydrated or air-slaked lime. 

For newly set plants apply the lime in 
the form of a dust the afternoon the plants 
are set. Repeat application every three or 
four days as long as damage continues. Re- 
peat application if rain occurs within 24 
hours. 


CUTWORMS 
Poisoned bait: Wheat bran 50 pounds, 
Paris green 1 pound, water to moisten. 
For newly set plants, apply broadcast 
just before plants are set at rate of 15 to 20 


should clip and save 


By W. A. SHANDS, J. U. GILMORE, and J. P. VINZANT 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. 


and obtain good results. However, 
there are no recommendations avail- 
able at this time regarding the cor- 
rect quantities of insecticides that 
should be used in sprays for either 
of these insects. 

For obtaining best results in using 
the recommended control measures 
below the grower should follow the 
details of the directions given there- 
in. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon thoroughness in mixing the 
insecticides properly and applying 
them thoroughly at the proper time. 


pounds (dry weight) per acre. Apply in 
late afternoon for best results. If applica- 
tion is made after plants are set a small 
quantity of bait should be dropped close to 
each hill but not upon the plants. Fall or 
late spring plowing will also help to con- 
trol cutworms. 


SOD WEBWORMS 


Poisoned bait: Cornmeal 25 pounds, 
Paris green | pound, oil of mirbane 1 ounce. 

For newly set plants, shake a small quan- 
tity on each plant as soon as it is set, using 
a quart can with a perforated bottom and 
having a handle; or apply just before trans- 
planting a small quantity at each place a 
plant will be set. 


GRASSHOPPERS 
Poisoned bait: Wheat bran 50 pounds, 


Paris green 2% pounds, cheap syrup 3 
quarts, water 5 to 6 gallons. 


For newly set plants, apply the bait by 



























—Photo by U.S.D.A. 


The proper mixtures, well mixed, properly and thoroughly applied at the correct 
times, will effectively control tobacco pests. 


@ For some time now the U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
special laboratories near Oxford, N.C., and Florence, S.C., has been 
conducting experiments to find out the cheapest and most effective 
means of controlling the insect pests of flue-cured tobacco. Here 
are the official recommendations for field control. We suggest that 
every tobacco farmer file them away for future reference. Owing to 
the fact that it is too late to give directions for plant bed control, 
these features are carried over till our issue of next January. 


hand over the field before plants are set. 
If after plants are set, the bait should be 
applied to row middles only. Also scatter 
the bait over a strip around the field. Ap- 
plication rate approximately 20 pounds per 
acre. One to three applications may be 
required for the growing crop. 


BUDWORMS 


Poisoned bait: Cornmeal 75 pounds, 
lead arsenate 1 pound (mixed and applied 
dry). 

For field plants apply a pinch of the mix- 
ture to the center of each bud at the rate 
of approximately eight pounds per acre. 
Application at weekly intervals will be 
often enough for excellent control. 


FLEA BEETLES 


Dust: Cube or derris dust containing 1 
per cent rotenone (suggested measure). 
For newly set plants, apply with plunger 


or rotary hand-operated duster at rate of 
three or eight pounds per acre, depending 
upon which duster is used, about every 
four days until control is obtained. 


For the growing crop, apply with a 
rotary hand-operated duster at the rate of 
eight to ten pounds per.acre, depending 
upon size of plants, as frequently as nec- 
essary. 


HORNWORMS 


Dust: Paris green 1 pound, lime (hy- 
drated) 6 pounds. 

Apply to the growing crop with a rotary 
hand-operated duster at the rate of five to 
seven pounds per acre, depending on size 
of plants. Care should be used in apply- 
ing so as to obtain an even covering of dust, 
which will lessen the danger of burning 
leaves when application is made during 
unfavorable weather. Fall plowing will 
reduce overwintering populations in fields. 


1937 No Year for a Big Cotton Crop 


By C. A. COBB 
Director, Southern Division, AAA 


UMMARIZING the cotton situ- 
ation, the consensus of opinion 
is that there will be an increase of 10 
to 12 per cent in planted cotton acre- 
age in this year over last. This would 
mean between 33.2 million and 33.8 
million harvested acres as compared 
with 30.0 million harvested acres last 
year. Should the average yield be no 
more than that during the past four 
years (192 pounds per acre) the pro- 
duction would be between 13.3 and 
13.5 million bales, say 13.4 million 
bales. With favorable conditions it 
would of course be greater. 

Outlook for the world carry-over 
of American cotton on August 1, 
1937, is approximately 6.0 million 
bales, which is excessive; added to 
indicated production it would give 
a world supply of American cotton 
for 1937-38 of around 19.4 million 
bales, or the same as last season. 

As for foreign cotton, indications 
are that the carry-over will be in- 
creased this season possibly to 7.0 
million bales or slightly larger. 
Should the crop be 1.0 million bales 
smaller than the 1936-37 crop, which 
seems rather unlikely in view of the 
recent trend in foreign production, 


the world supply of foreign cotton 
for 1937-38 would be about the same 
as in 1936, that is 23.5 million bales. 

With these supplies of American 
and foreign cotton and with indus- 
trial activity continuing even as high 
through 1937-38 as the recent high of 
121.in December, the average farm 
price of cotton should not be expected 
to rise above this season’s price. 


A larger American crop than 12.5 
million bales, a larger foreign crop 
than 16.5 million bales, or a lower 
rate of industrial activity than the 
December, 1936, rate, or a combina- 
tion of these would undoubtedly re- 
sult in a very unsatisfactory price this 
fall. A domestic crop of 14.0 mil- 
lion bales, even with an average in- 
dustrial activity as high as it has 


Cotton, American: Production,World Consumption and 
Carry-over,and Price at 10 Markets, 1920 to Date * 
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been, could result in prices of 10 
cents or less. 

Cotton prices since 1934 have had 
the narrowest price ranges ever fe- 
corded for so long a period of time. 
This price stability emphasizes the 
very real improvement effected dur- 
ing this period in adjusting supply 
of cotton to demand. The carry-over 
has been cut from 13,000,000 bales 
on August 1, 1932, to an estimated 
6,000,000 bales on August 1, 1937, 
compared to the prewar average 
(1909-1914) of 3,100,000 bales. In 
particular, government-financed cot- 
ton of some 6,000,000 bales has been 
reduced by more than 50 per cent 
and now totals about 2,500,000 bales. 

Small farmers, those who produce 
10 or 15 bales a year (and that 1s 
above average), feel that the $600 or 
$900 of gross income they obtain 


from their crop, with cotton at 12. 


cents a pound, is becoming increas 
ingly inadequate as living costs con 
tinue to rise. 

Thus, in planning their program 
for 1937, cotton farmers have the ex- 
perience of four years to go on an 
many of the lessons learned should 


be helpful. 


























“This New U:S-5 AMERIC 


¢ CO! 
& garko! 


v iv 
on cowres 


N FENCE 


AND OTHER U-S:S FENCE 


is Suaranteed to give 


3-way protection against rust | 


[ent buy a rod of farm fence this spring 
until you’ve seen the new U’S:S American 
Fence! It’s made with the new U-S:S American 
LongLife Wire. It gives protection against rust 
in 3 different ways. 

And every roll of this new fence carries a 
Printed guarantee of this complete rust-pro- 
tection! 

The new American LongLife Wire 
and lustrous. It is as tough as nails 
It is medium hard. It is the longest- 
wearing fence wire that ever stretched 
between two posts! 

This new LongLife Wire is made 

Y a patented process. It sets a new 


is bright 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. 

AN 2 3 BIRMINGHAM 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


high standard of fence life without adding a 
single cent to the price of the fence. 


Big Cash Prize Contest Closes Soon! 


See the new U:S-:S American Fence at your 
American Fence dealer’s. Ask him for a blank 
that will enable you to enter our big cash prize 
contest. (See details at right.) 353 prizes in cash 
money. You still have time to enter, and win. 
But hurry—contest closes April 15, 1937! 


Wire core of full content copper-bearing steel. 
This resists rust. 


A zinc-iron alloy which forms a tight chemical 
bond between the zinc and the steel. The zinc is 
fused with the steel, not just plated on. This alloy 
resists rust. 


16 1 Hed 


Heavy outer ing o y pure 
zinc. No air holes or ‘bubbles’ which permit rust 
to work in, 





‘NITED STATES STEEL 


2,60 





IN CASH 
PRIZES 


Contest open to every farm resident, male 
or female. 353 cash prizes totaling $2600 





First prize . . . 
Second prize 

Third prize . . . 
350 prizes of . . 


Go to the American Fence 
dealer in your community 
and get a Contest Entry 
Blank. Then write a short 
letter (not more than 50 
words) on the subject, 
**What I Like Best About 
American Fence.” For the 
best letters we will award 
thecash prizes listedabove. 

Contest closes at mid- 
night, April 15, 1937. Mail 
your entry to Contest 
Editor, P. O. Box 1722, 


PRIZES 





$500 in cash 
$250 in cash 
$100 in cash 
- $5 in cash, each 


Chicago, Illinois. 

No letters will be re- 
turned. In cases of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. Decision of the 
judges will be final. Judges 
are: Wheeler McMillen, Ed- 
itor, The Country Home; 
J. B. Davidson, Professor 
of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, lowa State College; E. 
W. Lehmann, Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, 
University of Illinois. 


(Contest applies to any type of U-S-S Fence such as American, 


. : ee 
OTHER U-S-S FENCE: ANTHONY e ELLWOOD e ROYAL e PRAIRIE’ © MONITOR e@ NATIONAL © U.S. Anthony, Ellwood, Prairie, Royal, Monitor, National or U.S.) 
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NO TRICK for 


The PRINCE ALBERT 
Money-Back 


2 plus postage. 


"30 SMOKES FREE 


if you don’t agree with these other 
roll-your-owners about this “makin’s” 


PRINCE ALBERT 


cur’ 


-~THE TOBACCO 
STAYS PUT IN 
THE PAPER- 

AND ROLLS 


ABC 


Rusty McGinty to roll trim cigarettes with one hand. 
Rusty explains his knack this way: ‘‘P. A. rolls easy—stays put!’’ 


WHEN IT COMES 
TO THAT MILD, 
MELLOW FLAVOR- 
PRINCE ALBERT 
IS RIGHT DOWN 


MY ALLEY 


THAT P.A. ‘NO- 
BITE’ PROCESS 
SURE IS THE 
SENSIBLE WAY 
TO TAKE THE 
HARSHNESS OUT 
OF TOBACCO 


& Sey 


CHARLIE ALDRIDGE has smoked Prince Albert 25 years. He says: ‘‘Does 
a-man’s heart good to smoke those firm cigarettes made with P. A.’’ 


Guarantee 


1f 30 swell cigarettes 
Albert. If you don’t fin 
tastiest roll-your 
, 
own cigarett 7 _ wae 
turn the pocket tin w! — 
of the tobacco in it to us at any 
por a month from this date, an 


price, 
we will refund full ere ned) 


Tobacco Company, 


Roll yourse 
from Prince 


finest 
them the = you oF 


R. J. Reynolds 
Winston-Salem, 


Pipe smokers — enjoy 


mild fla vor—for cool, 


Copyright 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
DP’ . ’ 















N orth Carolina. 


i for 
Prince Albert 
‘‘biteless” * smoking. 


NGE ALBERT | 


THE NATIONA 





RUBE ROBERTS rolls his own in 9 seconds with ‘‘crimp cut’’ Prince 
Albert. Rube continues: ‘‘—and I get 70 cigarettes out of every tin.’’ 








70 


fine roll-your- 
own cigarettes 
in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince 


Albert. 





| 
} ! | 
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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE'AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





N. C. State College Says— 


PR Ae 


Here’s how to start 1937 cops right, 
livestock right, poultry right 
By F. H. JETER 


@ This month’s most important message from State College is 
from R. L. Lovvorn: If you have poor sandy soil, plant crotalaria 
this year—15 to 20 pounds of seed per acre broadcast or two to four 


pounds in rows. 


Will it pay? Well, listen: In tests since 1931 at 


the Coastal Plain station, land continuously in corn averaged 22.1 
bushels an acre while corn and crotalaria in a two-year rotation 
upped corn yields to 39.9 bushels—I7 bushels more corn per acre. 


LANTING hints naturally lead 
off in our April messages from 
North-Carolina State College. 

Some North Carolina farmers 
grow one crop and some another but 
all grow corn. Hence we start with 
Dr. Z. P. Metcalf’s timely reminder 
for corn-planting time: “Corn plant- 
ed in May will suffer less from stalk 
borers than corn planted in April. 
By doubling the quantity of seed 
when planting corn in. low ground 
a stand can usually be obtained in 
spite of the rootworm, drillworm, 
or budworm, but it may be necessary 
to thin parts of it later.” 


In cotton seed, A. D. Stuart, seed 
specialist, reports low average germi- 
nation this year and urges all farm- 
ers to check their planting seed by 
germination tests. Where germina- 
tion is low, plant enough extra seed 
to offset the low vitality. 


Dr. R. F. Poole adds: “Treat cot- 
ton seed with two ounces Ceresan to 
the bushel to control seedling dis- 
eases and insure good stands. Do 
not plant corn that shows pink or 
black diseased areas or from moldy 
cobs. Do not plant the same crops 
on lands where heavy losses from 
disease occurred in 1936.” 


Bed sweet potatoes the first week 
in April to have plants ready June 1, 
recommends Robert Schmidt: “In- 
stead of selling best potatoes and us- 
ing culls and scrubs for seed, save the 
best for seed—smooth, well-shaped 
potatoes of desirable color and dis- 
ease-free. Next fall select seed stock 


in the field from high-yielding hills.” 


Horticulturist M. E. Gardner 
adds: “Banding of trees, screening 
the packing shed, and the use of 
general sanitation in the orchard will 
reduce the codling moth popula- 
tion.” 


ENROLL NOW—This important 
message comes from J. F. Criswell, 
head field officer for the soil con- 
servation program: If you did not 
participate in the 1936 soil conserva- 
tion program but wish to do so in 
1937, see your county agent now and 
fill out 1937 work sheets. Farmers 
who took part in 1936 will not need 
to execute new work sheets. It will 
not be possible to participate in the 
soil conservation program unless 
work sheets are on file in the county 
office. 


SOW AND PIGS—The sow and 
pigs need a clean pasture, suggests 
H. W. (“Pop”) Taylor. Soybeans 


planted in rows and cultivated just 
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twice will furnish excellent grazing 
for the animals from the time the 
plants are 15 inches high until frost. 
One acre of beans on good land will 
carry 15 or 20 shoats if they are ona 
full feed of corn and a good protein 
supplement. Biloxi or Tokyo beans 
are recommended. Castrate spring 
pigs when five weeks old and push 
them for the fall market. Keep on 
full feed. Get a copy of self-feeder 
blueprints Nos. 61 or 217 from the 
farm agent. 


YOUNG CALVES—Dr. C. D. 
Grinnells reminds us that new-born 
animals are always subject to infec- 
tion. Improper diet and poor sanita- 
tion kill many. 

In feeding calves remember that 
the fourth division or true stomach 
is the only one that functions; it is 
small in size and is sensitive. Over- 
feeding distends this stomach and 
lowers the tone of the muscle in the 
walls. Feed the calf every three or 
four hours in more limited quanti- 
ties, and fewer digestive disturb- 
ances will occur. Frequent feeding 
in small quantities is a good treat- 
ment for calves with digestive trou- 
bles. 


TO CONTROL LICE —Fred 
Haig, dairy professor, also urges ex- 
amining the cattle for lice before 
turning on pasture. This is impor- 
tant with calves and young stock. 
Maybe you can barely see the lice but 
the cattle let you know by rubbing 
against posts and trees so that the 
hair often falls out and the skin be- 
comes thick and inflamed, the ant- 
mals thin and weak. To control lice 
follow these four rules: — 

1. Make a solution by dissolving one 
ounce sodium fluoride in one gallon water. 

2. Apply this solution with a brush to 
all parts of the animal’s body and rub in 
vigorously. 

3. Tie the animal in the sunshine where 
it is protected from drafts and allow to dry. 

4. Remove all old bedding and disin- 
fect the stalls or the barn to prevent rei 
festation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS —Write 
to the agricultural editor at State 
College if you are a citizen of North 
Carolina and want one or more 0 
these new extension circulars:— 


212—Factors Affecting the Quality of Flue 
Cured Tobacco 

160—Common Parasites of Poultry 

195—Lespedeza in North Carolina 

188—Crop Rotations For Piedmont North 
Carolina 

158—Feeding for Egg Production 

174—Control of Tobacco Insects 

207—Approved Practices for 
Tobacco Plant Beds 

213—Wiring and Lighting the Farm Home 
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A Radio Potpourri 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


VERY interesting brochure came 
L% our way recently, a copy of 
a speech by David Sarnoff, presi- 
dent of RCA, on “Thirty Years of 
Broadcasting.” Had you realized 
that we’ve had three decades of radio 
—more, really? Mr. Sarnoff went 
back to Marconi and the first flash of 
wireless telegraphy from New- 
foundland to Italy—that was in 1901. 
But of course you could really go far 
back of that if you went to the real 
roots of the matter. 

Do you remember some of the 
first thrilling rescues at sea, due to 
wireless?) How many lives were 
saved from the Titanic disaster, but 
more could have been saved if the 
nearest ship had had a wireless op- 
erator on duty. But it was night and 
the operator was off duty. Following 
that catastrophe legislation was pass- 
ed making it imperative that all 
ships carrying wireless have 24- 
hours-a-day operation. 

Then came the war which brought 
such rapid improvements in wire- 
less, including wireless telephony. 
At first that was thought to be a use- 
less invention since there was no 
privacy to wireless telephony—every- 
body could hear whatever one said. 
But some few saw in that very limita- 
tion radio’s greatest opportunity— 
mass communication by radio. That 
was the third phase of radio: first the 
marine phase, then the war phase 
with its rapid development, finally 
the broadcasting phase. 

Bill Casper referred last month to 
the fact that in 1920 radio was hardly 
a word in our vocabularies. While 
its possibilities were known to a few, 
it really was in 1920 when returns of 
the Harding-Cox election were 
broadcast to an audience of several 
thousand amateurs with homemade 
sets that the idea took hold. That 
was the birth of radio broadcasting. 
The next decade will no doubt be 
featured by the perfecting of tele- 
vision. 


@ And speaking of television, a 
friend said recently, apropos our re- 
cent prediction of television by next 
Christmas, that he thought we were 
too optimistic. Perhaps, but that’s 
what “they” say. It is being exten- 
sively tested, but so far 25 to 40 miles 
seems to be the limit of the waves. 
It may be longer than next Christ- 
mas till it will be generally available, 
but by then it may be available at 
least to certain metropolitan areas. 


® We may be as misinformed about 
that as we were last month about 
Parkyakarkus and Eddie Cantor’s 
daughter. She’s engaged’ and he’s 
married, but not to each other. 
Natalie’s engagement to Joseph 
Metzger has been announced; Park- 
yakarkus was recently married to 
Thelma Leeds. Our apologies for 
Passing on the misinformation. 


® “I wish you would tell the radio 
People that haven't the least ob- 
ction to advertising,” writes J. R. 
Washburn of Maryland. “Some of 
it Is very clever, But we wish we 
could stop those announcers who hate 
themselves so from wasting time 











that might be put on music.” So 
Say we all! 














THE CHEAPEST THING ON YOUR CAR 
IS THE BEST TIRES YOU CAN BUY! 


ARD \ 
0 THE GOODYEAR STAND 
OF QUALITY AND VALUEIN THE WORLD 
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EVERY ONE BUILTT 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Charted here are average maintenance costs obtained from 
fleet owners operating hundreds of cars on Goodyear Tires. 
Note that a full set of Goodyears costs only about one-fifth 
as much as gas—from one-quarter to one-half as much as other 
routine expenses. Ratios may vary somewhat in your case de- 
pending upon roads, climate and how fast you drive, but 
these nation-wide records prove Goodyears cost Jeast under 
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900 MILES 


STORAGE AND REPAIR 
LUBRICATION, WASHING 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 


TIRES ano TUBES [i 


G-3 ALL-WEATHER SPEEDWAY 











= WHAT IS THE BEST TIRE? 


Ask the public who uses all makes and judges them 
by experience. For 21 consecutive years the public 
has voted Goodyears best by buying more Goodyear 
Tires than any other kind! 








O youknowthat Goodyear Tires— 
the world’s first-choice—actually 
cost you less than any other expense 
in operating a car or truck? 


Great fleet operators say so—only about 
one-fifth as much per 100 miles as gaso- 
line. For proof see chart above. 


You can buy a Goodyear in several price 
classes, depending upon how much mile- 
age you want. Each is the top quality 
tire at its price. Each has all the time- 
proved mileage and safety features that 


have made Goodyears tops in tires. 




















So why go on gambling on old rubberwhen 
the best tires — Goodyear Tires — are the 
smallest expense in running a car? 

















‘‘WHAT CAN WE DO?’’ 


Or plans for a special season 


° ¥ Factory Prices 
nou FENCIN 
if, yp, Will Save You Big Money 73-7 






Do you need a new game for a party? 
party? Would your club like suggestions for new projects? Have you 
problems of parliamentary law? Are you going camping next summer? 
Are there questions of etiquette that bother you? 

If “Yes” is the answer to any or all of those questions, you need a 
copy of 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


It has all the answers! Its 240 pages are chockfull of helpful sug- 
gestions to the group leader, to the hostess—to anyone, in fact, who 
doesn’t already know everything! And it costs only 25 cents a copy 
(write for quantity prices). Address orders to 

THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
i a 


Amazing New Process, using 
es Steel Wire makes 
#7 my fence last much longer thanor- fy 
y dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing Pamanrly 
a till you get my new Factory Prices. § " 


¥ JimBrownPaystheFreight ey" 
Write factory nearest you forcatalog air 
of bargains in farm and home needs & 
—Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, ~ - 
5 ire, Baby Chicks, Poultry Sup- “eee 
plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 65 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5565-A, Cleveland, Ohio; M his, Tenn. 




























































New Ideas tor Y our Club 


N THE last few weeks there have 

come to your uncle’s desk a lot of 
program and activity ideas that he 
thought were worth passing on to 
Future Farmer chapters, 4-H clubs, 
and other young folks’ organizations. 

Aside from the program topics in 
The Community Handbook (and 
there are enough there to last three 
years, where meetings are held 
monthly) how many of these have 
you tried?— 

1. Great agricultural inventors of 
America.- On a recently compiled 
honor roll of American inventors in 
all fields were Fulton, Whitney, 
Morse,. Goodyear, McCormick, 
Howe, Westinghouse, Edison, Bell, 
Mergenthaler, Hall, Wright. What 
did each do? Doesn’t the list give 
you a start on great agricultural in- 
ventors? 


2. Wouldn’t it be possible through 
better terracing, more trees, grass, 
and cover crops, and generally im- 
proved farming to stop floods on the 
streams that head in your section? 
It might make a good debate. Of 
course, if floods on all smaller streams 
could be prevented, there would be 
no river floods. _ 

3. What historic or otherwise un- 
usual trees are to be found near you? 
What is the largest that older people 
remember from the past? 


4. Are there any grandparents near 
you who were 4-H club members in 
the early years of the movement? 
Why not search them out and get 
them to tell you the methods they 
followed then? Or plan a special 
program in their honor? Or find 
who among your parents were 4-H’- 


Volley ball, an inexpensive, lively game 
for either boys or girls alone or mixed 
groups. Furthermore, players may be few 
or many to fit the crowd. 


Courtesy Florida Extension Service and U.S.D.A 


ers once on a time and get them to 
talk to your club? 


5. What could your group do to- 
ward promoting a wild life conserva- 
tion program—toward protecting and 
encouraging native birds, wild flow- 
ers in danger of extermination, use- 
ful snakes, fur-bearing animals? 
Helping keep down fires might be 
one of the biggest services you could 
render. 


6. Finally there’s this: From a 
headline the other day these words 
screamed out, “You’re bound to fail!” 
Now your uncle says, “You’re bound 
to succeed—if you really want to— 
but not in the way you've probably 
always thought of success.” Now 
there’s a topic for you! 


Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. I know some of you will 
want to frame this month’s cover 
page painting. You'll find it so de- 
signed that it can be framed without 


































































any lettering to detract from the pic- 
ture. How many of you can whistle 
these favorite notes of the redbird: 
“bert, bert, bert, che-u’”’; “blue whor- 
tle, blue whortle, blue whortle”; “tuu, 


@ Sewing, Cooking Meant Most 
(First Prize 4-H Letter) 
HE most helpful thing I learned 


in 1936 was sewing and cooking. 
The first year I entered high school 
I enrolled in 4-H club work. At that 
time I could neither cook nor sew; 
I had never had to do it because I 
had older sisters who would rather 
do it themselves than try to teach me. 


Our first project was sewing; it 
was interesting to me because it was 
something new. I tried hard to do 


' just as my instructor told me and in 


a few months’ time I was doing my 
own sewing. I knew how to buy pat- 
terns most becoming to me and I also 
knew what kind of material to buy 
that would wear well and look nice. 


When we completed our sewing 
project we took up cooking; I learn- 
ed to plan and cook meals for each 
type of person, something I had nev- 
er had to do. I also learned to cook 
many dishes I would not have known 
if it had not been for my 4-H club 
work. I am 16 years old and have 
been enrolled two years. 

Lucille Cole, 
Onslow County, N. C. 


@ Landscaped Home Grounds 
(First Prize F. F. A. Letter) 
“YV HAT meant most last year?” 


That’s an easy question to an- 
swer. It was the home improvement 
program launched by our Carlisle 
chapter of Future Farmers. I won 
first prize in this contest. The ex- 
pense in making the improvement 
around our home was only $58. The 
sale value of our farm was increas- 


ed $500. 













Since each boy was required to do 
his own work and my labor amount- 
ed to 500 hours, I learned a lot about 
different kinds of work. My work 
included experience in painting, 
whitewashing, fencing, carpentry, 
masonry, road-building, tree-prun- 
ing, and actual planning to make our 
home more attractive. 

As a result I see that labor can be 
made the important factor in home 
beautification rather than money. 
This is an experience I will always 
remember, with the expectation of 
improving my future home. 

Glenn Clay, 
Nicholas County, Ky. 


@ Learned Child Care 
(First Prize F.H.A. Letter) 


ECALLING the work covered 

in 1936, it seems only yesterday 
that I had child care and training. 
It has benefited me more than any- 
thing else I ever had in home eco 
nomics. 

Child care and training is not only 
interesting but very helpful to any 
girl whether she plans to be a home- 
maker or not. The world demands 
healthier children and what could 
be more helpful than training girls 
in high school to care for children 
the proper way? It is interesting to 
sce them grow so rapidly when given 
proper care. Grace Rivers, 


Sabine Parish, La. 


@® Other Contest Winners 
ECOND prize in the 4-H achieve- 


ment contest goes to Marie Smith 
of Georgia, third to A. B. of Texas. 
Second prize in the F.F.A. division 
has been awarded to James Brown 
of Georgia, third to Raymond Cook, 
also of Georgia. 

Bessie Gaddy, Thelma Aman, Eu 
zelia McSwain, and Annie Gordon 
Farrell, all of North Carolina, receive 
honorable mention for their good 
4-H stories. 
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TODAY, American farmers are 
helping to produce a new and 


far better motor oil. 
Back of this lies a discovery. 


From oats, wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton seed, sugar cane and other 
crops comes a remarkable, new 


oil-purifier called Furfural. 


Science finds it ideal for use 
in taking out the harmful impuri- 


ties always found in crude oils. 


Your rapid oil consumption is 
often due to these wasteful, non- 
lubricating impurities. Heat 
turns them to sticky substanees 
that catch and hold abrasive dirt. 


The engine becomes dirty and 
worn. Then every stroke sucks 


up oil out of the crankcase. 


Here is a definite reason for 
changing to New Texaco Motor 
Oil. Because taking out impuri- 
ties means you get full lubrica- 


tion, without buying so much oil. 


You can get this different new 
oil today. In all of the 48 States, 
buy it from your Texaco Dealer. 
Start now using this finer New 
Texaco Motor Oil in your cars, 
trucks, tractors ... as well as in 


all of your other farm machinery. 


HEAR EDDIE CANTOR... EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 
COLUMBIA NETWORK, 8:30 EST, 7:30 CST, 9:00 MST, 8:00 PST. 

















FOR NEW LOW-COST HAULING! 


PLYMOUTH 
COMMERCIAL CARS 








IT WAS BOUND TO COME! A line of big 116-inch Wheelbase Commercial Cars 
.--with the DURABILITY, LOW UPKEEP and LOW OPERATING COSTS for 
which Plymouth Passenger Cars are famous! Engineered and built for New 
Low-Cost Delivery and light hauling...See them before you buy new equipment! 











PLYMOUTH PICK-UP TRUCK: 116-inch wheelbase. 


Powerful 6-cyl- 


inder ‘‘L-head’’ economy engine. Body dimensions—72” x 4714” x 17”. 
All-steel cab and body . . . 100% hydraulic brakes, self-equalizing. 
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PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL SEDAN: 116-inch atehelinane ... with the 
powerful 6-cylinder ‘‘L-head’’ engine. The smartly-styled body is all- 
steel... with a carrying capacity of 105 cubic feet. 








HIS IS a move many a busi- 

ness man has long urged 
Plymouth to make: Plymouth has 
extended its great engineering... 
its famed reliability and economy 
. . . to the commercial car field. 


Money-Saving Features 


Plymouth Commercial Cars have a 
great 6-cylinder ‘‘L-head” economy 
engine ... and with calibrated ig- 
nition .. . it gives the tremendous 
power of 6.7 to 1 compression on 
regular gasoline. Water jackets are 
full-length with directional circula- 
tion. Valve-seat inserts save valve 
grinding. Other important features 
include four piston rings. . . silent, 
chain driven camshaft ... a big 
special clutch. 

For strength and safety ... the 
big six-inch double-drop frame has 


five massive cross members... all- 
steel bodies and cabs . . . double- 
action hydraulic brakes that are 
self-equalizing . . super-strong 
Hypoid rear axle. 


Today, ‘‘Look at All Three’”’ low- 
priced commercial car lines. Com- 
pare performance ... features... 
size ... and operating economy. 
Get Plymouth’s story from any 
Chrysler, De Soto or Dodge dealer. 


See how much extra durability 
and value Plymouth has built into 
these modern commercial cars. 


EASY TO BUY! 


Plymouth Commercial Cars are 
priced with the lowest. Low first 
payments and easy monthly terms 
are offered by Commercial Credit 
Company. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 





Fascinating Worlds About Us 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 





Phote by 


Orchard orioles: male, brilliant orange and 
black; female, a gray and greenish yellow. 


FIND April unusually fascinating 

for bird study. The miracle of 
migration is on in full swing. As 
the juncos depart the orioles appear. 
Now is the time to see transient 
guests as north-bound they pause to 
pay you a visit. Listen for strange 
songs in the bird medley; look for 
the unusual bird everywhere. April 
abounds in bird surprises and thrills. 
Keep a record of what you see and 
hear. Field glasses will help a lot. 


@ Spica and the Virgin 


Virgo (the Virgin) is the sixth 
sign and the seventh constellation of 
the zodiac. It is a huge constellation 
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and contains one of the whitest of 
the first magnitude stars, Spica, 
marking the ear of wheat supposed- 
ly held by the Celestial Virgin. Spica 
rises slightly south of exact east not 
long after sunset in April. 


@ Detour Ahead 


Recently when a line of busy ants 
caught my attention I drew a line in 
the dirt directly across their path. 
Confusion instantly resulted. The 
ants, grouped thickly on either side 
of the line, brushed antennas together 


as if conversing, then with one ac- 
cord surrounded the line. Such a line 
invariably confuses ants and after ap- 
parently holding a council they either 
surround or pass over it. Do you 
notice these interesting little crea- 
tures? 


@ Polka Dot Landscape 


Beautiful in April is the flowering 
dogwood, standing out in splendid 
white against fast-greening woods— 
a sight that truly thrills! Yet these 
snowy blossoms are not flowers but 
leaves which have opened from about 
the true flowers. How much they 
look like a corolla! But no doubt 
they advertise well to insect bene- 
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The flowering dog- 
wood stands out a 
splendid white against 
fast-greening woods 
E a sight that 
truly thrills. 
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Y Dogwood leaf 


factors the inconspicuous flower clus- 
ters which they surround and which 
the bugs and bees will pollinate for 
a reward of nectar. 


@ Fastidious Tree Dweller 


Wary but very in- , 
quisitive, the rac- 
coon seems particu- 


larly interested in oo, 
bright things. But A 
he has the habit of ie 


looking the other aig) 
way as he examines 4 
them with his foot. 
Ring-tailed and 
black-masked, he 
homes in the hol- 
low of a tree, prefer- 
ably near water, for he washes the 
food he eats. He is easily tamed if 
taken young and makes an interest- 
ing pet, though not so clean as his 
food-washing habit might lead you 
to believe. 





What Do You Know About Nature? 


UR nature articles by Herbert 

Wendell Austin are apparently 
being enjoyed by nearly everybody. 
But we’re wondering just how much 
our young folks themselves know 
about outdoor things. Certainly 
there’s nothing about us that offers 
more opportunities for real fun or 
personal improvement and that costs 
less. So for the best letter that reach- 
es us by May | on “The Most Inter- 
esting Things in Nature I’ve Seen or 
Learned” we're going to pay $8, for 
the second best $5, for the third best, 


$3. To all those awarded honorable 
mention will be sent a copy of The 
Community Handbook. 

You may write about birds or 
rocks or bees or something you ve 
studied under the microscope of 4 
polecat or a wild flower or a weed of 
something else. Whatever you tell 
us about, tell your story clearly, 1” 
terestingly, and in as few words as 
possible. : 

Send your letter to Young People's 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 


cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all or« 


lers to The 


Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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ee Play Ball! — Softball 





EN, women, boys, and girls are 
turning again to that most uni- 
versal of American sports, baseball. 
Above the roar of the crowd can be 
heard “Strike three and you’re out!” 
Or maybe it will be a signal from 
home plate, “The runner’s safe.” 


Yes, we all agree that baseball is a 
great game, but now a new game, 
softball, is coming to the front. A 
softball field is much smaller than a 
baseball diamond, having a 60-foot 
base line with a pitching distance of 
40 feet. Those who are too young or 
old to chase long flies or throw 
curves now have a chance to get in 
on the fun. A vacant lot or the cow 
pasture is just the place for a merry 
game. Softball is here to stay; it is 
less expensive than baseball, a larger 
ball is used (12-inch), and gloves 
and masks are not necessary. A soft- 
ball team has ten players, there being 
four fielders. A regulation game con- 
sists of seven innings. Batting order, 
fouls, strikes, outs, etc. are the same 
as in baseball. 


Many big league baseball players 
got their start playing in the back 
pastures. Who knows but you may 
play with the Dizzy Deans and Lon 
Warneckes of tomorrow? 


If you would like further infor- 
mation on organization of a soft- 
ball team write to Leo H. Fisher, 
president, Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago, IIl., or 
to Wade Ison, Charlotte News, Char- 
lotte, N.C., or A. B. Chapman, Jr., 
312 Bute St., Norfolk, Va. 


VOCATIONAL BOYS FIND 
BETTER CORN METHODS 


(THERE are a great many farmers 

in Princess Anne County, Va., 
and adjoining counties that follow an 
old custom of throwing up a high 
tidge, anywhere from one to two 
feet high, with a turnplow for plant- 
Ing corn. 

Vocational agriculture classes at 
the Oceana and Kempsville high 
schools discussed and studied this 
Practice at great length. A compari- 
son was also made in the 30 corn 
Projects conducted by class mem- 
bers last year. This study showed 
that (1) flat planting produced high- 
“r average yields, (2) maximum yield 
or ridge planting was 40 bushels 
og acre compared with top yield of 
82 bushels for level planting, (3) 
more time is required to prepare land 
or ridge planting, (4) corn is much 
arder to cultivate and is more af- 
fected in dry seasons when planted 
ON a ridge, and (5) when planted flat, 


and can be more easily planted to 
other crops t 





- al he following year. 
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The Greatest Testimonial of Them All 
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TONS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


For more than 40 years, good 
farmers have been growing good 
crops with V-C Fertilizers. 


Year after year these splendid 
fertilizers have given good results 
in the fields of farmers who grow 
Wheat, Corn and other small grains; 
Cotton, Tobacco and Peanuts; Pota- 
toes and other vegetable and fruit 
crops, and Citrus. 


Faithful adherence to the prin- 
ciple of making honest goods has 
been rewarded by the appreciation 
and confidence of thousands of the 
best farmers. This preference en- - 
ables us to offer you, through reliable 
agents, the fertilizer with more than 
35 million tons of experience back of 
every bag. See our Agent and place 
your order now. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


Reliable Agents Everywhere 






FERTILIZERS 














RAWLEIGH ROUTE 
HIS means steady auto service to 800 
families. While similar well-established 
routes earn $100 a week, you must be satisfied with $25 
a week the first few months. No experience necessary 
but man selected must be reliable, industrious, age 25-50. 
The right man will become an authorized Rawieigh Dealer 
for 230 home necessities started on our capital; trained 
the 45 year old Rawleigh way 
now used on nearly 9,000 
Rawleigh Routes. Write now, 


RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. D-72-PGF - 
Freeport, Ill. 



















E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 

writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 
columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raveicu, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMmpPHis, TENN. Datxas, TEXAS 




































SUN-RESISTING 
RUBBER SOLD ME 


ON GOODRICH 





THIS AMAZING DISCOVERY 


INSURES LONG LIFE T 


It’s your gain, Mr. Farmer! 
America’s oldest tire manu- 
facturer has made another 
great discovery which will 
save you money. It’s a spe- 
cial rubber—Sun- Resisting 
Rubber—now used in all 
Farm Service Silvertowns. 


This development stops the 
quick deterioration of 
rubber when exposed to 
sunlight! It makes tires 
last longer. 

You know that the sun is 
one of rubber’s worst 
enemies. Ordinary rubber 
deteriorates quickly under 
sunlight, even if it is 
never used—never touched. 
But Sun- Resisting Rubber 
retains its strength and 
long-wearing qualities. 
Let the sun sizzle, this 
rubber can take it. No 
need now to worry about 
tires rotting out before 
they wear out! Goodrich 
gives you your money’s 
worth and more, too! 


TREAD HAS GEAR-TOOTH GRIP 


For tractors Goodrich 
builds a tire with an over- 
size tread design. The 
double heavy cleats dig in 
with a gear- tooth 
grip. They pull 
forwards or 


iM 


Coodrich 


o>. > 


TRACTOR AND TIRES 
IMPLEMENT 

backwards. They give you 
the extra traction that cuts 
VY, off fuel bills, lets you 
do 4 days’ work in 3. You 
can save plenty with these 
new tires —save year after 
year after year. 





TRUCK TIRE INVENTION 
SAVES MONEY FOR 
FARMERS 


Want to spend less money 
on truck tires? A Goodrich 
engineer invented a way to 
protect tires against side- 
wall breaks and blow-outs. 
This invention— Triple 
Protection — positively 
checks 80% of all premature 
failures! Some farmers tell 
us they have doubled their 
mileage with these tires. 
Maybe you can save, too. 
See the Goodrich man. 


See a Goodrich dealer now. 
Get his price on changing 
over your tractor or imple- 
ments. Remember, with 
Sun-Resisting Rubber you 
get extra long life — addi- 
tional service free. It 
costs you nothing extra. 
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Silvertowns 
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foryou! 


Make big money daily 
selling colored people one 
minute hair dressing, in- 
stant skin bleach, mystic 
curios. Sells fast; repeats 












SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have 
a surplus of is just what somebody else 
wants. Turn your surplus into cash by 


offering it for sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


faster. Get free samples; gua- 
ranteed money-making proposi- 
Dpt. A-425, Memphis, Tenn. 





tion. Lucky Heart Co. 


SODAY 





We will send a Reinf: STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 





lorced 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. not, cnet sothing, Horsehide 


ORE, MD, 
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P retty Furniture from Boxes 


By KATHERINE BRIDGES 


@ Are you handy with saw and 
hammer? Of course, people smile 
and predict mashed thumbs when- 
ever girls start hammering. But it 
is easy to make attractive, serviceable 
furniture with some boxes, a ham- 
mer a saw—and no mashed fingers! 


PERHAPS you'd like a dressing 

table for your room. Well, get 
two orange or lemon crates the same 
size and a half-inch board 12x36 
inches. A discarded table leaf cut to 
the correct length is excellent. Take 
a narrow strip of wood—the slats off 
a box will do—and nail it across the 
backs of the two crates as a brace. Be 
sure to allow 10 or 12 inches’ space 
between the crates for knee room. 
Next place the board across the tops 
of the crates and nail it in place. 

You can paint the top any desired 
color. It will require two coats of en- 
amel; be sure to let the first dry thor- 
oughly before applying the second. 
You may paint the crates too if you 
wish, though it is not necessary since 
they will be hidden. 

You are now ready to make the 
drapery, for which you'll need 24% 
yards of cloth. Cretonne, chintz, dain- 
ty print, or gingham may be used. 
Cut a strip six inches wide off the 
material lengthwise for a ruffle. Put 
a narrow hem in the cut edge but 
you needn’t hem the selvage side. 
Stitch a half-inch hem in the large 
piece of cloth and run a heavy string 
or cord through it. Fasten each end 
of the string to tacks driven just 
around the corners on the back side 
of the table top. You can then adjust 
the fullness) Now run a _ string 
through the ruffle hem and fasten it 
in the same manner. Then tack the 
ruffle to the edge of the top at two- 
inch intervals, using brass-headed 
tacks or the celluloid-headed thumb- 
tacks in a color to match your 
drapery. Hang a mirror over the 
table and you are through! 

If it’s a desk or worktable you 
need, get four crates and a piece of 


plyboard 18 x 36 inches. Nail two 
crates together back to back, then the 
other two the same way. Place these 
two double crates 14 inches apart 
and nail the board securely across the 
top. Paint or varnish this as you like, 
You will like the shelves for books, 


A triple bookcase that is attractive 
under a window may be made of 
three boxes. Apple boxes or shell 
boxes are fine for this. One should 
be six inches higher than the second 
and that six inches higher than the 














third. You will have to saw the two 
shorter ones to proper length. Sim- 
ply measure six inches on one and 
twelve on the other, mark, and saw. 
Then nail the end pieces back on. 
Paint it any color you wish. 


Lynn Bogue Hunt and the Redbird 


@ Painter of this month’s cover page, Lynn Bogue Hunt 1s recog- 
nized as one of the foremost of American nature artists. From his 
earliest years he showed an excited interest in birds and animals. 
Hunter and fisherman he still is, but always the painter's sketch box 
goes along. His story of how the redbird has figured in his own life 
will, we are sure, interest all nature lovers and bird enthusiasts. 


HE cardinal is one of the most 

beloved of American birds. It 
was the motive figure in two of the 
finest romances ever written by an 
American, The Kentucky Cardinal 
and Aftermath, by James Lane Al- 
len. Washington loved the cardinal, 
Lincoln too, and Andrew Jackson. 
A favorite with great and small, the 
cardinal belongs to the romantic 
Old South but it is a resident of 
most of our Northern States too, 
though it is not so plentiful there. 

I grew up in southern Michigan 
and heard of the cardinal there, but 
the first one I really saw was in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City. I was a 
country lad trying to establish my- 
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self as an artist in New York; natu- 
rally I spent some time in the parks, 
where living and entertainment were 
cheap. I had been in the city 4 
month when one day in December 
after a night of windless snowfall I 
was walking in the park admiring 
the lacy patterns of snow on the 
trees; I heard a whistling call from 
a bit of cover and saw a crimson flash 
as a. cardinal swept into view 4m 
posed for me, a lovely picture against 
the dark twigs and the white snow: 

Now you can see why I too love 
the cardinal and why I chose this 
handsome, romantic chap as a cover 
motive for The Progressive Farmer 


LYNN BOGUE HUNT: 
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Boy Improving Farm 
s A member of the Pageland 
+4 chapter of Future Farmers I am 
trying to put into effect worth-while 
farm improvements. In one family 
I know, the boy is an F. F. A. mem- 
ber, his father attends vocational eve- 
ning classes, and his mother is a 
member of the home demonstration 
club. This family has cooperated 
and made a success of farming. 
They have made improvements for 
more cash income, living at home 
and home beautification, and recrea- 
tion. This family has a radio, the 
house has been painted, and the barn 
recently covered. The soil has been 
improved by sowing lespedeza and 
other legumes and the whole farm 
terraced. They have recently estab- 
lished a home orchard and built a 
laying house for 200 hens. Long- 
staple cotton is now being planted 
on this farm. Two sows will farrow 
in 1937; several beef calves have been 
raised for market. A potato curing 
house was built last year. 
If all farms were improved as this 
one has been the farmers would be 
happier and more comfortable. 
These improvements have been 
made within the past two years. 
They represent the sort of thing that 
F. F. A. membership encourages. 

C. A. Funderburk, 
Chesterfield County, S.C. 


QO YQ 
CAPABLE vs. CARELESS 
TENANTS 


AOST discussions of tenancy 
seem to me to miss an import- 
ant point. While it is essential to 
the country’s welfare to help tenants 
become landowners, there is no 
substitute for good judgment and 
nothing more expensive in manag- 
ing a farm than poor judgment. How 
can the government possibly attempt 
to finance men who let possible 
profits leak through their fingers or 
cause loss and unnecessary expense 
by carelessness and neglect? 

Isn’t there some way to help ten- 
ants who are really good managers 
but wait before attempting to carry 
the burden of those who wouldn’t 
be able to keep farms even if they 
received them as outright gifts? Per- 
haps their sons, who will be better 
educated, can make better use of 
such help. A. J. W., 

Wake County, N.C. 

Editor's Note—The President’s com- 
Mission fully recognizes the force of what 
A, J. W. says. Only tenants who give 
Proot of a real determination to help them- 


selves can expect help under the new fed- 
eral program. 


2 QD @Q 


FRINGE TREE 
(Also called Granddaddy Graybeard ) 
By ANNE BLACK WELL PAYNE 
({0D must have dreamed a long 
time 
Of the Ocean; 
But the frin ge tree 
Vas just a lovel y notion— 
A cherished fancy, maybe, 
Up His sleeve, 
It is so stran ge and white, 
So hard to believe. 
ds make a thing as delicate and slim 
S$ this must have delighted Him. 














OVERALLS 


Sanforized-Shrunk 


®@ Overalls rightly come under your 
regular farm costs, just like seed or feed. 
Measured by satisfaction as well as service, 
Super Big Bens are a paying proposition 
... with outstanding wearing quality and 
more solid comfort. 


You'll like these improved Super Big Bens 
especially because they last longer and fit 
perfectly even after washing. All Super Big 
Bens are made from denim Sanforized- 
shrunk. That means completely shrunk by 
the Sanforizing process so you can buy 
your correct size... enjoy it for the life 
of the garment. 


Made from a new, tough denim of rich 
blue color. Expertly designed in your 
proper length for improved comfort. Sturdy 
workmanship at seams and points of strain. 
Easily adjustable Parva suspender loops. 
Special comfort-curve seat and “tailored” fit. 


Buy Super Big Ben from your favorite 
retailer. If he doesn’t have them, tell him 
to write his dry goods wholesaler or to the 


BLUE BELL OVERALL COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


; Shu h 
40 WORTH sracer A new yoru«w ciTy 








@ Only Quality Products Pay 
($25 Prize Letter) 


HAVE learned that I can have 

something to sell every month of 
the year; that there is a ready mar- 
ket for vegetables, milk, butter, 
chickens, pork, and eggs in the near- 
by towns. But I have also found out 
something else that cannot be too 
often emphasized. It is this: To sell 
any farm product profitably we must 
do three things: 

First, pick and grade carefully. 


Second, handle it so as not to 
damage it. 

Third, display it as attractively as 
you can. 

Take potatoes, for example. Put 
the U.S. No. 1’s in hampers to 
themselves, and you will find they 
are no trouble to sell at a fancy price. 
This rule will work with all farm 
produce. If you have watermelons, 
don’t load the truck with melons 
ranging all the way from 15 to 40 
pounds. Instead try to get them of 
uniform size and shape. 


If you expect to sell eggs, get a few 
nice dozen-egg cartons. Put up 
fresh, clean eggs in this way and you 
will always find a ready market at 
a good price. 

I find that Rhode Island Reds are 
one of the best sellers as friers. I put 
them in a nice, open coop so they can 
be seen and, believe me, they sell! 

Another thing is a fat pig—every- 
body wants him. I keep a good 
brood sow from which I sell the sur- 
plus pigs on foot or as pork. 


Another excellent item is a surplus 
of good seed. I find many farmers 
fail to save enough seed for the year’s 
planting, so I have them for sale and 
get a good price. 

Diversification is not enough. We 
must aim at diversification plus high 
quality. R. T. Nelson, 

De Soto Parish, La. 


@® Seed, Fertilizer, and Forests 
($15 Prize Letter) 


| HAVE gained very valuable in- 

formation from keeping complete 
records of all farm operations. For 
instance, in 1936 by planting half my 
cotton acreage in purebred seed I 
realized $126 more from increased 
yields and better staple than from the 
remaining half. I also planted half 
my corn acreage in highest quality 
seed and got a 30 per cent increase 
with the same fertilization and cul- 
tivation. 

By selling my surplus corn through 
pigs and chickens I realized an aver- 
age of $1.21 per bushel while local 
corn sold for about 60 cents per 
bushel. This would add $328 in cash 
value, besides giving my _ tenants 
more work during the usual slack 
periods on the farm, thus increasing 
their income. By buying fertilizer 
cooperatively I find that I saved $2.50 
per ton, and that high analysis super- 
phosphate and potash fertilizers paid 
as high as $5.58 profits on cotton and 
$3.32 on corn following heavy crops 
of legumes. 
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“How I Made More Money in 1930” 


Prize letters from all over Dixie should help our readers 


@ In February we offered $70 in prizes for the best letters on“How 
I Increased My Cash Income in 1936” —three first prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, and ten $2 prize letters. The three first prize letters all ap- 
pear this month. Mr. Nelson wins first because he emphasizes not 
only what to produce but how to market it so as to get extra profits; 
Mr. Key because of important lessons based on scrupulous record- 
keeping; Mr. Love because he shows what a wide-awake tenant 
farmer can do to help himself without waiting for outside ad. 


The woodlands have been a source 
of income also; $78 worth of diseas- 
ed, fallen, and damaged trees were 
utilized for market, lumber, and fire- 
wood. Fire prevention methods 
have resulted in a beautiful growth 
of young timber to cash in on in later 
years. An abundance of litter for 
stable bedding and compost heaps is 
available. This alone has added $95 
by cutting commercial fertilizer 
costs. 

An active support of church and 
community organizations has added 
profits of happiness and good will; 
however, my records do not say how 
many dollars worth. CYP. Rey; 

Colleton County, S.C. 


@ A Tenant Farmer’s Plans 
($10 Prize Letter) 


Y RECORD books show how 

I made more money in 1936. 
Let it first be said that I am a small 
tenant farmer in a Mississippi hill 
county. In 1935 my crop base was 
10 acres of cotton, 8 acres of corn, 
2 acres of truck, plus a garden. My 
livestock assets were 1 horse and 2 
cows. I paid 25 per cent of my crop 
as rent. For three consecutive years 
I had harvested two 500-pound bales 
of cotton from this 10 acres, using 
common seed. My net income in 
1935 from cotton, my only cash crop, 
was $41.60 above cost of production. 


In 1936 I changed my crop base 
to 6 acres in cotton, 6 acres in corn, 
6 acres in soybean hay, plus truck 
and garden as in 1935. From my 


home bank I secured a loan to buy 
2 cows, 4 pigs, a used separator, fer- 
tilizer for my cotton, and 3 bushels 
of high quality cotton seed. 


I gave 


my horse and cows as security. My 
1936 income’ was as follows:— 





“OES er OE en $121.98 
CO. | eee Aner 124.49 
1 YT I0) (Rs eS 60.00 

$306.47 


My loan plus interest amounted to 
$163.50, leaving a balance of $142.97, 
which was a gain of $101.37 over 
what I made in 1935. In addition I 
have the cows I bought, the used 
separator, and my hay crop will car- 
ry my livestock through the winter. 
I look forward to a future balance of 
crops plus livestock. The figures I 
have given represent cash profits 
after all costs of production were 
paid. Frank Love, Jr., 

Oktibbeha County, Miss. 


@ A 15-Year-Old Girl’s Record 
(Extra $5 Prize Letter) 


| AM only fifteen but have been 

helping Father take care of the 
family for two years and had to 
handle most of the plans for increas- 
ing income and taking care of the 
family budget in 1936. At the be- 
ginning of the year we had 52 hens, 
6 cows, 2 calves, 2 mules, 2 hogs, and 
a mare but the family was without 
money. 


By March we had enough money 
from eggs to buy 250 baby chicks. 
By June 13 we had sold the young 
roosters for $30.50 to take care of the 
feed bill. We planted more truck, 
corn, and hay, and less cotton. We 
made $62.50 on potatoes, $42.66 on 
beans, $57.34 on peas, $69.50 on to- 
matoes, $30.50 on cabbage, $30.33 on 
onions, $19.67 on lettuce, and $37 on 
peanuts, watermelons, and canta- 
loupes, a total of $349.50 from truck 








We banked $337 of this, 


By July there had been a colt, four 
calves, and 11 pigs born on the farm, 
We sold the mare and colt for $175, 
which we banked. We sold two cows 
and calves for $90, which we used 
for feed bills. We sold a sow and six 
pigs for $25, and used that money for 
clothes. 


products. 


We made one bale of cotton, 
plenty of corn, and a lot of hay. By 
careful planning, wise spending, and 
studying farm papers, we reached 
the end of 1936 with $512 in the 
bank, 174 young pullets just begin- 
ning to lay, and a barn and silo full 
of feed. In 1937 we ought to make a 
better profit and a good living for 
the family. Norvella Shuffield, 

Hot Springs County, Ark. 


@ A Resourceful Farm Woman 
(Extra $5 Prize Letter) 


M* HUSBAND is paralyzed, so 

it became necessary for me to 
run the farm in 1935 and 1936 to 
provide for him and two small chil- 
dren. 


I was not prepared for these prob- 
lems, though I have spent my life on 
the farm. I read farm bulletins and 
farm magazines carefully and asked 
the advice of my county agent. | 
gathered the idea that it was best to 
raise all needed food and feed crops 
and a greater variety of money crops 
—cotton, tobacco, blackeyed peas, 
cattle, hay, and hogs. 

Our tobacco sold poorly. Our best 
cash crop was hay—a fine mixture 
of Herd’s-grass and timothy harvest- 
ed at the proper time and cured and 
housed properly. During late sum- 
mer we sold $150 worth of baled hay 
at $22.50 per ton, averaging 100 
pounds to the bale. Now in January 
(as I write this) we are selling it at 
$25 per ton. It will be worth more 
later on. From our fall crops we will 
have 10 to 15 tons to sell besides what 
we need for our own cattle and 
horses. 

This is a 210-acre farm, with 100 
acres in low grounds. Last spring we 
sowed 10 acres in lespedeza. We ex- 
pect to sell the seed. We plan to sow 
20 acres in hay crops in 1937. I be- 
lieve we will realize $500 from our 
1936 hay. We also sold five Polled 
Hereford cows for $250 and 12 calves 
for $200. Mrs. John Young, 

Mecklenburg County, Va. 


® Crops Farmer Adds Livestock 
(Special $5 Prize Letter) 

HE year 1929 my fertilizer bill 

was $2,171.55. Tobacco sold low 

and weevils got my cotton. I bought 


corn to finish my crop. In 1 
could not pay for the fertilizer I 


bought and in 1931 I could hardly 44 


buy any. 

I was puzzled. I decided I would 
have to change my farming system 

I had two milk cows and calvesy. 
one sow and eight pigs, and a mice 
lot of hens. I traded a male pig for4 bs 
ewe and twin lambs; traded calves 
(Continued on page 78) 
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“It's pretty hard to beat NATURE” 





ERE is an action picture of the great Rosalind, winner of 
the 1936 Hambletonian—the $50,000 trotting stake which 
is held in August every year at Goshen, N. Y. 


Nature gave Rosalind something an ordinary horse hasn’t got 
and can’t get — a natural balance of vital elements, speed, stride, 
courage, endurance. That’s why she is worth a fortune compared 
to an ordinary plug. 

Mother Nature also gave a natural balance of vital elements to 
Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Nitrogen, of course — and that’s 
mighty important — but in addition to nitrogen Natural Chilean 
contains more than thirty other elements such as calcium, iodine, 
boron, potassium, manganese and so on. And remember, because of 
its natural origin, these vital impurities are always carried in Nat- 
ural Chilean Soda in Mother Nature’s own wise balance and blend. 

Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda... the safe, effective food for 
your crops. It is an excellent side dresser. 


THE NEW 

DESIGN | 
| «(OFTHE [ 
“OLD STYLE” fh 








Trotting Queen 


ROSALIND 2:01 34, famous 4 year old bay filly owned by Gibson 
White, driven by Ben F. White. As a 3 year old, Rosalind won 
the great Hambletonian Stake at Goshen last year. 


ON YOUR RADIO! UNCLE NaTcuEL & SONNY 


The two famous Chilean Calendar Characters 
2 Programs per week 
See announcements of leading Southern Stations 


WAPI Birmingham Ala. WWL New Orleans 
WSFA Montgomery ...Ala, WBT Charlotte... 
WFLA Tampc.... ..Fla. WPTF Raleigh 

WSB Atlanta . ; WIS Columbia 


WRVA Richmond 
WJDX Jackson 
WMC Memphis .. 
KWKH Shreveport 





Natural Chilean 
NITRATE of SODA 


NATURAL AS THE GROUND. IT COMES FROM 
* 


With Vital Elements in Nature’s Balance and Blend 
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Apuil is last month for adopting plan in 1937 ) 


By REV. DUMONT CLARKE 


@ April marks practically the last opportunity in 1937 
for country churches to adopt “The Lord’s Acre Plan” and 
for members to undertake projects. Hence quick action 
is necessary in the case of any church interested. The 
Lord’s Acre Plan need not interfere with any established 
method of stewardship but will both supplement and in- 
crease systematic cash contributions already being made. 


I UNDREDS of communications 

have come to the Religious De- 
partment of the Farmers Federation 
in response to the article on “The 
Lord’s Acre’ Plan” in the January 
Progressive Farmer, and in response 
to the article by Dr. Holland and the 
letter by Dr. Blackwell in succeeding 
issues. Mailed from every state in 
the South and from states in the 
North, these earnest expressions of 
interest indicate the need felt on 
every hand for this vital plan for re- 
inforcing and enlarging country 
church work. 


The large quantities of literature 
that have been sent to all parts of the 
South in response to these requests 
will undoubtedly help to advance 
the Lord’s Acre movement greatly 
this year. This Bible practice with 
its divine Sanction for dedicating to 
Jehovah “the first fruits of the 
ground and the firstlings of the flock 
and the herds,” this daily work in 
the open fields for God, with its spir- 
itual as well as its financial values, 
will certainly grow from strength to 
strength. 


A Working Church Spirit 


The Lord’s Acre Plan is putting 
the people in the church, young and 
old, creatively to work, developing 
a working church spirit. It is mak- 
ing it clearer through actual demon- 
stration that only a working church 
can be fully receptive to the great 
teachings of the Bible and exercise a 
strong Christian influence on the in- 
dividual, home, and community. The 
Lord’s Acre work is definitely help- 
ing to fulfill the Christian ideal set 
forth in Editor Clarence Poe’s stir- 
ring editorial in the December Pro- 
gressive Farmer: “We do not need to 
proclaim less eloquently the glories 
of God’s Kingdom in the after life, 
but we do need to work more hero- 
ically that in this present life God’s 
Kingdom may come and His will be 
done—as in Heaven so on earth.” 


Work for God’s cause can and 
should have its expression in sub- 
stantial part under the leadership of 
the country church. As President 
James G. K. McClure, Jr., of the 
Farmers Federation puts it, “The 
country church, in the opinion of 
many people the most valuable in- 
stitution in America, has been the 


nursery of many of the most con- . 


structive movements of the past 500 
years. It needs better support for its 
task of building Christian character 
and a Christian civilization. The 
farmer cannot subscribe much cash 
to his church but he can subscribe an 


acre of corn or an 
acre of potatoes. His 
wife can subscribe a 
hen and raise a flock 
of chickens. Every 
child in the family 
can undertake some 
project. In this way 
we may quadruple 
the country church 
income.” 

Recently Dr. Her- 
man C. Weber, presi- 
dent of the Steward- 
ship Council of the 
United States and 
Canada, went with 
me on a Lord’s Acre 
field trip through 
several counties. Up- 
on his return Dr. 
Weber wrote: “I wel- 
come every technique 
or plan which per- 
sonalizes giving. The 
Lord’s Acre does this 
pre-eminently. Toil 
goes into it. Sharing 
with the Lord that 
which is a daily care 
and concern goes 
into it. I rejoice that 
country boys and 
girls, men and 
women, have this fas- 
cinating plan through 
which to learn, and 
learn deeply and 
thoroughly, by do- 
ing. Those who are 
close to the soil are in a most literal 
way co-laborers with God. In fact, 
one of the most beautiful character- 
izations of Christian discipleship is 
St. Paul’s phrase in I Corinthians, 
‘Ye are God’s husbandry,’ which 
may be freely translated as ‘Ye are 
God's farming outfit.’” 


Below, right—This boy of Duncan’s Creek 

Presbyterian Church with the proceeds from 

his Lord’s Acre chickens bought enough 
coal to heat his church for six weeks. 


Below—This corn project was one of several 

which enabled Davis Chapel Methodist 

Church to meet its obligations for the first 
time in years. 


















Top—Some 75 members of this church (Cooley Springs 
Baptist) raised Lord’s Acré cotton projécts which yielded 


$1,500 for the church. 


Middle—An acre of soybeans yielded $34.50 as a supple- 
mentary contribution by men of Conley Memorial 


Presbyterian Church. 


Bottom—These children added to the proceeds from boys’ 
corn project to make $60 for Liberty Baptist Church. 


Through a real interaction between 
Scripture teachings and the work on 
the Lord’s Acre projects church 
members are learning to coordinate 
the teachings of religion with the 
practice of it. The truth of this state- 
ment is borne out through the fol- 
lowing stories, illustrative of many 
similar experiences:— 

“We have had great satisfaction 
in working together with God,” said 
a young man in a large young peo- 
ple’s group project. “It has bound 
us all closer together, and has made 
our Sunday school class mean more 
to us. 





And a woman who for years now 
has gathered her Sunday eggs for the 
Lord, testifies: “The first time | 
went into the henhouse to gather my 
Sunday eggs as my project, I felt 
God very near to me and I have felt 
His presence ever since, daily as well 
as Sunday, as I have entered the hen- 
house.” 


“Deliver Me From Evil” 


Innumerable testimonies such as 
the following have been given: “Our 
Lord’s Acre projects have brought 
brightness to our life in the home 
and on the farm. Our church has 
been blessed with a new spirit of co- 
operation.” “My project has helped 
me to think of God and to keep from 
thinking and doing things that are 
wrong.” 

God has sent this wonderful plan 
of Bible days again to the church, at 
a time most favorable for its under- 
standing and operation. Its values 
are many, the need for it is urgent. 
A clarion call sounds forth to all 
country church members to adopt 
the plan and thus offer “the first 
fruits of their fields and the firstlings 
of their flocks” to God. 

Editor's Note.—For further literature 


send 9 cents in stamps to Rev. Dumont 
Clarke, Director Religious Department, 


~ 


Farmers Federation, Asheville, N.C 
CUT OUT MESSY FIELDS 
cy= of the most profitable jobs 


many farmers could do this 
month would be to sit down and see 
how many small patches could be 
eliminated by putting two or more 
patches together through eliminating 
hedgerows, changing wire fences, or 
putting in a new system of terraces. 
The striking waste of time in very 
small, irregular fields, where a farm 
is well equipped with labor-saving 
machinery, was revealed in a careful 
study by the Alabama Experiment 
Station of nine demonstration farms 
in 1930 to 1932. Corn fields aver- 
aging 3.8 acres in size required 83 
per cent more man and 60 per cent 
more mule time before harvest than 
fields averaging 10.4 acres. Extreme- 
ly small cotton fields were not com- 
mon on these farms, but those aver- 
aging 7.9 acres in size required 24 
per cent more man and 31 per 
cent more mule time before har- 
vest than fields averaging 13.3 acres 
in size. Nearly one hour more of 
tractor time per acre was used on 
the larger fields, however. 


2 WY LY 
NEW PLANTERS OFFERED 
HE variable-depth cotton planter, 


insuring better stands in any 
season, and practically eliminating 
the necessity of planting a second of 
third time, has attracted wide atten- 
tion. Until recently, however, the 
planter has not been generally avail- 
able. This season several firms, 
whose names we shall be glad to send 
to any interested reader, will offer 
the planter as a standard model. 
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he fertilizer mixer 
must be a careful 
buyer. He can’t afford to 
make mistakes — because 
if he does, his goods won’t 
make good crops, and 
he'll eventually lose his 
Customers, 
So—isn’t it important to 
you when you buy nitrate 
of soda, to know that the 


A Statement by Dr. H. H. Zimmerley 
Director, Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station, Norfolk, Va. 

... Tothe already heavy load of the 
American farmer there has been added 
the fear of deficiency diseases caused 
by lack of minor elements. Secondary 
elements ...except in specific cases, are 
either supplied abundantly by the 
ingredients commonly. used in com- 
pounding mixed goods, or are pres- 
ent in sufficient quantities in the soil. 
From _apaper delivered before the National 
Fertilizer Association, June, 1936. 


buy Arcadian to use in 
their own products. 

This is a tip for you. It 
means that they believe 
Arcadian to be a good buy 
in “soda”. It is a good buy 
because Arcadian gives 
more nitrogen for the 
money—and nitrogen is 
the reason for buying 
“‘soda’’. 


fertilizer mixers use Arcadian, the American 
Soda in their mixed goods? 

These mixers don’t buy on claims. They 

uy On facts alone—on the results of scien- 


tific tests of what’s best for their fertilizers 
and for your land. 


So remember—mixed goods makers 


WHAT VIRGINIA AND CAROLINA FARMERS THINK ABOUT ARCADIAN, THE 


it because it distributes perfectly and gives real good re- 


M.R HOLLA i 
, ND, Wind: Vi :—"T ider th 
AR indsor, Va., says: consider that 
aN NITRATE OF SODA is as good as any soda I 
P. A. GLASS, De wi 
NI . Witt, Va., says:—‘“‘I think ARCADIAN 
pba TE OF SODA is good for every crop 1 raise—wheat, 
Le Oats, rye, and garden.”’ 
of Are LAND, JR., Woodland, N. C., says: —‘‘My opinion 
Mione Sian Nitrate of Soda is that the mechanical con- 
re as near perfect as it is possible to get it. I like 


If you like to get the most for your 
money, you'll follow the lead of the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers. You'll see that you 
get Arcadian this year and you'll help the 
South too, because Arcadian, the American 
Nitrate of Soda is made in the South, by 
Southern workers, for Southern crops. 


sults in production.”’ 


R, L. MAYFIELD, Evergreen, N. C., says:— ‘‘Arcadian is 
great fertilizer. It is so easy to apply, and we consider 


there is none better.”’ 


W. P. SINGLETARY, Clarkton, N. C., says: —‘‘From my ex- 
perience with Arcadian I have found that the results are 
as good from its use as from that of any other form of 


nitrogen.’ 


ARCADIAN 
NITRATE oF SODA § 


MADE IN THE SOUTH 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


Hopewell, Va.* Raleigh, N. C.* Columbia, S. C.* Atlanta, Ga.*Jackson, Missy 


AMERICAN NITRATE OF SODA 


LEWIS FELKEL, Cameron, S. C., says —‘‘I think it the best 
of all nitrates and it’s easily applied.’’ 

G. F. RUPPE, Gaffney, S. C., says:—‘‘First, I think we 
farmers should use American products and keep our 
money at home. Second, that Arcadian is just as good as 
any brand of nitrate and is so nice to distribute as it does 
not gum or clog in drill.’’ 

WILLIE FAIRY, Remini, S. C., says:—‘‘I proved that the 
Arcadian is better than other nitrate of soda.”’ 
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(or Crew acon? 4 Gree? Pees Salmon Bacon-Pats 
galmoP © carrots & ed 
» uttere”’ palves B 1 cup soft bread crumbs 
pea + euits * 
Nest of Can a stered piscut ae pressing’ ae ; 1 oe 
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EADS like a banquet! Fruit 
R juice cocktail. Mock turtle 
soup. Salmon Bacon-Pats with 
two vegetables and hot fruit 
garnish. A “Frenchy” salad. 
Cherry tarts and coffee... 


But because your Canned 
Salmon entree is so inexpensive, 
this sumptuous 5-course meal 
dents the budget not at all! 


Just see what an entree of 
Canned Salmon gives you in nu- 
tritional factors, too! Proteins 
... to restore tissues worn out in 
every-day living...in greater 
quantity than most foods. Min- 
erals—calcium and phosphorus 
—for building strong bones and 
teeth. The protective vitamins 
A and G, the rare sunshine vita- 
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They’re so economical you can spread 


yourself on the rest of the meal! 
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Carolyn Evans’ Recipe for 


Dash pepper, sage 
1 tsp. salt 
4 cups (2 Ibs.) Canned Salmon 
6 slices of bacon 


Combine bread crumbs with slightly 
beaten egg and salmon juice. Add onion, 
parsley and seasonings. Flake salmon 
and mix lightly with first mixture. 
Shape 6 patties, wrap slice of bacon 
around each and fasten with toothpick. 
Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 
minutes, until bacon is crisp. Remove 
from oven and arrange on platter as 
shown. Serves 6. 








ED SALMO? 





min D. Jodine, which helps pre- 
vent goitre. 


Reserve one shelf in the pan- 
try for this appetizing and im- 
portant food! Then, for health, 
for variety, use it often in 
money-saving menus featured 
in the new Canned Salmon Rec- 
ipe Booklet. To get this book 
free, write to Canned Salmon 
Industry, 1440 Exchange Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington. 
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The 4-H. Calendar of April 
Farm Work 


By DAN LEWIS 
South Carolina State Boys’ Club Agent 


Calf Club 


LITTLE extra money spent for 

feed plus better care in general 
will be more than repaid in extra 
milk produced. 


2. Remove all manure and other 


fly-breeding rubbish from stalls, lot, 
and premises. 

3. Provide sufficient acreage for 
grain and hay for cows and calves. 
See that pasture provides ample 
grazing. 

4. See that animals get plenty of 
clean, fresh drinking water and sup- 
ply them with salt in a box either in 
the stall or in the pasture. 


Pig Club 


1. Give suckling sows all they will 
eat of a well-balanced ration. 

2. Castrate pigs when three to six 
weeks old, using pine tar to control 
screw worms. Use pine tar on navels 
of all new-born animals. 

3. Sell fat hogs. Make plantings 
of Biloxi soybeans or other suitable 
crops for hog grazing. 

4. Provide comfortable sleeping 
quarters for hogs. Dust is as objec- 
tionable as mud. Old crank case oil 
may be used to keep down dust as 
well as to rid the hogs of lice. 


Poultry Club 


1. Brood young chicks on clean 

range away from old stock to prevent 
disease and keep down parasites. 
_ 2. Keep chicks growing rapidly by 
feeding a well-balanced liberal ra- 
tion in clean hoppers. Thoroughly 
clean and disinfect brooder each week 
when in use. 

3. Keep oyster shell and laying 
mash before laying hens at all times. 

4. Examine flock for lice and treat 
birds with sodium fluoride if neces- 
sary. 


Cotton Club 


1. A good stand of cotton is very 
important and to get it one must 
give close attention to: (a) preparing 
a finely pulverized seedbed, (b) mix- 
ing fertilizer thoroughly with soil, 
(c) planting 1% to 2 bushels good 
seed per acre, and (d) covering seed 
well and at uniform depth. About 
20,000 plants per acre are necessary 
to get best results from fertilizer, 
labor, and land. 

2. Plant wilt-resistant cotton where 
loss from wilt occurs. 

3. A spike-tooth harrow or similar 
implement may be used effectively 
to control weeds and cultivate cotton 
before it is thinned. 


Corn Club 


1. Thorough preparation of seed- 
bed is good insurance against drouth 
and low corn yields. 

2. Apply a small quantity of ferti- 
lizer at planting and follow with 
liberal application of nitrogen when 
corn is knee-high to waist-high. 

3. Avoid planting corn after grain 
stubble to prevent earworm injury 
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to buds of late corn; do not plant next 
to small grain stubble because of 
chinch bug injury. 


Horticultural Club 


1. It will be sate now to plant 
tender vegetables. 

2. Sow tomato seed for medium to 
late crops. 

3. Fertilize fruit trees and cult 
vate. 

4. Bed sweet potatoes if not al- 
ready done. 

5. Put spray equipment in shape 
and have materials ready for sum- 
mer spraying of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

6. In setting plants discard any 
affected by disease. 


Engineering Club 


1. Where possible rearrange fields 
and combine small patches for long- 
er rows and more efficient use of 
machinery. 

2. Recondition planters and ferti- 
lizer distributors so there will be a 
more uniform distribution of seed 
and fertilizer. In planting do not let 
fertilizer and seed come in contact. 


Farm Business 


1. See that all 4-H club demon- 
stration records are posted and up to 
date. 

2. Club members 15 to 17 years of 
age would profit by keeping com- 
plete farm enterprise records in co- 
operation with their parents. 

3. Club members 18 to 20 years 
of age could well afford to keep com- 
plete farm account records and 
thereby learn something of the whole 
farm program. Some older club 
members have done good work in 
keeping records of this kind and 
more young people would profit by 
doing so. 


© LQ Q 


WANT TO FRAME COVER? 
E KNEW you would want to 


frame it, so our art editor ar- 
ranged the charming cover picture 
so it could be cut from the logotype 
without spoiling the subject. We 
recommend that you frame this pic 
ture of cardinals and yellow jasmine, 
painted by Lynn Bogue Hunt, on 
light cream or white mat. Leave 4 
margin on top and sides of two inch- 
es, and a margin of about three inches 
at the bottom. A_ natural-colored 


wood frame would be effective, and 
so would bamboo. Make the frame 
from %4 to %4 inch wide. 
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OOD books, valuable books at 
prices anyone can afford to pay 
are now available in fields as widely 
different as fiction and trapping. 
Through special arrangements with 
other publishers we are glad to offer 
a large number of such volumes in 
the list below. As a service to read- 
ers we shall be glad also to order for 
them any of the other standard 
works on farm subjects included in 
this list. If there’s some book omit- 
ted from the list which you'd like 
to have we shall be glad to help you 
to get it. Prices quoted include 
postage. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Community Handbook, by Nunn, 
McIntosh, and Echols, 240 pages. 25 cents. 
A valuable book for rural leaders contain- 
ing programs, parties, plays, songs, first aid, 
camping, good manners, parliamentary law, 
games, stunts, nature study. 

How Farmer’s Cooperate and Double 
Profits, by Clarence Poe, 238 pages. Stories 
of what has been done by rural cooperation 
in many lines. 25 cents. 

Massey’s Garden Book for the Southern 
States, by W. F. Massey, 114 pages. Re- 
vised and brought up to date by L. A. Niven 
to include the latest gardening informa- 
tion and practices. 25 cents (75c in cloth). 

Farmer's Account Book. 20 cents. Ar- 
ranged to make simple _ record-keeping 
easy, with sections for cash sales, crop and 
labor costs, annual inventory, etc. 


STANDARD WORKS ON FARM 
SUBJECTS 

Insect Pests of Farm, Garden, and Orchard, 
by E. Dwight Sanderson. 691 pages. A 
comprehensive book on all important in- 
sect pests (except nut tree pests) and how 
to control them. $4.50. 

Southern Forage Crops, by John Fred- 
erick Duggar, formerly director of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station. 265 pages. 
$1.80. 

Southern Field Crops, by J. F. Duggar, 
546 pages. A companion book to Southern 
Forage Crops. $1.80. 

Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison, 
1,050 pages. The standard and most 
complete book in its field. $5. 

Livestock Farming, by Paul W. Chap- 
man and L. M. Sheffer of the Georgia 
College of Agriculture. A particularly time- 
ly book. Historical background and life 
sketches add to value. $2.68. 720 pages. 

Livestock Judging and Selection, by R. 
S. Curtis, professor of animal husbandry at 
N.C. State College. 461 pages. $3. 

Bee-Keeping, by E. F. Phillips. 466 pages. 
cgriaine fundamentals concisely present- 
ed. 

Gardening in the Lower South, by H. 
H. Hume, assistant dean, Florida College 
of Agriculture. 431 pages. $5. 

Arithmetic in Agriculture and Rural 
Life, by C. A. Willson, University of Ten- 
Nessee. $1.80. 

STANDARD WORKS ‘FOR YOUNG 

FOLKS 

Birds of America, Editor-in-chief, Gilbert 
Pearson. 777 pages. More than 100 bird 
Portraits in natural colors. $3.95. 

Folk Dances of Different Nations, vol. 
Il (with music) 58 pages. $3. 

Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know, 
£2 Photographs in black and white and 
“olor, by Frederic William Stack; 390 
Pages, $1.20, 

Home Handicraft For Boys, by A. Neely 
Hall, 280 pages. A book to delight the 
heart of any boy. $2. 


A Hundred Things a Girl can Make, b 
B. E. Snow. $2.50. ed 


LOW-COST BOOKS FOR HOBBY 
RIDERS 
(All paper bound, 25 cents each) 


Photography For Fun—William M. 
trong, 
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Books for Everybody and 
Any Pocketbook 


Quilting—Elizabeth King. 

Music For Everybody—Sigmund Spaeth. 

A Garden in the House—Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson. 

The Life of the Party—-Fred Menaker 
and Franklin Folsom. 

Stamp Collecting—Henry Renouf. 

Interior Decorating—Helen M. Daggett. 

Discover the Stars—Gaylord Johnson. 

Friendly animals (a book of unusual 
pets)—Lucille Mann. 

How Smart Are You?—F. E. Menaker. 

The Knitting Book—Elizabeth King. 

Working With Tools—Harry J. Hobbs. 


INEXPENSIVE PRACTICAL FARM 
BOOKS (paper bound) 


Trees and Tree Planting, P. O. Ander- 
son, 50 cents. 

How to Trap, M. H. Decker, 25 cents. 

Hunting Small Game, (Decker) 50 cents. 

Practical Home Tanning, (Decker) 25 
cents. 

Working .With Leather, (Decker) 25 
cents. 

Blacksmithing, James M. Drew, 75 cents. 

Ropework, (Drew) 50 cents. 

Dairy Herd Record Book, 50 cents. 

Chickens, W. H. Kircher, 50 cents. 

Swine Questions Answered, W. H. Peters, 
50 cents. 

Turkeys, A. C. Smith, 50 cents. 

Country Kitchen Cookbook, M. J. Wil- 
liams, 50 cents. 


OUR FAMOUS JACKET LIBRARY 
(In attractive flexible bindings, 
20 cents each) 


Treasure Island—Stevenson 

The New Testament 

Green Mansions—Hudson 

The Way of All Flesh—Butler 

The Merchant of Venice—Shakespeare 

Emerson’s Essays 

Pere Goriot—Balzac 

Alice in Wonderland; Through the Look- 
ing Glass; Hunting of the Snark—Carroll 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 

Under the Greenwood Tree—Hardy 

The Golden Treasury—Palgrave 

Cyrano de Bergerac—Rostand 

Other People’s Money—Brandeis 


THE NATIONAL HOME LIBRARY 
(Cloth-bound, 30 cents each) 


Tales by Leo Tolstoy 

The Queen Pedauque—Anatole France 

Salammbo—Gustave Flaubert 

Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe 

Ivanhoe—Walter Scott 

Hamlet—Shakespeare 

The Conduct of Life—R. W. Emerson 

Tales by Rudyard Kipling 

The New Spirit—Havelock Ellis 

Writings of Thomas Paine . 

Hans Brinker—Mary Mapes Dodge 

Money and Its Power—Winslow and 
Brougham 

Brass Tacks—David Cushman Coyle 

Plain Talk—John W. Studebaker 

The Long Road—Arthur E. Morgan 

Her Son’s Wife—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Brandeis and The Modern State—A. T. 
Mason 

Income and Economic Progress—Harold 
G. Moulton 

Uncommon 
Coyle 

Bedrock—William E. Borah 

Complete Poetical Works of John Keats 

The Odyssey of Homer—translated by 
Samuel Butler 

Democracy in Denmark—Goldmark and 
Brandeis. (Part I, Democracy in Action; 
Part II, The Folk High School) 

Jefferson, Corporations, and the Con- 
stitution—Beard 

Adventures of 
Twain 

Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals— 
Joy Elmer Morgan 

Wealth Against Commonweath—Henry 
D. Lloyd 





Sense—David Cushman 


Tom Sawyer—Mark 


Address all orders to Book Service, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
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| NO FERTILIZER 


OTTON prices are 
up! Make the 
acres you plant this 
year produce the 
largest yields and 
return the greatest 
profits possible. The 
use of plenty of pot- 
ash is cheap insur- 
ance for getting the 
results you want. 
You will be surpris- 
ed how little it costs 
to get more potash 


in your cotton fertilizer .. . Southern experi- 
ment stations recommend 400-600 pounds 
per acre of a fertilizer containing 4-6% nitro- 
gen, 8-10% phosphoric acid, and 4-10% 
potash. Where rust has appeared use 8-10% . 
potash and a nitrogen-potash top-dresser 
if necessary. See your fertilizer dealer or | 
manufacturer for mixtures high in potash. 


Consult your county agent or 
experiment station on the right 
fertilizer for your own farm. 
Write us for further information. 


| NITROGEN (>: 
PHOSPHORUS 
POTASH 


AMERICAN POTASH 
INSTITUTE, 


INVESTMENT BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR DOCTOR is your friend. He 
wants to help you guard your health. 
And he is just as careful about little mat- 
ters affecting your welfare as he is about 


the more important ones. 


The choice of a laxative, for instance, 
may not worry you. But it’s a definite con- 
sideration with the doctor. Before he will 
give a laxative his approval, he insists that 


it meet his own strict specifications. 


Consider the various points listed below. 
Will the laxative you now use meet every 


one of them? 
THE DOCTOR'S TEST OF A LAXATIVE: 


It should be dependable. 
It should be mild and gentle. 
It should be thorough. 


Its merit should be proved by the test of time. 


It should not form a habit. 
It should not over-act. 
It should not cause stomach pains. 


It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX MEETS EVERY DEMAND 


You need not memorize the list above. 
But remember this: Ex-Lax checks on 
every point! No wonder so many doctors 
use Ex-Lax themselves and give it to their 
own families. For more than 30 years, 
mothers have given Ex-Lax to their chil- 
dren with perfect trust. Today more peo- 
ple use Ex-Lax than any other laxative in 


the whole wide world. 
MAKE YOUR OWN TEST OF EX-LAX 


Next time you are constipated, try Ex- 
Lax. You'll discover that Ex-Lax is mild, 
is gentle, is thorough. You'll find that no 
discomfort attends its use. You'll observe 
that it does not over-act or upset you. 
On the contrary, such a complete, gentle 
cleansing will leave you with renewed 


freshness—a sense of well-being. 


If you have been taking nasty, druggy- 
tasting purgatives, you'll be delighted to 
find how pleasant Ex-Lax is. It tastes just 
like delicious chocolate. Children actually 
enjoy taking Ex-Lax. And it’s just as good 
for them as it is for the grown-ups. At all 
drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. If you 
prefer to try Ex-Lax at our expense, mail 


coupon for free sample. 


When Nature forgets -remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


(Paste this on a penny postcard) 


Ex-Lax, Ine., P. O. Box 170 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 











A. Famous Family ot Four—the 4-H’s 


Touch lives of a million farm boys and girls 


I ONG before the AAA and its 

4 New Deal relatives NRA, CCC, 
NYA, and the others were born, a 
very healthy family was already well 
developed—not the much-spoken-of 
“Farm Family of Five” but the 
family of four—the 4-H’s. 

And however long it may live, it 
will always be a young family; al- 
though of youthful membership, it 
is quite mature enough and cultured 
enough to be introduced as the larg- 
est organization for farm youth. It 


has 1,000,000 members. 

Many who knew club work more 
in earliest years ot 1902 to 1912 still 
think in terms of gardening, can- 
ning, and corn club work. When a 
group engaged in canning or corn 
growing, they wished to try another 
project. Some projects were better 
fitted for certain areas and groups 
than others and with demand came 
diversified projects. And so has club 
work grown in other program divi- 
sions. 

Students were asked in a Colum- 
bia University class in club work 
methods to make out a series of eight 
monthly programs for clubs of their 
respective interests. Programs were 
presented, including periods for proj- 
ect work, business, devotions, and 
recreation. 

“Yours is not a religious club,” the 
professor criticized when he saw the 
plans. “Why have a devotional 
period?” 

“No,” replied the student, “nor is 
it a recreation club, but the program 
includes a game.” 


Many look to their 4-H club 
monthly meetings as the chief, and 
sometimes the only, community ac- 
tivity besides school and church. The 
year’s program is intended to coop- 
erate with home, school, and church 
toward the foursquare development 
of boys and girls. 


Ritualism Has an Appeal 


Pledges and creeds seem to mean 
a great deal to young people. One 
fine service of the 4-H club pledge 
is that of causing members to begin 
acting together by speaking in uni- 
son and thinking of others as they 
say— 
pledge— 
My Head to clearer thinking, 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 
My Hands to larger service, and 
My Health to better living, for 
My club, my community, and my country. 
And therein you have met each 
of the four H’s. 


As the pledge revives ambition for 
better club work, the throng sings of 
the four H’s as— 

Emblems of progress, leading us on 

From yester’s sunset into the morrow’s 

dawn. 


wee 


But there are practical things to be 
done as well as listening and singing. 
Making choices is one of life’s ever- 
present problems. It appears in ba- 
byhood. Therefore a club boy or 
girl at the initial club age of ten 


years needs assistance in developing 


judgment for making decisions and 


selections regarding profit-making , 


and pleasure-giving activities. They 





By HARRIET F. JOHNSON 


South Carolina State Girls’ 
Club Agent 


need also to exercise judgment in 
the finer social, spiritual, and cul- 
tural questions which face each, par- 
ticularly the older club members. 


Developing Judgment 


The former type of judgment may 
find practice when a farm boy or girl 
decides the type of project he will 
pursue. Shall he select dairying, 
poultry, forestry, corn, cotton, or 
some other project, or several com- 
bined? Shall she choose foods and 
health, clothing, home furnishing 
and improvement, home_ manage- 
ment, child care, or production and 
conservation this year? Shall they 
continue to follow the same through 
several years, or engage-in a variety 
of projects? 

The second type of judgment must 
be exercised in reporting only work 
done by oneself; in practice of fair 
play if a contest is entered; in singing 
songs and playing games; in listen- 
ing to the national monthly 4-H 
broadcast of music by the U. S. 
Marine Band; in extending to others 
good things learned; in study of pic- 
tures; in making friends at county, 
state, and national camps; in the 
kinds of talks, stunts, playlets, pic- 
nics, and other program features 
planned and presented by members, 
and in the devotional or inspirational 
thoughts and practices often prompt- 
ed by club meetings and camp pro- 
grams. 

Then as to immediate material 
goals, it is no trivial result that 167,- 
726 club girls canned 7,000,000 jars 
of food products, or that 15,661 boys 
raised 82,247 head of swine, or that 
members produced over 1,850,000 
bushels of peanuts and 2,245,726 
chickens, or that thousands are learn- 
ing to make, select, and wear cloth- 
ing more attractively and improving 
foods and health practices. 

There is a significance related to 
good citizenship, good home and 
community life, and desirable social 
contact in the 1,712 4-H camps held 
last year with 40,766 boys and 55,538 
girls, and 48,128 local voluntary 4-H 





leaders attending over the country, 
the latter in some cases attending 
camps exclusively for local leader 
training. 

The solitude of country life was 
again broken with 4,985 tours made 
by 172,018 club members, parents, 
leaders, and friends, and again by 
13,532 county-wide 4-H achievement 
days with attendance of 1,338,810, 
(Figures are from national 4-H club 
report of R. A. Turner, U.S.D.A.) 


Romance and Adventure 


There are many incidents and 
some romance connected with 4-H 
club work. The latter might seem to 
be fiction if related here. However, 
since self-reliance is perhaps the most 
desirable trait a young person can 
have, brief accounts of four incidents 
in Chicago during 4-H Club Con- 
gress sessions may serve to show 
self-confidence supreme in four club 
members. 


One young lad from a Southern 
state was reproved by a tour leader 
for being in the middle of a street 
alone when packing plant authorities 
had commanded all to step quickly 
aside while a loose bull was being 
caught. “Why are you out here?” 
asked the leader. “I was gonna help 
em ketch ’im,” came the ready and 
fearless response. 


A little girl 12 years old (before 
the 15-year age limit was ruled) was 
left at a large hotel by her group be- 
cause she returned to her room un- 
noticed by them. She found her way 
by elevated train to the large packing 
plant, miles away, which was serv- 
ing breakfast to the 4-H club dele- 


gation that morning. 


Little Boy Blue 


Another small boy from a Mid- 
western state failed to appear at the 
hotel in the city with his group from 
the stockyards one evening. Natu- 
rally the leaders were frantic when 
he was missed. But they searched 
sensibly, called the police, and hoped. 
One of the leaders went back to the 
stockyards, searched the 4-H build- 
ing and exhibits, and found the little 
shepherd, with his head on his own 
sheep, fast asleep. 

A Southern girl lost her suitcase en 
route which prevented her appeat- 
ance in the national 4-H dress revue. 
After the first keen disappointment, 
she entered the clothing judging 
contest instead and brought honor 
to herself and her state. Adjustments 
to changing conditions are necessary, 
whether one remains on the farm oF 
lives elsewhere. 

Whether your acquaintance with 
the 4-H family has just been made 
or is of long standing, perhaps you 
will agree that it should continue t 
grow and to serve farm youth in the 
period from 10 to 21, when results 
of good family influence upon the 
lives of its young members cannot 
be overestimated. 
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Growing Your Onion 
Sets at Home 


UR managing editor, who also 
specializes in truck crops for his 
local market, tells me that he finds 
ita simple matter to produce his own 
Bermuda onion sets for early mar- 
ket onions. I asked him to describe 
how he did it and here is what he 
said:— 

“My method of growing Bermuda 
onion sets for producing an early 
crop of market onions is to plant the 
seed very thick in the row along in 
March or early April, the rows hav- 
ing previously received about 500 to 
800 pounds of a 4-8-4 fertilizer or its 
equivalent. It would be hard to say 
just how thick we do plant the seed 
but thick enough so that if the seed 
comes up well the bulbs will literally 
push each other out of the row. 

“I am pretty thoroughly convinced 
that with reasonable moisture in 
May we can make a marketable crop 
of onions here if the seed is planted 
in February, and even with last 
year’s dry weather I had a lot of 
bulbs too big for sets from seed sow- 
ed March 5 to 13 and harvestéd June 
18 to July 1. I have gotten a good 
crop of sets from seed planted as late 
as April 21 but think this is too late 
as a rule. 

“We harvest the sets when the tips 
of the leaves begin to turn brown or 
the bulbs begin to get that papery 
layer on the outside. We keep them 
in the shade until the tops are dry 
and will pull off. Probably an en- 
tirely different method would have 
to be followed on a big scale but it 
works well for us on a small scale. 
We store the sets in any convenient 
place where it is cool and dry or as 
cool as we can find it, but certainly 
a place that is always ventilated and 
dry. We have no trouble from rot 
when sets are handled in this way. 

“The best advice I can give anyone 
about sowing onion seed is to be sure 
of the seed. I don’t know of any- 


thing that can be more disappointing 


than old onion seed.” 
L. A. Niven. 


2o 0 | 
FOR DAIRY SUCCESS 


7 4 c 
EVEN steps necessary for success 
in farm dairying have been nam- 
ed by North Carolina Extension 
Service in a folder entitled Farm 
Dairying as follows:— 
ie Farm dairying should be carried on 
as a sideline to general farming. Begin 
with a unit of five cows and increase as 
the production of feed on the farm will 
Warrant, 


2. If cream is to be sold, add both poultry 
and swine. 
3. Breed cows to production-bred bulls 
and raise calves from the best cows. Keep 
herd records and set goal of 300 pounds 
of fat as a standard for each cow in the 


herd, 


a All the roughage needed, including 
coer together with most of the grain, 
should be grown on the farm. 


5 ide . : 
ee Provide such equipment as will be 
ms woul to care properly for the herd and 
Kah in a convenient and sanitary 
%» Much of this equipment can be 
an be 
omemade, —* 
6.: Deliv “ 
se Deliver cream or milk as often as 
ey to insure good quality when it 
Tives at the factory. 


ai “hm dairying should be undertaken 
ee “rye sideline to the usual cash 
—.. ; not as a substitute or as an 

Sency measure for low-priced cotton 





tobacco, 


NEW TRUCKS CUT 
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“Gas Savings 
; r Will Amount to 
This vrething Like $95 


e of the other 
., Tracks; I recently 
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‘} 


“after usin 


-price 
Loveened to a Dodge. I certainly 
made nom 


a 


use my sav- 

et en gas alone 
this year ae 
unt to so “ 
thing like $95. 
With my new 
Dodge I am able 
to cover almost 
twice as much 
territory as I did 

with the ol 
truck.”— Lewis 
Frank, Route No. 
1, Coleman, Mich. 
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N° WONDER truck operators 
everywhere are switching to new 
1937 Dodge trucks. Dodge is priced 
with the lowest... but gives you many 
extra high-priced truck features that 
save money on gas—oil—tires—up- 
keep! Owners report “saving up to 
$95 a year on gasoline alone!” And 
with these great economy advance- 
ments, Dodge gives you more power 
...real 1937 styling...newly designed 
cabs and bodies to increase safety and 
driver comfort. See your Dodge dealer. 
Get all the facts about this great new 
money-saving Dodge before you buy 
any truck...get a ““Show-Down”’ 
score card showing features of all 
three lowest-priced trucks. See how 
Dodge excels! Make the FREE gas 
test. Learn how Dodge trucks will 
save you money! 

DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, every 
Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., E. S. T. 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
BUILT TO OUTLAST THEM ALL 


NEW 1937 DODGE — greatest 
money-saving Dodge of them all! Own- 
ers everywhere report 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon of gas! Packed with new 
extra-value features, yet delivers for 
only a few dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars! 


NEW 1937 1'2-TON STAKE—6-Cyl., 159” 
W.B., 12-Foot Body, Full-floating rear axle with 
one-piece housing, genuine hydraulic brakes, 
safety-steel cab. Yet, priced with the lowest! 





a DOWN . PAYMENTS...LOW 
MONTH LY TERMS. Consult er — pgs 


You'll find eas erms can be arranged to fit you 
: yt : ; 
cost ph vcd Commercial Credit Company 
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DODGE TRUCKS 
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Everybody needs food. ’ r a Hi is d Att ti 

ur uniqu an es : ae 

you uate Vor oinuune i ay ome ar eners, en ion 
profits. Both men and women i ig 

wanted at once. Make up to , 

st +e pF a day. New Reina a - ka . 

udor Sedan given as 4 ° 

pudas Selse siven 26-6 Raaes @ The widely used and ever popular “Massey’s Garden Book 


ings. No experience or pre- 
ious training required. 
250 famous ZANOL 
products — all fast 
sellers — Tea, Coffee, 
Foods, Soaps, Clean- 
ers — other things 
needed daily in the 
home. Big orders. I 
send everything. You 
don’t risk a -penny. 
Write quick for free 
facts. 


for the Southern States” has been revised and brought up to date 
by Horticultural Editor Niven and has just come off the press. 
112 pages of the very things the home gardener wants to know 
month by month. Bound in heavy paper covers. Send your order 
with 25 cents to The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 
as the result o 
15 Years of Roof Test and Development 


Soft, rich texture with 
heavier shadow lines 
gives rare new beauty. 


New Cor-Du-Roy Sur- 
face gives quicker rain 
drainage—greater 
protection. 


New corrugations in- 
crease rigidity —add 
strength—give greater 
wind resistance. 


The corrugations act 
like expansion joints 
greatly increasing life 


Cor-Du-Roy is made in both 
Hexagonal and Standard Patterns 
in a variety of blends and colors. 


Creates a Roofing Value 


ULE-HIDE’S amazing new Cor-Du-Roy 

has created a new high-mark in roofing 
value. Cor-Du-Roy has been called “The 
Shingle That Has Everything!’’—yet it 
costs no more than ordinary roofing. 


PROTECTED hy it] | Phy 
BY PATENTS : tH EEE 
treed 





YOU'RE ABSOLUTELY RIGHT A MANS 

FOOLISH TO BUY AN ORDINARY ROOF 

WHEN HE CAN GET MULE-HIDE'S 

Cor-Du-Rov AT THE SAME 
PRICE 






Long known for rugged, tough, durable 
roofing products, Mule-Hide also offers a 
superlative Beauty, which actually becomes 
richer with age. ; 


Before you decide on any roof be sure to 
see actual samples of Mule-Hide’s Cor-Du-Roy. Your local Mule-Hide 
Dealer will quote low prices. If there is no dealer near you, write 
us for descriptive circular on this great new roofing invention. 










WARNING: When a dealer says some other brand is 
*‘just as good as Mule-Hide”’ he admits Mule-Hide’s 
superior quality. Don’t accept any substitute. Insist 
on genuine Mule-Hide with the Mule-Hide trade 
mark on every roll or bundle. 


THE LEHON COMPANY, DEPT. 12, CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVER NEW WTI im leltit: MULE-HIDE dealers are offering for only 15¢ 


the new 1937 Model Wren-House made from 
vermin-proof MULE-HIDE ROOFING. A genuine 50c Value. Attractive —decorative—ornamental. 











HEALTHY HOGS 


Make Rapid Gains in Weight! 


Feed WATCH DOG 
xy LYE 


OGs eat better when a little 

WATCH DOG LYE is mixed 
with their feed —and you know it takes 
appetite tomake meat and fat. WATCH 
DOG LYE also tends to reduce acidity 
of feed—helps build up resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps tone 
them up. Thin, scrawny, sickly hogs 
usually improve quickly when fed 
WATCH DOG LYE—even healthy 
hogs do better. Costs little to feed —120 
feeds in every can—pays for itself 
many times over. 
For years hog raisers have been feeding 
WATCH DOG LYE —they know what 
it will do. Profit by their experience 
—feed your hogs WATCH DOG LYE. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Feed Dealers 

E. MYERS LYE CO. 

Established 1888 Louis, Mo. 


Evie Belem & a3 





Directions For Feeding 


; tablespoonful 
Thoroughly dissolve ® E in a little 


of WATCH DOG at 


feed night and 
horough- 

F acan of WATCH 
parrel of drinking 
» carefully- 


morning. If on 

ly dissolve HAL 
OG LYE ineac! r 

ant Follow directions 

















Clemson College Says — 


Poultry and dairy feeding rules; 


what to plant for hogs 


ba ELP South Carolina Feed It- 

self” is good Clemson doctrine 
and most of our April messages fit 
in with that text. 

A variety of crotalaria which shows 
promise of being valuable for forage 
as well as soil improvement is Cro- 
talaria intermedia, tests at the Sand- 
hill Experiment Station show. This 
variety planted in 1935 for silage 
compared: favorably in _ palatability 
and yield with corn silage. 


TERRACE PASTURES — Pas- 
tures make the cheapest feed and next 
get attention. Regular broadbase 
terraces of the type being constructed 
in cultivated fields are being built in 
demonstration pastures with prom- 
ising prospects. The grade is some- 
what reduced and terrace ends turn- 
ed up slightly to hold the water for 
absorption. Where the terrace in- 
terval is wide enough contour fur- 
rows, similar to the terraces but on a 
smaller scale, are constructed about 
30 feet apart to help hold water and 
conserve soil between terraces. Mois- 
ture retained in the ground by this 
program will provide a better pasture 
growth and the reduced run-off will 
reduce soil losses. 


DAIRY FEEDING—For each 
cow each year the following feeds 
should be provided, says C. G. Cush- 
man, extension dairy specialist. For 
more than one cow multiply these 
figures by the number of cows:— 

2 tons good legume hay 

9 bushels corn 

20 bushels oats 
4 sacks cottonseed meal 
2 to 3 acres permanent pasture 
/, acre annual pasture (small grain, 

millet, etc.) 


1 
/ 


A balanced grain mixture from 
the above might be 150 pounds corn- 
and-cob meal, 150 pounds ground 
oats, 100 pounds cottonseed meal, 4 
pounds salt. Feed 1 pound grain to 
each 3 pounds milk produced (a gal- 
lon'of milk weighs 8.6 pounds), and 
feed 2 pounds hay to each 100 
pounds of cow’s live weight. 


POULTRY FEEDING —In a 
food guide ror a family of five P. H. 
Gooding, extension poultryman, ad- 
vises that there be 15 hens and that 
50 baby chicks be hatched annually. 
Now if these hens are to help feed 
the family their owners must feed 
the hens. In order to feed 15 hens 
for one year, 50 chicks until 10 
weeks old, and 10 to 12 pullets from 
10 weeks old to laying time, the 
following feed will be needed:— 
21 bushels yellow corn 
7 bushels wheat 

175 pounds meat scraps or fish meal 
15 pounds dried buttermilk 
4 pounds salt 

Instead of 7 bushels wheat, 240 
pounds wheat middlings may be 
substituted. Green feed should 
also be supplied the year round for 
the hens and the young stock, says 





“ur Procressive Farmer, Aprit 1937 


Gooding. For fall, winter, and 
spring he advises that oats and rape 
be kept growing, and that soybeans 
or cowpeas grown in a cornfield will 
furnish good summer grazing. 
The laying mash Mr. Gooding 
suggests for hens: 2 parts cornmeal 
by weight, 2 parts whole ground 
wheat or middlings, and 1 part fish 
meal or meat scraps, to be kept be- 
fore the hens in troughs or hoppers. 


By A. B. BRYAN 


CHEAP HOG FEED—Three im- 
portant advantages of forage crops 
in pork production in the Carolinas 
are named by Prof. L. V. Starkey, 
head of the animal husbandry de- 
partment, as follows:— 





1. More economical gains: The feed- 
saving value of forage crops ranges from 10 
to 30 per cent of the concentrates necessary 
to produce a given weight of pork. 

2. Greater freedom from disease: Hogs 
raised on forages show a much lighter in- 
festation of such parasites as roundworms 
and kidney worms. 

3. Saving in fertility: When hogs are 
fed on forages the manure is distributed 
over the land; when fed in drylot a larger 
percentage is wasted. 


Professor Starkey says an acre of 
medium rich land should furnish 
abundant grazing for a brood sow 
and her two litters. For summer for- 
ages Biloxi soybeans, pearl millet, 
cowpeas, and Sudan grass are good; 
for winter, barley, rape, and rye. 


BABY CHICK RULES — The 
baby chick season is in full swing 
and Roy S. Dearstyne, head poultry- 
man, offers one dozen sound rules:— 


1. Do not overcrowd the chicks; allow 
one square foot floor space for each two 
chicks started. 

2. Destroy all runts or weaklings. 

3. Provide two half-gallon founts for 
every 100 chicks brooded. 

4. Provide one mash hopper five feet 
long for every 100 chicks started. 

5. Do not overheat the chicks; more 
chicks are killed by overheating than by 
chilling. If a brick brooder is used place a 
thermometer on the wall one foot over the 
floor and three feet from the brooder and 
maintain a temperature of 70 to 75 degrees. 

6. Feed a well-balanced chick starter and 
keep the hoppers well filled with fresh feed. 

7. Be sure the scratch grain is sound. 

8. Provide adequate ventilation. Poot 
ventilation means devitalized chicks and 
slow growth. 

9. Green feed, if tender and succulent, 
is a fine addition to the diet. Cut and feed 
this in the late morning in such quant) 
as the chicks will clean up in about 30 
minutes. 

10. Observe rigid sanitation. Clean Un 
der the hover every day and replace the 
litter as often as necessary. 

11. On warm, sunshiny days allow the 
chicks out several hours a day. Clean range 
of course is necessary. 

12. When sex can be determined, sep 
rate cockerels and pullets. This allows 
space which growing birds need for proper 
development. 
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Getting a Stand of Cotton 
A SERIES of ex- 


4 * periments was 
conducted at the 
Georgia Experiment 
Station to determine 
the important tac- 
tors in getting a 
good stand of cot- 
ton. Seeds were planted at the rate 
of 15, 30, and 45 pounds of seed 
per acre. Some seeds were dropped 
in hills and others sowed continu- 
ously in the drill. The seeds were 
also covered at different depths. The 
following general recommendations 
were made from the tests. 


Seeding at the rate of 45 pounds 
of seed per acre, sowed continu- 
ously in the drill, gave best stands. 
Lighter rates of seeding gave better 
stands where the seeds were drop- 
ped in hills. Seed crowded in hills, 
however, gave poorer stands than 
when scattered out to some extent. 
Covering the seeds to the depth of 
one-half inch gave a better stand on 
the heavier types of soils than where 
they were covered from 1 to 2 inches. 
Seeds planted the middle of April 
gave better stands than seeds planted 
in late March when the soil was 
cold, or late May when it was dry. 





Seeds which germinate less than 
75 per cent should not be used for 
planting if better seeds can be ob- 
tained. However, the scarcity of 
good seed in some sections may 
cause farmers to feel the necessity 
of planting such seeds. If this is 
necessary, they should be planted at 
the rate of 1% to 2 bushels ‘per acre 
to allow for those which will not 
sprout. The seeds should be sowed 
continuously in the drill to lessen 
chances of molds spreading from 
one seed to another. It is especially 
important that such seeds be treated 
with a disinfectant before planting. 

H. P. Stuckey, 
Director, Georgia 
Experiment Station. 
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KUDZU HAS A PLACE 
THE Alabama Experiment Station 


reports a six-year average yield of 
4,875 pounds of hay per acre on a 
well-established but unfertilized kud- 
zu field. Another field growing 
kudzu for three years was plowed 
and planted to sorghum for two years 
with a total increase of 5,072 pounds 
of hay over a no-kudzu field; corn 
was planted for four years with a 
total increase of 77 bushels and oats 
for seven years with a total increase 
of 55 bushels per acre over the no- 
kudzu land. Even ten years after 
turning under the kudzu, the resi- 
due from it produced nine bushels 
More oats per acre than where no 
kudzu was planted. Any crop that 
will do these things deserves a thor- 
ough trial by Cotton Belt farmers. 

Kudzu is usually established by 
setting out two-year-old crowns, or 
foots with buds which have not 
dried out, in rows ten feet apart, 
with plants about the same distance 
in the row during the late winter or 
nai spring and cultivating the first 

ar, 


























Whether you buy a passenger car or a truck 
YOU GET THE MOST MODERN FEATURES WHEN 


YOU BUY A CHEVROLET 






THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR 
— PRICED SO LOW 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 





NEW ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL BODIES 


In THE new Chevrelet line of passenger cars 
and trucks for 1937 you will find the best 
answer to all your transportation needs. .. - 
You want a motor car that is modern in every 
detail. 
the complete car, completely new! It alone of all 
low-priced cars has a New High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine that will give you both 


Then choose a new 1937 Chevrolet— 











NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING 


85 horsepower and peak economy. 
combines every modern feature, from Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes to the Improved Gliding 


It alone 











Knee-Action Ride*. It’s the only complete car— 





PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


IMPROVED GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL 
AROUND 


GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 





SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING* 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on 
Master De Luxe models only. 

















priced so low! . . . You may also need a big, 
rugged, dependable truck for hard farm service. 
Then, too, you will be wise to choose Chevrolet. 
For the new 1937 Chevrolet trucks are the most 
modern trucks you can possibly buy—have the 
greatest pulling power in their price range— 
and are the most economical trucks for all- 
round duty. Every test proves that they give 
more power per gallon—lower cost per load! 
Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer and have 
a thorough demonstration of the new Chev- 
rolet trucks and passenger cars—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


¢ 


" MORE POWER per gallon 
LOWER COST an toad!” 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


(with Double-Articulated Brake Shoe 
Linkage) 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


MORE LOAD SPACE— 
IMPROVED LOAD DISTRIBUTION 


NEW STEELSTREAM STYLING 


IMPROVED FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLE WITH NEW ONE-PIECE 
HOUSING 
(on 114-Ton Models) 


NEW ALL-STEEL CAB 


PRESSURE STREAM LUBRICATION 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


gar 


General Motors Installment Pl. thly 
payments to suit your purse. 








































J —who earned up to $7000.00 in 1936. 
* Exceptional earnings like this show the 
possibilities of the profitable business opportunity I 
now offer you without any investment on your part. Our 
new “DEALERSHIP” PLAN will appeal to the man 
who is looking for a greater income. Write details 
about yourself and past experience and we will mail 
you our “DEALERSHIP” PLAN which is now 
providing excellent incomes for many reliable men. A 
fine opportunity for retired business man or salesman. 
FYR-FYTER COMPANY Dept. 79-16. DAYTON. OHIO 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 

FREE TRIAL up—tTry a clean, mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which 

for over 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 

their “FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Write today—-a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 











‘“‘WHAT CAN WE DO?’’ 


Do you need a new game for a party? 


Or plans for a special season 


party? Would your club like suggestions for new projects? Have you 
problems of parliamentary law? Are you going camping next summer? 
Are there questions of etiquette that bother you? 

If “Yes” is the answer to any or all of those questions, you need a 


copy of 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


It has all the answers! 


Its 240 pages are chockfull of helpful sug- 


gestions to the group leader, to the hostess—to anyone, in fact, who 


doesn’t already know everything! 


And it costs only 25 cents a copy 


(write for quantity prices). Address orders to 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
































Make W ater Help as Well as Land 


By W. T. COMBS 


@ Our Progressive Farmer folks are really going after that “$500 
More per Year Extra Cash Income for the Average Farmer.” And 
in going after it they are planning to utilize both land and water. 
So far our articles have told how to get more money from the land, 
but here Mr. Combs (who has traveled all over the world with the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and writes from much study and 
personal experience) discusses fish ponds as a source of cash income. 


N CONNECTION with The 

Progressive Farmer’s campaign 
for “$500 More Cash Income per 
Year for the Average Southern 
Farmer” I wish to suggest a too-long- 
neglected source of farm wealth— 
fish ponds. 

There is hardly a farm in the 
South but has at least one pond site 
within its boundaries, either on run- 
ning water or else a low swampy 
place, gravel pit, or quarry hole that 
can be made into a sky pond. (“Sky 
pond” means a pond formed by rain 
and surface drainage, with no stream 
feeding it.) In the Southern States 
a maximum depth of six feet is plen- 
ty for a good fish-and-frog pond. 


With an ideal type fish pond of 
several acres, at least one-half of 
which should be not over three feet 
deep, and a quarter of it running 
from four to 30 inches deep, with 
sand banks for spawning of the 
spiny-fins, clay cut banks for catfish 
and muskrats, plenty of islands to 
make shore line for frogs, the pond 
being well stocked with the proper 
marine plants and with minnows 
and shrimp and crawfish for fish 
food and frog food—with such a 
pond a yearly cash turn-over of from 
$100 to $500 per acre can be had, 
depending upon time spent in intel- 
ligent management and marketing. 


Cash from Fish and Frogs 


The market? Your market lies 
in the nearest towns and cities, in 
the best hotels and restaurants, and 
among private citizens. How far you 
can expand your business and ouild 
up profits once a good clientele is es- 
tablished depends on selecting and 
supplying your clients with satisfac- 
tory products. 

Frog legs 14 inches long will bring 
$3 per dozen pair dressed. Good 
sizable fresh water fish should bring 
15 to 30 cents per pound in the 
round. An acre of good pond should 
grow 200 to 500 pounds of fish a year, 
depending on how it is handled and 
the food supply being adequate. 


The farmer who wants to go into 
the thing right should, if he has only 
a small pond, establish a clientele 
who will take so many fresh pan- 
size bream on certain days, or so 
many pair of frog legs. Always he 
should stress that fresh factor— 
“straight from the water to the cus- 
tomer!” The fur from muskrats 
should be taken in early March, 
when it brings the highest price. 
Muskrat carcasses sell in city mar- 
kets for 20 to 40 cents apiece. 

Readers interested in the possibili- 
ties of farm fish ponds should send 
5 cents in stamps to the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, Washington, D.C., for 
Document No. 1056, Propagation of 
Pond Fishes. This document gives 


information on locating and building 
fish ponds; suitable species for cul- 
ture; how to fertilize fish ponds; 
how to propagate fish foods, etc. For 
information on bullfrog culture ask 
the Fisheries Bureau for bulletin on 
Frog Culture and the Frog Industry. 
The Bureau has other informative 
bulletins and leaflets on all fisheries 
subjects free for the asking. Ask for 
a list. For information on the musk- 
rat write the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 869, The Muskrat As a Fur 
Bearer, with Notes on Its Use as 
Food. 


Before putting much time and 
money into a pond, however, one 
should have levels run over the site 
to assure himself of the area that can 
be impounded by a dam of a certain 
height and preferably have a reliable 
engineer make the layout, estimate 
the yardage, costs, etc. The possi- 
bilities of earthen dams are just be- 
ginning to be realized. When such 
dams are properly located, built with 
concrete cores, raised three to six feet 
above the impoundment level, and 


supplied with ample spillways they 
are good for many generations. 


Here is a sample problem on which 
I am new acting as consultant. The 
dam site is not ideal in that it will 
take about 280 feet of earthen dam, 
averaging about 10 feet high, to im- 
pound about 5 acres. Sandy loam 
can be short-hauled from within the 
site to make the dam. Any earthen 
dam of size should have a top width 
of at least six feet, but in this case we 
want a ten-foot drive across the top 
of the dam. Contracted this work 
will cost, with concrete spillway and 
small silt dams on each of the feeder 
streams, about $3,000. But the owner’ 
has two pair of mules standing idle 
when no farm work can be done; 
therefore he can make $3,000 (less 
the cost of his labor hire) by build- 
ing this dam himself. 


Poor-Land Farming 


Only about three acres of the bot- 
toms he would cover are productive 
and this soil is badly scoured; at best 
these three acres would not return 
over $1,000 in ten years of farming. 
But after four years the proposed 
pond, if properly managed, should 
return from $500 to $1,000 annually. 
Thus at a minimum the pond in ten 
years’ time should return $3,000, or 
the full commercial cost of its con- 
struction. 


Another factor here is that the 
owner has some very desirable build- 
ing lots along pine ridges overlook. 
ing his proposed pond site. Build- 





ing this little lake will practically 
double the desirability and value of 
these lots. Thus this owner holds 
within his power the opportunity to 
make his original expenditure return 
twofold profit within a ten-year 
period, not mentioning the recrea- 
tion made possible in swimming, 
boating, fishing, and trapping. Nor 
the fact that a small generator could 
be installed, utilizing the overflow 
to produce lights for bathing beach 
and cottages. 


Irrigating Truck Crops 


Also the overflow from this pond 
can be diverted to bottom lands 
lower down, irrigating celery or 
truck patches, making this type of 
gardening a sure thing regardless of 
how dry the season may become, so 
long as it does not completely dry 
up the two branches feeding the 
pond. The truck gardener in the 
South who starts irrigation will be 
in on the ground floor. If there is 
plenty of rain he does not have to 
use his irrigation ditches, but if it is 
a dry season he uses his system of 
overflow divergence and gets full ad- 
vantage of the increase in prices re- 
sulting from the drouth. 

In rolling country the same stream 
may be impounded many times. An 
excellent example of this is Ritter’s 
Lakes, a few miles from Greensboro, 
N.C. The last time I saw the dozen 
little lakes Mr. Ritter has built alang 
the same water supply they were 
crammed with fish—and the owner 
told me hé was averaging $100 apiece 
per season for them, leasing the fish- 
ing rights. 


The Dogwood: Bride of Springtime 








Dogwood is blooming along roads and streams of Dixie these April days. Its 
creamy white petals are like jewels studded among trees just now budding 


into leaves. 


A pretty North Carolina girl, Claudyne Worley, is holding a 


spray of the white flowers that match her own blonde beauty. 


By 


OU have seen the silky mist of 

a waterfall against precipices of 
mossy rocks. You have seen ocean 
spray dashed from a sandy beach 
high against the blue of a summer 
sky. In winter you have seen fresh- 
fallen snow shining on bare twigs in 
the silent woods. Or perhaps you 
have admired rare old Brussels lace, 
delicately arranged over shimmery 
black velvet. Put them all together 
and you have a faint idea of the glory 
of dogwood in April woods. 





CONRAD FREDERICK SMITH 


Like sea foam, dogwood blossoms 
are tossed lightly into the air, then 
remain there as by a miracle. And 
like fresh snow the blossoms catch 
the sunlight in their chalices and re- 
flect it throughout the forest as 
though some giant chandelier were 
lighted with a million candles. 

The dogwoed bursts into bloom 
when the world is surfeited with 
winter’s gloom and longs for gaiety, 
youth, and laughter. The flowers 
face upward, their loveliness held to- 


ward the sky. And as a perfect foil 
for such an array, the redbud tree 
nearby adds the bright beauty of her 
queenly tresses. Such perfect beauty 
needs be perishable. For it to sur- 
vive forever would be to lessen its 
value to humanity who looks for it 
with joyous welcome every spring. 

I like to think of a dogwood tree 
in full bloom as a bride attired in 
purest white veil and coronet, await- 
ing her bridegroom at the woodland 
altar. With hymns bubbling from 
the throats of birds and the majestic 
organ tones of the wind in the pines, 
Nature provides nuptial music for 
one of her most beloved. : 




















You’vE had a mare or a cow country roads in any weather. 
that always stayed in good It is built to give country ser 
condition on mighty little vice. It is a good farm car 
feed. You’ve pointed her out because it is a reliable car- 

with pride to a neighbor and And it is a modern car— 
said, ‘““There’s the easiest modern in design, beauty, 
keeper I’ve ever owned.” To- comfort and safety—giving 
day the man who has a 60- pleasure and satisfaction as 
horsepower Ford V-8 can say well as the lowest operating 
the same thing about that cost of any Ford ever built. It 
car— because it is a big, fam- is a car we want you to drive. 
ily car_and many owner —— Choose one of the five body 
port averages of 22 to 27 miles types that is best suited to 
to the gallon of gas! your needs and try it out 

Economy is an important over the roads you know. 


feature in a car only if it is 
—. $95 A MONTH, after usual down- 
payment, buys any 1937 Ford 
ance. The New Ford *60”” 1s y-8 Car—from any Ford dealer— 


the kind of car you'd expect anywhere in the U. S. Ask your 


‘ Ford dealer bout new U iversal 
Henry Ford to build. It has urd dealer show” e 


coupled with good perform- 


Credit Company Finance Plans. --> 
a V-8 engine that can handle Also Special Farmer Credit Service- 


heigl QUALITY CAR IN 
HE LOW-PRICE FIELD 
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The ‘Tree 


(Continued from page 9) 


would say on those nights when they 
two kept vigil because the agony in 
his limbs would not let him sleep. 
“The fairies of The Tree are telling 





































drive the sheep in the river pasture 
to higher ground. 


It rained intermittently all day. 
Funny how you couldn’t settle down 
to work on a rainy day, Ann thought. 
It was Saturday, and so there was 
baking to do, and she had meant to 
get that quilt out of the frames to. 
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stories!” He always said the words day; she hated having it stand un- 0 
in capitals, like that. The Tree. finished over Sunday. But the tasks 
And now little Win was Young that were ordinarily done in a twin- h 
Win with children of his own. And kling dragged exasperatingly, and jt 
Ruthie lived in a distant city. And she caught herself idling, waiting for u 
Big Win was Old Win. And she something to happen. re 
herself was old, her hair more white u 
than brown. And Joey, gone these WIN's rheumatism would proba- b 
twenty years, was but a sweet mem- bly be on him tonight, out in all M 
ory in their hearts. this weather. She hunted out his d 
Only The Tree was unchanged. flannel bed boots and set the liniment T 
Still beautiful. Still friendly and pro- handy. She brought wood from the ; 
tecting, kind and wise. How could shed and built a fire in the range, 
anyone—anyone—wish to destroy so idle since the electric stove had been . 
grand a thing? There was a taste of installed. The air was chill and the t 
salt on Ann’s tongue as she looked fire made the kitchen a cheery place, 
again into the branches that etched ‘S° she brought her mending and sat h 
their black pattern against the low- 1 the rocker by the window. But d 
ering sky. she couldn’t sew. There were fresh a 
SE eg a er backbones in the smokehouse, and a cl 
iii el poe ing = Aces je hog’s head and feet to be made into tt 
aa » » «5, scrapple. She put the meat to stew $I 
every step. “Th’ phone’s ringing,” . . 
Se ce ies ie Hm a Se the iron kettle and worked down a 
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“I’m one of the workers in this ‘“‘Now, I wouldn’t want anybody like. Grampa said tell you. Is th’ In her raincoat and a pair of Win- ‘ 
plant at Hopewell, Virginia, that to buy anything I helped make just river rising again?” dy’s rubber boots she made a trip to 
makes Arcadian, the America _ to help me. But with Arcadian, the the river. Win had warned her never 0 
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2 the channel, and she could hear them _ . / 
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why the South will be more pros- “Many Southern farmers say : mr : PU" and the water seemed to be piling d 
er out in th’ lower pasture where th’ 5, y¢ hich io she micdile of daune st 
perous than ever before. there isn’t any soda made that’s Regn ss cia ce itself high in the middle ot the cl 
“ : ’ = sheep are,” her grandson declared, jong, At irregular intervals a noise te 
You can depend on it that we’re better than Arcadian. And the way hurrying along the trail behind her. like a thunderclap would break ‘. 
; : ; 
buying Gauthern products every we're busy here in the plant, tight The telephone was still ringing. monotonous roar of the flood. The m 
chance we get. many GS ate buying Arcadian Six short staccato rings, silence. Six bluffs were caving upstream. vi 
“And we hope Southern farmers this year than ever before. We hope short rings, silence. It was the signal Pi a de hereclf 1 
are doing the same. Especially you'll do the used on the crowded party line to £ : = ci “rg ead frei F 
when they’re buying nitrate of soda. same.” MADE call all the box-holders to their tele- pth hi pos 29 ae i 
THE BARRETT COMPANY IN THE SOUTH phones simultaneously. Ann gather- a a ye 
BY ed her skirts in her hand and ran up tu 
Hopewell, Va.* Raleigh, N.C. || SOUTHERNERS— the walk. The screen door banged T TWO her daughter-in-law 
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% e SOUTHERN CROPS from its hook. had come in with most of the flock, T 
“Bardwell operator calling all but had gone back for a few strag mr 
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numbers on Line 17,” a voice was 
droning. “Five-foot rise coming 
down the river. Warning to stock 
raisers in the valley. Bardwell oper- 
ator calling—” 

The news threw the men into a 
ferment of excitement, but the wom- 
an knew a curious sense of relief. 
The tree was saved, at least tempo- 
rarily. 


glers. 


At four she fed the chickens and 
turkeys, gathered the eggs, and went 
again to the river. The vague spit 
of uneasiness that had hounded her 
throughout the morning still pet 
sisted, and the sight and sound of t 
mad waters did nothing to dispel it. 


The cows were up early, 80 she 
milked them and turned the calves 
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in the upper pasture away from the 
caving bluffs. She threw corn to the 
fattening hogs in the pen and to te 
sows and their pigs outside. Win 


Ann spent the day alone. The 
men, grabbing up slickers and the 
sandwiches she had hastily got to- 
gether, roared off in the truck to 
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would be dog-tired when he came 
in, and he’d be glad to find the chores 
done. 

Night came early with more rain, 
and by six o'clock it was quite dark. 
The chores had been done. Win’s 
favorite molasses cake and the rolls 
had been baked, the scrapple poured 
into its molds, and a backbone pie 
with vegetables was bubbling on the 
back of the stove. Ann opened a jar 
of beet pickle, set out butter and a 
jar of fig preserves. A good supper, 
hearty and hot, was what a man 
needed, after a raw day like this. 
She had put the finishing touches on 
the meal when she saw the lights of 
the truck coming up the lane. 


HEN supper was over Old Win 

retired to the rocker by the 
stove and by the time Ann was 
through washing up, his pipe was 
out and he was snoring lustily. 


Ann bundled him off to bed over 
his protests that he wasn’t a bit sleepy, 
just kinda tired. She sat reading 
until the stove was cold. When she 
retired it was still raining—not des- 
ultorily, as it had during the day, 
but steadily and copiously, the water 
rushing along the gutters and into 
the cistern with the roar of a cataract. 
The lightning laved the night’s black- 
ness in quivery sheets of eerie incan- 
descence; the thunder kept up an 
unremitting bombardment that set 
the windows rattling in their casings. 


Suddenly Ann sat up in bed. She 
had been sleeping soundly, but sud- 
denly, unaccountably, she was wide- 
awake. The luminous hands of the 
clock pointed to half past two. Then 
the telephone was ringing, its shrill 
summons penetrating every nook 
and corner of the sleeping house. 
Six short rings, silence. Six short 
rings, silence. 


At first Ann could make nothing 
of the message being given out over 
the crackling, buzzing wire. Finally, 
as if from another world, a few dis- 
jointed words came through above 
the hissing and frying. “Weaver’s 
Dam—broke a—for your lives—” 


NN put the receiver back on the 
hook. Weaver’s Dam had gone 
out. The valley people were being 
warned to run for their lives. The 
dam was 18 miles up-river, a gigantic 
structure of steel and concrete built 
to hold in storage a reservoir cover- 
ing thousands of acres. Eighteen 
miles. And all that immeasurable 
Volume of flood-water in between! 


Old Win at once took charge. 
Flinging himself back into boots and 
slicker, he made for the garage. “Get 
yourself into something that will 
turn water and meet me at the 
gate,” he called back over his shoul- 
der as he left the house. “Bring—” 
The hiss of the storm cut off the re- 
mainder of the sentence as scissors 
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cut a string, but anyhow Ann was 
no longer listening. She was fran- 
tically attempting to salvage what 
she could. 

3efore she was half ready to leave 
the house Old Win was back, his 
face ashen in the glare of the porch 
light. “The water is already up in 
the draw,” he said. “We can’t get 
to the barn.” He tried to speak cas- 
ually, but Ann had but to look into 
his eyes to know the utter hopeless- 
ness of their plight. 


As if ashamed of his momentary 
weakness, Old Win dropped his gaze 
to the ground and was startled to see 
that the water was already over the 
bottom doorstep. The deluge was 
upon them! 


Then Ann was calling to him from 
in the house: ‘““The Tree, Win! The 
Tree!” 


Ah, yes! Thank God for the tree! 


The car robe. Blankets. Water in 
a fruit jar. Matches in a baking 
powder can. The new scrapple, still 
in its mold. Bread. Sugar. Ann had 
heard that one could live for days on 
sweetened water. Swiftly, method- 
ically, she placed the things in a tight- 
lidded coffee pail. She even wonder- 
ed a little at her almost detached cool- 
ness, her complete freedom from any 
feeling of panic. 


Win wrapped the blankets in oil- 
cloth and tied them over his shoulder 
soldier-fashion. He took the flash- 
light from its hook in the pantry and 
dropped it into a slicker pocket. All 
his habitual composure had returned, 
and he was as matter-of-fact as if he 
were going to the cow pen. 


HEN they left the house the 
water was to their knees, cold 
and thick with silt. The rain rattled 
on their slickers in a barrage; the 
wind tore at them with a frenzy of a 
hurricane, slapping their faces, suck- 
ing the very breath from their lungs. 
“T’ll go first, so’s to be there to pull 
you onto the limb. It’s ticklish busi- 
ness landin’ from a rope ladder, even 
in daylight. Watch your step, now; 
these rungs are slick as eel-grease.” 
The familiar ring of authority had 
crept back into Win’s voice. Ann 
felt strengthened just to hear it. 


Slowly, cautiously, hand over 
hand, step above step, they made 
their way, stopping for minutes 
sometimes, clinging desperately to 
the cedar bars as the ladder swung 
sickeningly out over the limitless ex- 
panse of water, hurrying on when 
it swung in again, to make what 
headway they could before it should 
repeat its outward pendulous sway. 
When they stopped Ann would shut 
her eyes and press her face hard 
against her rigid knuckles. A strand 
of her hair had worked itself from 
beneath the old felt hat she wore and 
was snaking wetly across her face, 
(Continued on page 40) 














MAKES — 
EASIER’ 


Mrs. L. T. Helmley, 
"Kiowa, Kan.—‘‘My 
Servel Electrolux has 
made my life less ardu- 
ous. It saves me many 
steps and much work. 
All my food can be kept 
right in the kitchen.” 














KEEPS EVERYTHING 
FRESH ” 


Mrs. J. K. Eenhuis, 
Kanawha, Iowa—‘‘I 
sure like my Servel Elec- 
trolux Refrigerator. It 
keeps everything so cold 
and fresh. It makes 
cooking a pleasure. 
Nothing ever spoils.” 

















Farm Families Everywhere Now Enjoy 


MODERN CITY 
REFRIGERATION 





SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
RUNS ON KEROSENE 
(COAL OIL) FOR A 
FEW CENTS A DAY 


Protects food and meat perfectly 
Freezes ice cubes and desserts 
Saves steps, work and money 
Needs no daily attention at all 
No water or electric current 
Has no machinery to wear 


VERY MONTH, owners write in 

from all over the country prais- 
ing Servel Electrolux—the kerosene 
refrigerator that brings modern living 
at its finest to homes beyond the gas 
mains and power lines. 


Servel Electrolux is the same, in all 
important respects, as the famous Gas 
Refrigerator that has won the prefer- 
ence of hundreds of thousands of city 
families during the past ten years. A 
single glow-type burner circulates the 
refrigerant that produces constant 
cold and cubes of ice. Owners report 
that this modern refrigerator actually 
pays for itself with the money it saves 
on food and in other ways. Write 
for full information, 


“OPERATES FOR A TRIFLE” 
Mrs. J. H. Steele, Georgetown, Del. 
(left) —‘‘I have been using my Servel 
Electrolux Refrigerator for almost 


Pal a year and it has been such a 
me pleasure to me. It costs only a trifle 


g to operate it. [t also saves me so 







much time and labor in planning 
and preparing my meals from be- 
ginning, to the most delicious ice 
cream and frozen desserts.” 





SERVEL, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division 
Evansville, Ind. 


nearest dealer. 


NAME 














FREE! SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Please send me free booklet, ‘‘What Owners Write Us About 
Servel Electrolux, the Kerosene Refrigerator,’’ and name of 


OWN IT ON AN EASY 
PURCHASE PLAN 


“HELPS IN ENTERTAINING” 


Mrs. A. A. Sikes, Erwinville, La.— 
“My Servel Electrolux is of help 
in entertaining and in providing 
more varied and interesting meals. 
On warm days we mostly serve 
frozen desserts and the many other 
things which can be kept in our 
refrigerator, which I was never 
able to keep in ice in my old style 
ice box any length of time.”’ 
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MADE OF 
SIRIZLOS 
AND 
SCA DENY Y 
A318 BUND. 


FIRE PROOF - LIGHTNING PROOF 
WEATHER PROOF - TROUBLE PROOF 








SUPER CHANNELDRAIN ROOFING 
CUSTOMERS-/78 THE BEST BUY 





| ALREADY HAVE SEVERAL 
SUPER CHANNELDRAIN ROOFS 
ON MY PLACE AND | WONT HAVE 
ANYTHING ELSE ON THE 
NEW BARN 
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There is only one Super Channeldrain Roofing. It 
is made by Wheeling, and by Wheeling Only. No 
other roofing can give you these four super features: 


@ Base metal made 


of genuine COP-R-LOY, the same 


famous copper alloyed steel that is chosen by engineers 
and industrialists for its resistance to rust and corrosion. 


@ An extra heavy coating of pure zinc applied by Wheel- 
ing’s hot galvanizing process which is the result of half 


a century’s experience . 


. an improved Wheeling method 


which provides a fused-on protective barrier of zinc iron 
alloy between the base metal and the surface coating of 


pure zinc. 


@ Wheeling’s deep emergency drain channel has no equal 


for efficiency. ‘‘ 


When it rains it drains.”’ 


@ Wheeling’s new improved end lap with tight edge— 
giving metal-to-metal contact which prevents capillary 
attraction and excludes water that might be blown under 


the end laps. 


Because Wheeling Super Channeldrain Roofing is 
simple in design and construction you can apply 
it yourself...and you can get it complete with all 
accessories from your Wheeling Roofing Dealer. 


SEE YOUR WHEELING Ogi Dealer 


2 wel WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS 


Wanted 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility tent 





A . m. yovernment Jobs. Commence $105 - $175 month. 
ort hours. Common school education. List of jobs and 
valuable information sent FREE, Write today. 20 inches wide. 8 ins. thick. Catelog Free 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept. 225-B, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA 


fore} Me]. 1-15)- rae) 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MEN 
WOMEN 


for steady 





RICHMOND 
DETROIT 








EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA, GA, 





Find Your Feeding Mileage 


Unless you work with hands and feet 
hut ate lazy in the head 


F SOME folks would use their 

heads as much as they use their 
feet, they'd make more of worldly 
goods and get more enjoyment out 
of life. I was thinking—” 


“Somebody been kicking about 
something out in your neighbor- 
hood?” we interrupted, as Sam 
Johnson strode into the office, called 
for a match and lighted his pipe. 


“There always has been’ kickers 
and always will be. But I’m not 
thinking about kicking. What I’m 
thinking about is walking—walking 
that does nobody any good, loses a 
lot of time and work that would be 
profitable—and all just because some 
folks don’t let their head work in 
cooperation partnership with their 
feet and hands. It’s folks that are 
lazy in their heads that do the hard- 
est work and draw the _ poorest 
wages.” 


We,let Sam proceed and he pro- 
ceeded. 


Corncrib 200 Yards Away 


“T’other day I was over at Tobe 
Billings’s house and found Tobe 
building a corncrib more than 200 
yards from his barn, hoglot, and 
chicken yard. ‘Why don’t you put 
up your corncrib near where you 
feed your stock?’ I asked Tobe. 
What you reckon his answer was? 
Tobe says, ‘Sam, I’m not one of them 
kind of farmers that tries to get out 
of doing work.’ That’s just what 
he said.” 


“Mr. Billings is very much like 
other folks,” we broke in. “Here 
is a circular from the Ohio Uni- 
versity where records have been 
made of the distances farmers walk 
in caring for their livestock. These 
Ohio folks put pedometers on some 
farmers—” 


“What’s a pedometer?” Sam in- 
terrupted to ask. 


“A pedometer is an instrument 
to record the distance one walks 
just like your speedometer records 
the miles your car makes.” 


“What did they find out?” 


Walking 170 Miles a Month 


“They found out that the average 
Ohio farmer walked 99 miles a 
month in feeding and caring for his 
livestock in the winter months. 
One of them walked 170 miles a 
month. Another traveled only 33 
miles a month. On two farms one 
farmer traveled 86 more miles than 
the other, though each had the same 
kinds and numbers of livestock. 
The one with a bad arrangement of 
buildings and distances walked 
nearly three miles more each day 
than the other fellow. 


“Let’s figure out how far Tobe 








Billings walks—he’s right here at 
home and not in Ohio. His corn- 
crib is 200 yards from where he 
feeds his stock and he feeds corn 
twice a day. He goes to his corn- 
crib, gets his corn, totes it to his 
stock, and takes the basket back. 


“That makes 400 yards. Since he 
feeds twice a day he covers 800 
yards daily, not counting the extra 
steps to the different stalls, the hog. 
lot, and chicken yard. Since there 
are 365 days in a year, then Mr. Bil- 
lings travels 365 times 800 yards. 
That’s 292,000 yards in a year. Since 
1,760 yards make a mile, this makes 
165.9 miles a year walked between 
his corncrib and where he feeds.” 


More Storage Space Needed 


“He must spend about a week 
each year walking to and from his 
“799 . “ ’ 
corncrib,” said Sam. “Let’s figure 

it out.” 


“Near about a week,” we replied. 
“How fast does Mr. Billings walk— 
3 miles an‘ hour? Well, 3 goes into 
165.9 even 55.3 hours -or a little 
more than 544 ten-hour days!” 


“That’s not all. He draws his 
water from a well and totes it to 
the troughs and spends almost as 
much time watering his stock as he 
does feeding ’em corn.” 


“Where does he keep his hay?” 


“Some of it is down in a creek 
bottom. He has some fodder stacks 
in his cornfield and some pea hay 
in an old cabin. Most of it is a 
quarter of a mile from his barn. He 
brings a small wagon load at a 
time and sometimes has to go after 
it in the rain.” 


We heard Mrs. Sam Johnson toot 
the auto horn outside our office wit- 
dow and Sam was gone. But he left 
us thinking. 


A water tank, corncrib, and place 
to store hay along with drinking 
fountain, self-feeders, feed bins, 
etc., would evidently be good it- 
vestments for Mr. Billings. And 
they might be for some of our other 
Progressive Farmer readers. 





a told j you not to buy Junior a pai 


of rabbits for Easter.” 


THe ProcresstvE Farmer, Aprit 1937 
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Beekeeping in April 
By R. R. REPPERT 


Yy atch out for 

a sudden spell 
of cold weather this 
time of year. Sur- 
plus winter stores 
may have been ex- 
hausted in rearing 
brood during the 
previous few weeks of favorable 
weather; sudden cold will cause a 
dearth of nectar in the field and may 
starve the bees. Be ready to feed 
them if you have to. 





EE SS 


Even without severe cold weather 
bees in the prairie section away from 
wooded territory appear to have trou- 
ble finding enough nectar at this 
season. Prairie flowers do not seem 
to be sufficient and many colonies 
starve, but if they can be brought 
through this critical period in good 
condition, by artificial feeding if 
necessary, they can often store a good 
surplus from later sources of nectar. 

This is the best time for transfer- 
ring. Don’t disturb the bees on cold 
days; pick out a warm day when 
they are actively working. The ob- 
ect of transferring is to get them out 
of any old box or keg or other such 
place into hives with movable frames 
so that combs may be lifted and con- 
dition of the bees readily ascertained. 
This should be done while the bees 
are working so it will cause least 
trouble at the hive, yet it should not 
be delayed longer than necessary 
since it is very inconvenient to trans- 
fer combs that are heavy with honey. 
The best time is when the first con- 
siderable flow of nectar starts. 

There are several good ways of 
effecting a transfer, two of which 
will be outlined here. If you are 
already using a method you find sat- 
isfactory it is not urged that you 
change to either of these: just re- 
member that the bees, including the 
queen with as much brood as possi- 
ble, should be taken to new hive in 
such way that combs may be worked. 


First method: Move the old hive to 
one side and put the new hive in its 
exact place with entrance facing the 
same direction. Lay the old hive on 
its side with bottom in front of en- 
trance to the new hive. Use boards to 
enclose the space between, remove top 
of old hive and apply smoke to drive 
the bees into the space between the 
two hives; then remove boards and 
brush the bees into the new hive or 













drive them in with smoke. Repeat 
until most of the bees are in the new 
hive; it is important that you drive 
the queen into the new hive along 
with the others. Then take from the 
old hive as much of the comb con- 
taining brood as possible and put it 
in the frames of the new hive, secur- 
ing it with string. Remove from the 
yard all combs and honey remaining 
% that robbing is not encouraged. 


Second method: Put the new hive 
Where the old one was, turn the old 
one upside down and put a box, of 
Anz that it fits fairly well, over 
ra a »ottom. Beat vigorously on 
will the the old hive and the bees 

tiven upward into the box; 
ze ne then dump them in front of 

Se daag to the new hive and 

i em in as in the first method. 
— until most of the bees are 

hsterred, then proceed as in the 














WHAT THis AD SAYS 


...THIs caR DOES! 


w= you drive a Terraplane, 
you'll have no trouble recog- 
nizing it as the car you’ve been 
reading about. These facts need no 
“dressing up” to prove it the No. 1 
CAR among all low priced cars: 


No. 1 in Size. Longest wheel- 
base of any leading low priced car, 
increased to 117 inches... greatest 
of them all by nearly 5 inches. 


No. | in Room. Mostinsideroom 
among all low priced leaders. 55 full 
inches of front seat comfort for three 
... at least 34% inches more than 
any of the others. Level floors. And 
interior luxury always thought 
“too fine” for a low priced car. 


No. 1in Proved Performance 
and Endurance. Power in- 
creased to 96 and 101 smooth horse- 
power ... topping all other low 
priced leaders by at least 11 h. p. 
Proved performance and endurance 
certified by American Automobile 
Association Contest Board. 


No. lin Proved Economy... 
tested and certified ... Terraplane 
led every leading low priced car in 
the recent 352-mile Los Angeles- 
Yosemite Economy run... 22 miles 
per gallon, certified by the A. A. A. 
Contest Board. And it carried five 
passengers and baggage . . . with 
no coasting allowed. 


“Son... this is the smartest buy we ever made.” 





No.1in Safety. Terraplane gives 
you a body all of steel... and the 
only double-safe braking . . . Duo- 
Automatic Hydraulic Brakes. 


No. 1 in Driving Ease. And 
Terraplane, alone among all low 
priced cars, has the only really new 
1937 automobile advancement... 
Selective Automatic Shift. You need 
no hand gear lever ... need push no 
clutch pedal. An optional extra on 
all models . . . conventional gear 
shift lever supplied if desired. 


Drive Your No. 1 CAR... Today! 
You'll find many more “No. 1” ad- 
vantages. Let the car do the talking! 

Payments spaced to fit your crop 
income—ask about the new low cost 
Hudson-C.I.T. Time Payment Plan. 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ont. 





‘695 


and up for De Luxe Terraplane in Detroit, 
prepared for delivery, Federal taxes paid. 
Prices start with coupe. 

For price delivered to you, merely add 
transportation costs to your city — and state 
and local taxes, if any. 

*All prices include following equipment: 
Front and rear bumpers and bumper guards; 
one spare wheel, tire and tube; special radi- 
ator ornament; double windshield wipers; 
heavy duty stabilizer; Safety Glass. 

Deduction will be made if Safety Glass 
is not required by state law and not wanted 
by purchaser. Accessories at prices quoted 
by dealers. 






Terraplane Utility 
Coach 


. .. Stylish passenger car 
for family use. With rear 





New! Terraplane ‘‘’Big Boy’’ Cab Pickup 
Express on 124-inch wheelbase. Cab Pickup Express 
also available on 117-inch wheelbase. Extra capacity and 


and right-front seats re- 
moved ...a roomy cargo 
carrier! The most useful 
farm car ever built! 


top economy! Removable steel lockers fit inside box. 


Below — De Luxe Sedan, $790, fully equipped,* delivered in 
Detroit, Federal tax paid; local taxes and transportation extra. 
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OF THE 


LOW PRICE FIELD 








don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years of AB 
needless discomfort and RUPTURE 
worry? Try a Brooks 

Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits theopening 

to close, yet holds reduc- 

ible rupture securely, 

comfortably—day and 

night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 101C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


NCLUDED 








in our 

Handbook” are the words to more than 100 
songs, 32 outlines for interesting programs, more 
than 150 different games, stunts, etc., twenty- 
seven different plans for parties and socials, 
hints to cluh reporters, a complete chapter on 
good manners, another on parliamentary law, another on camping 
and first aid, and dozens of valuable references and other features. 
There’s even one short play complete. 

Single copies, 25 cents postpaid; 10 or more copies 21 cents each 
postpaid. Send your order to The Community Handbook, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Helps for Community Leaders 


240-page “Community 








THE SOUTHERN FARMER 
Comes up in the World 
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Conditions are better on the average Southern 
farm, and the outlook is for even better times.'Two 
things are responsible for this improvement. 


First, improved farming methods, and a greater 
variety of sources of farm income(poultry, live stock, 
fruit, food, and feed crops, etc.). Second, the reali- 
zation, finally, by the people who live in cities and 
towns, that the prosperity of a// the people is 
dependent upon the permanent prosperity of the 


farmer. 


These two factors, working together, assure 


A BRIGHTER 


FUTURE FOR 


THE RURAL SOUTH 


GULFSTEEL makes hundreds 
of steel products, but there is 
none in which we take as much 
pleasure in making and selling 
as Gulfsteél Fence. Good fences 
are absolutely essential to a mod- 
ern diversified farm program, 
and on thousands of 
Southern farms Gulf- 
steel Fence has done its 
part, by making the rais- 
ing of poultry, live 
stock and food crops 
possible. 


Made of durable, rust- 


ere th 


ioe We ROE 





resistant, copper-bearing _ steel 
wire, with a thick protective 
coating of quality zinc, Gulfsteel 
Fence does its part well, too, 
and assures you extra years of 
service. Be sure to see your 
dealer about Gulfsteel Fence, for 
your fencing needs this 
Spring. Write for FREE 
booklet — “Fence Your 
Way to Farm Prosper- 
ity.’ Address Depart- 
ment B, GULF STATES 
STEEL COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


She Steel with PERSONALITY 




















The Tree 


(Continued from page 37) 


but she dared not loose a hand to 
adjust it. She marveled that Win 
could keep his balance and carry the 
heavy pail. Now and then he would 
call out to her, his voice muted by 
the tumult of the chaos about them, 
to know if she were still there. 

Lightning slit the sky with red-hot 
knives. Ann saw it strike a tree be- 
low them, saw it run like liquid 
flame through the cleft branches, felt 
the proximate shock of the thunder- 
bolt as it added its detonation to the 
pandemonium of the flood. Would 
the cottonwood be next? 


HEY were making better prog- 

ress now; the ladder seemed more 
tangible since they had grown accus- 
tomed to its motion. 

A little later Old Win was saying: 
“Steady, girl. I’m goin’ to try to get 
a-straddle of the limb, and I may 
shake the ladder some. Reckon you 
could hold the bucket a minute?” 


She reached up for it, and his hard 
old hand was laid for a second over 
her own. She found his touch 
strangely reassuring. 

Then he was puffing and grunting 
and showering her with bark. “Durn 
th’ luck!” she heard him utter, and 
knew that a button had given way 
somewhere. 


“All set now. Reach me up the 
rations. Well, Ill be John Browned 
if here ain’t a snag ready-broke to 
hang ’em on!” 

“What time is it?” Ann found her 
voice after a long silence. 


Surely they had been in the tree for 
ages. She wondered dully if the pat- 
tern of tree bark would ever be erased 
from her spine. Her muscles ached 
miserably. Cold gripped her like a 
vise. Her hands and feet were stiff 
with it; even her lips felt petrified. 


It had left off raining, and over- 
head the veil was rent to show a 
weepy-eyed star or two. The west 
wind had blown itself out, and a 
breeze, faint as far-off perfume, was 
borning out of the north. It Was be- 
ginning to grow a little light, wheth- 
er from the breaking away of the 
clouds or with the coming of day 
Ann could not for the moment tell. 
She could see Win sitting with his 
back to the tree’s trunk, his legs 
thrust out along the limb, smoking 
his pipe. He looked relaxed, almost 
comfortable. 


HE flashlight cut a yellow hole 
in the murk as Win fumbled 
under his wrappings for his watch. 
“Holy Joseph!” he said in surprise 
when at last he had it in his hand. 
“The crystal’s broke! Smashed to 
smithereens. Musta done it gettin’ 
onto the limb. She’s still kickin’, 
though, and it’s quarter after five. 
Time to get up, eh, Mommy?” 
Plucky Win, something deep in- 
side the woman applauded. Plucky, 
gallant old man, punning in the teeth 
of disaster. 


All was still dark below. Ann 


a 


could hear the water swish-swishing 
about the trunk of the cottonwood 
and feel the vibrating thud when a 
log swept too close, but there was 
not yet light enough to see plainly, 


Then the day came. It was rose in 
the east, then amber, then suddenly 
the sun was coming up from behind 


the hills. 


The refugees looked dazedly out 
upon an alien universe. The terrific 
din which had been for hours a pain. 
ful pressure on their eardrums seem. 
ed to increase, now that they could 
see its malignant source. To the west 
of them, where the channel of the 
river was, all the currents of the earth 
seemed to be twisted together into one 
mad, lashing torrent. Trees swayed 
like reeds in the churning vortex,and 
on either side the backwaters spread 
oilily, with great waves rushing from 
the maelstrom to break into sullen 
whirls and eddies in the calmer seas, 
The air was fetid with the smell of 
mud and death; the waters were 
black with silt and heavy with cargo. 
And over the devastated landscape 
the opaque vapor-laden air was 
spread like a meringue. 


NN settled herself for the thov- 
sandth time on her precarious 
perch and looked about for familiar 
landmarks. Across a stretch of back- 
water she could locate the barn, for 
the crest of its roof was still above 
water. The windmill, its tailpiece 
canted drunkenly, its wheel clogged 
with wreckage, was still visible. And 
that was all. Everything else—house, 
sheds, garage, fences—everything was 
either completely submerged or had 
been swept away. 


Years afterward the man and the 
woman who now crouched like Ne- 
anderthalean creatures in the crotch- 
es of the tree and watched the com- 
ing of day over their wor!d laid waste 
would wake in the ghastly grip of 
nightmare to believe for the hair- 
breadth that separates the uncon- 
scious from the conscious that again 
the inundation was upon them. And 
they would spring up in their beds, 
shrieks in their throats, the icy sweat 
of terror on their faces. But now 
they looked woodenly at each other, 
and Win said, “When do we eat?” 

The wind, sharp as needles, rose 
with the sun, and the mist drifted 
away like steam from a boiling kettle 
to show a sky of robin’s-egg blue. As 
their vision cleared they became cog- 
nizant of the plenitude and variety 
of the flotsam that was strewn on 
the water to bob like corks on a mill- 
race. Roofs and walls of houses, bun- 
dles of fodder and bales of cotton 
and hay, lifeless bodies of farm anr 
mals of all kinds, household goods, 
bridges, boats, boxes, barrels—all 
hurtled past in the current or floated 
more slowly on the calmer waters 
near at hand. A signboard ironically 
invited then to “Dance and Dine at 
Mac’s.” A capsized wagon bed rock- 
ed crazily by, and on it rode a half- 
grown kitten and an aged razor-back 
sow, strange companions on a strang- 
er journey. 

Great chuckle-headed catfish float: 
ed helplessly on their sides, slitte 
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mouths agape, mud-choked gills fan- 
ning feebly. Here and there one was 
already belly-up, and flocks of buz- 
zards were sailing in from the hills 
to patrol the shores like sentinels. 


Win talked continually. He had 
always been loquacious, but today 
he seemed bent on surpassing him- 
self. Ann tried to keep up her end 
of a conversation that she could never 
afterwards remember with any ac- 
curacy, and yet would never forget 
to her dying day. 

They spoke softly of the little boy 
they had lost so long ago. “He was 
like you, Ann,” Win said. “The only 
one of the lot that was. If he’d a’ 
lived he’d a’ made a fine man, better 
than his common old dad.” 


“Finer, maybe, as fineness goes, 
but not better,” Ann contradicted. 


At midmorning the waters began 
to recede, and they went as fast as 
they had come, but to the prisoners 
in The Tree the recession was tortu- 
ously slow. The river’s mad shriek- 
ing changed to a guttural howl. The 
overwash began a steady flow back 
into the channel. 


They were eating bread and scrap- 
ple and washing it down with frugal 


I See by 


| AIN’T got 

much time to 
write my _ piece 
this time. This 
is the time of the 
year when us 
farmers has to 
hustle. If we 
don’t get our fer- 
tilizer put out 
and crops plant- 
ed we might hit 
up next fall without much work to do 
a gatherin’ crops and that wouldn’t 
suit the storekeeper and the banker 
or the old lady when she wanted a 
new dress and didn’t have the money 
to get one. 











BILL CASPER 


You got to get your crops in in 
time and keep them worked when 
they need it if you aim to be able to 
buy trinkets for the kids next Christ- 
mas. That’s why us farmers works 
from daylight to dark when workin’ 
ume comes around. We may take it 
a little easy in winter when it’s cold 
and wet and you can’t do nothin’ 
nohow. And some folks it looks like 
wants to find fault when they see us 
layin’ on the veranda in the middle 
of summer, but I reckon they’d, feel 
like layin’ around a little theyselves 
if they worked as ‘hard as we do 
when we’re a plantin’ and workin’ 
our crops. 


_ And I reckon this time of the year 
is about as hard on the stock as it is 
on us. What made me think of that 
is I see by the ads in this paper what 
they're sayin’ about usin’ collar pads 
on your mules to keep ’em from get- 
Un’ sore shoulders. It don’t look like 
they would have to advertise about 
that. I can’t recollect the time when 
the folks in my neighborhood didn’t 
Use collar pads to stop sore shoulders. 


te ~ 
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sips from the water jar when they 
heard the putt-putt of a motor boat. 
Win put his sandwich carefully aside 
and stood up stiffly. But Ann was first 
to see the boat coming out of the east, 
exuding blue smoke in rhythmic 
puffs from its exhaust, its fragile- 
looking hull swayed by the waves. 
When the boat was close enough for 
her to recognize Young Win aboard, 
she looked about for her husband. 
He was energetically waving a pink- 
and-white blanket. 


They were in the boat. They were 
on their way to the hills where lay 
shelter and security. They were lis- 
tening while Young Win and the 
boatman told about the catastrophe, 
about the calamitous loss of life and 
property, about the homeless refu- 
gees already quartered at Young 
Win’s house. Ann looked at Old 
Win and found his eyes upon her, an 
unreadable something in their quiet 
depths. 

Then, as if it had called audibly 
to them across the widening gulf of 


flood waters, they both looked back ~ 


at The Tree. It was still there, 
staunch and magnificent and un- 
changed, just as Ann knew in her 
heart it would always be. 


the Ads 


I’ve cut a hole in many a good pad 
to keep the collar or the pad from 
rubbin’ against a bad sore. And I 
reckon if I'd started usin’ the pad in 
time I never would of had the sore 
to contend with. 


It’s awful hard to keep from get- 
tin’ a few sore shoulders this time of 
year. To begin with the mules is fat 
and soft and have got to start off 
with the hardest work of the year 
such as breaking land or middle- 
bustin’. It’s the naturalest thing in 
the world for them to fall off to beat 
the band and before you know it 
collars that was tight is loose and a 
rubbin’ up and down like nobody’s 
business. 


I never did like to work a mule 
with a sore shoulder. I done got to 
where I’d ruther get a collar pad on 
there before the shoulder gets sore. 
It’s savin’ of pads because that way 
you don’t have to cut a hole in it. 


I been lookin’ at all the ads in this 
book that has got anything to do 
with automobiles and trucks and 
tractors. It sure is gettin’ to be a big 
business. You’ve got to have them 
and it sure is worth a lot to know 
which is best. And when you see 
tires and batteries and spark plugs 
and gasoline and oil and cars and 
trucks and tractors advertised in this 
paper you can know they are good. 
Can’t nothin’ but good ones adver- 
tise in this paper. 

Here’s hopin’ you all make good 
crops this year and I think it would 
be a good idea for all of you to do 
like I do, take enough time off every 
day after dinner to read a few of the 
ads in this paper so with Sundays 
you can read plum through it by the 
time the next one comes. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





AND BATTERIES THAT LOOK ALIKE MAY BE 
VASTLY DIFFERENT IN POWER AND LIFE 


A handsome exterior often hides inferior quality. 


The hidden flaw in a good looking but poorly 
built battery may not show up for months—then 
suddenly the battery fails. 


If you want a battery that is ‘‘all wool and a yard 
wide,” choose a Willard. Each Willard Battery 
is built of the finest material—by men of long 
experience—and must pass 74 inspections before 
it leaves the factory. 


As a result, Willards last longer—crank faster—and 
don’t let you down. To millions of car owners, 
that means WILLARDS COST LESS TO OWN! 


See the Willard Dealer in the town where you 
trade before you buy your next battery for car, 
truck, lighting plant or radio. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland « Los Angeles * Toronto, Canada 


Willards 


COST LESS TO OWN 


because they last longer—crank faster—don’t let you down 
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They Sank to Eternal Rest...and Waked Again! 
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barrier of driving snow. 


help us in keeping out of the 
ditch, we struggled toward it, 
floundering through the swirling 
drifts, leaning into that breath- 
snatching, icy blast. 

“But even our exertion could 
not warm us. Numbness crept 
gradually over me, and with ita 
drowsiness, compelling as ether. 
My son was fighting the same 
losing battle, for we sank down 
together in that howling white 
waste. It seemed warmand snug 


“It was 28 below zero. A 40 mile 
gale whipped blinding sheets of icy 
snow into huge drifts,” writes Mrs. 
Marjorie B. Tyner of Liberty, Neb. 

“My son and I climbed out of our stalled 
car. The longer we worked to free it, the 
deeper it seemed to sink into the mounting 






“Chilled to the bone from our efforts, we . 
looked about for possible shelter. Up the 
road a single light shone from a farmhouse 
window, alone beacon of safety inthis howl- 
ing, icy desolation. With our flashlight to 













































THIS ZERO WEATHER 
1$ PRETTY TOUGH 
ON THE BATTERY 
JIN MY CAR... DO 
YOu SUPPOSE IT 
AFFECTS THESE 
FLASHLIGHT 
CELLS TOO? 
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Beaten by the Blizzard, Numb, 
Drugged by Exertion, They Gave 
_* up Their Fight for Life 


down in the snow. In great peace 
I surrendered to sleep. 


x *. *® 


“Asin another world and beginning 
a new existence, | came to my senses. My 
son was bending over me, tears running si- 
lently down his cheeks. We were safe in the 
farmhouse withthe lighted window...saved 
from death in the snow...saved because the 
fresh DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries in our 
flashlight kept on working after we gave 
up, and the light in the snow attracted our 
rescuers. (Signed) 


Dar. Mangers BB Syme” 


“EVEREADY” 
BATTERIES 
« 
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ARE FRESH 
BATTERIES 


The Date Line 
Guarantees Freshness 


National Carbon Co., Inc., 
30 E. 42St., New York, N.Y. 


. FOR VEST RESULTS 
FUT \M SERVICE BEFORE 














a 
ANY KIND OF BATTERY 
EXPOSED TO ZERO 
TEMPERATURES LOSES 
EFFICIENCY, MR.BAILEY. 
THATS ALL THE MORE 

,REASON TO USE DATED 

EREADY’BatTERies. 

KNOWING THEY ARE FRESH, |” 

YOU KNOW THEY HAVE 

THE RESERVE POWER To 

STAND COLD WEATHER |. 































Farmer advertisers. 


Many instructive booklets and circulars are offered free by Progressive 
Read the ads and write for any that interest you. 




























STEEL 
Farm WAGON 


For every hauling job. 
Handy, light running, dur- 
able, safe. Bolst:rs both ad- 
justable and removable; 
patented telescoping reach. 
Quickly adapted to any type 
of load. Pivot front axle; 
twin roller bearings with re- 
newable sleeves. Wheels re- 
markable for strength and 
wear resistance. Send for 

circular TODAY. 
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TRAN SPLANTER 





hy INCORPORATED A 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Plant Setter 
that improves 
your crop/ 





HE NEW IDEA Transplanter replaces sixteen 

to twenty hand workers and does the best 
plant setting job you ever saw. Sets tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, peppers, strawberries and similar 
transplanted crops. Besides saving time and labor, 
it sets at uniform depth and spaces evenly. A 
jet of water gently spreads the tender roots be- 
fore the soil is firmed around them. No moisture 


wasted 


at the surface; no clodding or dry-out. 


Fewer plants need replacing. Your crop gets a 
better start, grows faster, matures earlier and 
grades higher in quality. A practical modern 
machine; safe and comfortable to operate. Fer- 
tilizer attachment can be supplied. Mail the 


coupon 


IDEA, Inc. 


Factories: Coldwater, Ohio ] 
Sandwich, Ill. 


ah EH 


today for free booklet. 


NEW IDEA, Inc. 
Dept. 269, Coldwater, Ohio 
Send free information on items checked. 
| Transplanters .. . 
Steel Farm Wagons 0 Manure Spreaders . 0 
| Side DeliveryRakes O Hand Com Shellers 0 


Hay Loaders . . PowerCornShellersO 
Gasoline Engines. ..... Oo 
Husker-Shredders ..... oO 
Com Pickers... ccc Oo 
Portable Elevators ..... oO 
GGG DEINNOD oss 6.0 0 0 0 @ Oo 
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Flowers for Summer and Fall 
By L. A. NIVEN 








NECROMANCY 
By ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


| ‘HE sun’s an old magician, 
Who does the blithest tricks; 
He even conjures blossoms out 


Upon the blackest sticks. 


And he can touch a stricken tree, 

Untenanted and bare, 

And make a furnished house of 
green, 

With robins singing there. 


And he can lay upon the land— 
With gleaming hands that pass 
Over the barren fields of earth— 
The vivid spell of grass. 


Or with a twinkle of his eye, 
A golden finger’s thrust, 

He lifts the crocuses from clay, 
The daffodils from dust. 








O INSURE well-formed plants 

the tip ends of strong growing 
branches of abelia, Van Houttei 
spirea, weigela, Philadelphus, and 
forsythia should be pinched out. 

2. Watch arbor vitaes and other 
coniferous evergreens for bagworms. 
When you find them pinch or cut 
them off and burn them. 


3. When iris is to be dug and di- 
vided do the job as soon as blooming 
is completed to avoid interfering 
with production of flowers the com- 
ing year. 

4. Powdery mildew on roses may 
be controlled by dusting with sul- 
phur. Many follow the plan of mix- 
ing one part sulphur with five of 
lime and putting it on once or twice 
a week. Wash it off the following 
morning if you don’t like the color 
it gives the leaves. The same kind 
of treatment will control powdery 
mildew on zinnias, lilacs, crape myr- 
tle, and other plants. 

5. Some of the annual flower seed 
that should be planted now or right 
soon are the following: . zinnia, mari- 
gold, nasturtium, cosmos, snap- 
dragon, larkspur, Japanese morning 
glory, petunia, Chinese aster, four- 
o'clock, phlox, annual poppy, portu- 
laca, stock, and vinca. These and 
other annuals planted now and given 
a chance will produce a riot of 


“Income Above 


Feed Cost” 


By BEN KILGORE 


ET’S go slow increasing volume 
except with good cows that pay 

a fair profit above feed costs. Empty 
stalls are still a badge of honor, if 
their former occupants were boarder 
or border cows. And in increasing 
our cows and volume, let’s keep in 
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blooms. Cosmos is especially desir- 
able for blooms in late summer and 
fall. Japanese morning glory will in 
a short time cover an unsightly fence, 

6. For borders or beds coleus and 
salvia are excellent. Either buy the 
plants or sow the seed and trans- 
plant. 


7. Soil that is only medium fer- 
tile is best for cosmos. A rich soil 
will cause it to produce too much 
stalk at the expense of flowers. 

8. Four-o’clocks bloom especially 
well in late summer and fall and 
produce good results either in bor- 
ders or in the regular flower garden. 
Sow seed now and transplant 20 to 
24 inches apart as soon as plants are 
large enough. 

9. Lantana will stand a lot of hot 
weather and for this reason should 
be found in every flower garden. 
Sow the seed in beds and transplant 
when danger of frost is past. 


10. Because of its dazzling color 
the annual poppy is much liked, 
both in beds and in borders. 

11. The low-growing portulaca 
should not be overlooked. While it 
grows only six or seven inches high, 
it produces an abundance of richly 
colored blooms. It is _ especially 
adapted to covering banks and out- 
of-the-way corners in fall sun. 

12. Vinca or periwinkle is one of 
our choicest blooming plants for 
beds or window boxes. The blooms 
and leaves are beautiful and it will 
stand much drouth and heat. Sow 
seed in boxes or in open and trans- 
plant 10 to 15 inches apart after 
weather has become warm. 


13. For early dahlia blooms make 
first planting now. Usually from 
late April to about May 15 is the best 
time to plant for main crop. For 
best results space them 31 to 4 feet 
apart each way. 


A CORRECTION 


TUE to a proofreader’s error, the 

last paragraph of flower tips last 
month said just the reverse of what 
it should have said. It should have 
read:— 

The following will not grow well 
except in acid soils: pink ladyslipper, 
Venus’s flytrap, rose begonia, arnica, 
training arbutus, trillium, pitcher 
plant, wild calla, rhododendron, sand 
myrtle, and most varieties of ferns. 


line with the ability of our farm to 
produce feed for them. Balancing 
cow numbers with feed production 
is a safety valve worth considering. 
“Income above feed cost” is the 
acid test. This illustration from test 
association records from the Ket 
tucky College of Agriculture is right 
to the point: — 
No. Average Returns for 
Cows Butterfat Each $1 Feed 
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N APPLICATION of about two 

pounds quickly available nitro- 
gen to a bearing peach tree 60 to 75 
days before fruit is due to ripen will 
delay ripening a few days. 


@ Cultivate fruit trees just enough 
to keep down weeds and grass and 
prevent a hard crust’s forming. 
Where sod method is used weeds 
should be cut when small. 


@ When fruit trees have attained 
appreciable size cultivated crops 
should not be grown between them. 
This is all right for the first year or 
two if low-growing crops are planted 
but even then liberal fertilization 
should be provided in order to have 
plenty of plant food for both crops 
and young fruit trees. 


® To keep flat-headed borers from 
getting in trunks of apple and pecan 
trees wrap with two thicknesses of 
heavy wrapping paper the latter part 
of April or in early May. Tie on with 
string but do not bind tightly. Let 
the paper extend from the ground to 
a little above the lower branches and 
lét it stay on till the end of the grow- 
ing season. This won’t kill borers 
already in the trees but it will keep 
others out. 


@ If you didn’t treat your peach 
trees with paradichlorobenzene for 
borers either last fall or late last 
month, do it now. 


® Zinc sulphate will practically con- 
trol pecan rosette; 10 to 15 ‘pounds 
for ten-year-old trees is about right. 
Scatter broadcast under trees and cul- 
tivate in during early April. Another 



























































































































By L. A. 
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Courtesy Tennessee Experiment Station 


A, peach leaves sprayed with lime, zinc sulphate, and arsenate of lead. B, same 

with addition of wettable sulphur. C, same as B but without zinc sulphate. This 

shows how effectively zinc sulphate added to the spray mixture prevents arsenate 

of lead burning. Never use zinc sulphate, however, without an equal quantity of 
hydrated lime by weight. 


To Get Crops of Healthy Fruit 


These late sping jobs demand attention 


NIVEN 


way is to dissolve a pound in 50 gal- 
lons water and spray trees with it 
during April, wetting all foliage 
thoroughly. Give two more applica- 
tions at intervals of three or four 
weeks. Apply zinc sulphate only to 
those pecan trees which have rosette. 


@ When thinning peaches remove 
enough so there will be at least 30 to 
40 leaves for each peach left. When 
there are only 18 to 20 leaves per 
peach much of the fruit will be small 
and have poor color but when there 
are 60 to 80 leaves per peach the fruit 
will be large and have good color. 
While desirable to have peaches well 
distributed over the tree, it is not 
necessary that they be the same dis- 
tance apart or even nearly so. The 
main point is to have at least 30 to 
40 and preferably 50 or more leaves 
for each fruit left on the tree. 


@ Only by carrying out the full 
spray schedule outlined in last 
month’s issue may one expect fruit 
free of rot and worms. See that issue 
or get a spray calendar from your 
county agent. 


@ Blackberries, Youngberries, dew- 
berries, and raspberries are produced 
on second-year wood only. As soon 
as the present crop is picked cut out 
the old canes and burn them; they 
are of no further use and if allowed 
to remain may increase disease. 


@ If you spray your apples with a 
weak Bordeaux solution when one- 
fourth to three-fourths of the blos- 
soms are wide open, fire blight may 
be largely controlled. A 1-3-50 mix- 
ture is generally used. 


@ Do not plant soybeans, tomatoes, 
beans, squash, or cowpeas in bearing 
pecan orchards; stinkbugs like them 
too much. These bugs cause black 
pit or kernel spot of pecan nuts by 
stinging them when the nuts are 
small. Crotalaria or velvet beans 
will be all right; the bugs do not 
breed on them. 


@® Oriental peach moth worm does 
considerable damage to peach trees, 
especially young ones. If young twigs 
wilt this is usually the cause. Pinch 
off these twigs as soon as they are 
noticed and. burn them. 














HoorRAy! 
A LETTER 
FROM SALLY! 
HOPE SHE’S 
GOING TO 
THE DANCE 
WITH ME! 


OH-OH SHE SAYS SHE 
NEVER WANTS TO SEE 
ME AGAIN! WELL--- 
JuST THE SAME --- I’M 
GOING TO HAVE A TALK 
WITH THAT GIRL! 


























BUT 
SALLY.-.- 


x OH, I DON'T KNOW AND I DON’T 


CARE! MY HEAD ACHES --- AND 


DON'T I'NEVER SLEEP NIGHTS --- 
se penn PLEASE LEAVE ME ALONE! 
WHAT. 


HAVE L 
DONE? 











WELL ---IF YOU'D DO AS “THE DOCTOR 
if SAID YOU WOULDN'T FEEL BAD--- 
‘. =6OR BE SO CROSS AND MEAN 
ALL THE TIME / 
















HE SAID COFFEE - 


UR HEADACHES 
AND SLEEPLESSNESS--- 
TOLD YOU To Quit 
COFFEE FOR 30 DAYS 


2 T 
AND DRINK POSTUM 6S MSe 


pavero. ware —— 
DO ITZ LICKED! 




















YEP --- SWITCHING “To 
POSTUM SURE DID HER. 
A WORLD OF GOOD! 









SHE'S BEEN A - 
CHANGED WOMAK 
SINCE SHE GOT « 
RIDOFHER  & 
HEADACHES & 


AND 
| SLEEPLESSNESS! 
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YOUR. MONEY BACK.--- % 
IEF SWITCHING TO PoSTuM.. 
P You! 






F YOU are one of those who cannot 
I safely drink coffee...try Postum’s 
30-day test. Buy a can of Postum and 
drink it instead of coffee for one full 
month. If, after 30 days...you do not 
feel better, return the top of the Pos- 
tum container to General Foods, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and we will cheer- 
fully refund the full purchase price, 
plus postage! (If you live in Canada, 
address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, 





Copr. 1937, King Features Syndicate, G. F. Corp. Licensee 


Ont.) Give Postum a fair trial...drink 
it for the full 30 days! 

Postum contains no caffein. It is 
simply whole wheat and bran, roasted 
and slightly sweetened. Postum comes 
in two forms... Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil or percolate...and In- 
stant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup. It is economical, easy to make 
and delicious. You may miss coffee at 
first, but after 30 days, you'll love 
Postum for its own rich, full-bodied 
flavor. A General Foods Product. 

(This offer cxpires Dec. 31, 1937.) 





































































BIG CROP 
FERTILIZER: 





wry HERE'S something about the appearance 
and mechanical condition of Armour’s 
Fertilizer that gives you confidence, and when 
you’ve seen this fertilizer produce better crops 
for you, year in and year out, as I have—why, 
you just naturally know it’s better fertilizer 
all the way through.”’ 


The Veteran Armour User knows from ex- 
perience that Armour’s furnishes his plants a 
complete, balanced ration on which to thrive 
so that quality yields go up and production 
costs come down. 








You’ll Notice the Difference 
on the Warehouse Floor 


You, naturally, are anxious 
to make more money out 
of every acre you plant to 
tobacco. The use of Ar- 
mour’s Tobacco Fertilizer 
has made a considerable difference in the 
prices many growers received for their tobacco 
last year and in years before—why not give it 
the opportunity to help your crop—this season? 


Let Your Nearby Armour Agent Supply You 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 
Division Offices: Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
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@ How’s Your Vocabulary? 


rROM this puzzle can you pick 
out 20 three-letter words begin- 
ning with R? Score 5 for each one 


CIUITIE 
AR, aM 


S}L |} O|W 
BiA|N |D 


you find. Remember each word must 

begin with R and must contain only 

the letters listed. Each letter can be 

used only once in each word. Do 
not use prefixes or proper nouns. 

Victor Hamner, 

Fannin County, Tex. 
































@ Program and Party Helps 


OR the next month The Commu- 

nity Handbook offers to wide- 
awake club leaders the. following 
specially helpful material: How to 
Plan Meetings (20-21), What the 
Club Reporter Should Write (31-32), 
and Points for Song Leaders (38). 


Wise hostesses may try: A Handi- 
cap Social (97-98), An Open Road 
Party (99), The Tiny Tot’s Birthday 
Party (100), and Money-Making 
Socials (106). 

Everybody will benefit from: First 
Aid Away From Home (191-94), 
Curious Plant Facts (219-20), and 
Telephone Personality (157). 


@ Made Old Folks Happy 


“PHERE were many things we 

young folks did for fun last year 
but the one we enjoyed most was 
making our old people happy on 
their birthdays. Early in the year 
we adopted the plan. It was Tom’s 
suggestion. 

“We young folks,” he said, “are 
always planning something for en- 
tertainment but it’s all for ourselves. 
This year let’s include the old folks, 
like Uncle Ned and Aunt Mary.” 

For the old people who are very 
feeble we carried gifts, which in- 


Pun for the Young Folks 


cluded things to eat and to wear, to 
their homes, wished them a happy 
day and left them to enjoy it in their 
own quiet way. Those a little more 
spry we entertained in our homes in 
different ways. Then for those that 
are still younger we gave surprise 
birthday parties at their homes, 
sometimes during the day and some- 
times at night. In either case we had 
all the old people there who could 
come. The games, music, and songs 
were those of their day and refresh- 
ments tasty but kind to old stomachs. 
And how those old people enjoyed 
themselves! Their eyes sparkled, 
their steps were springy—they actu- 
ally seemed young again! If ever 
efforts were repaid, ours were. 
Otto Davis, 
Wayne County, Miss. 


@® Favorite Riddles 
Wear bush does a rabbit sit 


under when it is raining? 

2. What is it that if you add noth- 
ing to it becomes larger but if you 
add something to it becomes smaller? 

3. Old Mrs. Somebody has but one 
eye and a very long tail which she 
lets fly; each time she goes through 
a gap she leaves a piece of her tail in 
the trap. 

4. If 32 is the freezing point what 
is the squeezing point? 

5. Clean my face I’m everybody, 
turn my back I’m nobody. 

6. Two lookers, two hookers, four 
stiff-standers, and one switch-backer. 

Ruth Yancey, 
Alcorn County, Miss. 


@ These Are the Answers 


How’s Your Vocabulary?—1l. Rat. 2. 


Ram. 3. Ran. 4. Raw. 5. Rag. 6. Red. 
7. Rim. 8. Rig. 9. Rib. 10. Rid. 11. Rob. 
12. Rod. 13. Rot. 14. Roc. 15. Roe. 16. 


Row. 17. Rub. 18. Rug. 19. Rum. 20. Run. 


Favorite Riddles—1l. A wet bush. 2. A 
hole in your stocking. 3. Needle and thread. 
4. Two in the shade. 5. Mirror. 6. Cow. 





For April this material is available 
in mimeograph form at 3 cents each: 
Postofice Social, Building a Nature 
Library, April Recreational Suggestions, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Indian Party, 
Making Bows and Arrows, and Sug- 
gested Plays for Rural Groups. Order 
from The Progressive Farmer, Young 
People’s Department, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Preventing Forest Fires Pays 


ROPERLY handled, Alabama 

woodlands would produce $25,- 
000,000 worth of timber annually, 
says Lyle Brown, extension forester, 
in giving results of an experiment 
with woods fires at Auburn. On this 
basis, the value of timber produced 
per year in Alabama would be:-— 
BURNING EVERY YEAR $2,000,000 


BURNING EVERY 5 YRS. 5,000,000 
NO BURNING......... 25,000,000 


Plot No1i— 


burned every March 
has 100 trees or 


B% of a stand. 20% 


BA. ‘ ‘ pury IN SY Ps 


100 Trees 





Plot No2— 

burned every 5 years 
has 250 trees or a 
of a stand. 


Tue Procressive Farmer, Aprit 1937 


“Seven years ago,” he explains, 
“three one-acre plots were set up on 
an area that had been logged to de- 
termine the effect of fire upon the 
coming of another crop of trees. All 
plots had enough seed trees to fur- 
nish seed for restocking the land. 
Plots were separated by fire lines.” 
The following diagram shows the 
results. 









has been pro- 
tected from fire 
¢ a and has 1570 trees 
* or 130% of a stand. | 









2 
) ‘ a" 


250 Trees 1570 “Trees 
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Three Handy Tips 
@ Self-Feeder for Chickens 
A very simple self-feeder for poul- 
try can be made from an ordinary 
lard can, as shown in sketch. Re- 
move bottom and attach can to a 
large inverted funnel or conical fire 
bucket by means of thin strips of 
metal, leaving sufficient space be- 
tween can and funnel for the flow of 
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feed. The funnel is then lowered 
into a shallow pan and soldered to 
the pan in order that the entire feeder 
may be moved with the handles of 
the can. The lid should be provided 
with a handle in the center. The 
funnel serves as a spreader, occupy- 
ing the space usually occupied by the 
feed. L. M. Jordan, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


® To Keep Gates Closed 


Farm gates with slide latch fas- 
teners can be kept closed by placing 
a coil spring (such as used on screen 
doors) on the latch as shown in 


iP ae y 
Oil Spring keeps 
( gate Latch in plaice 


= st 


sketch. The spring does not inter- 
fere with the opening of the gate but 
keeps latch securely in place when 
gate is closed. Ivy M. Howard, 

Payne County, Okla. 


® For Horse Collars 

Here is a simple trick which will 
add years to the life of a horse col- 
lar. As you know, collars wear out 
at the point of draft first, due to the 
rubbing of the trace chains. My idea 
is to protect this point. To make 
these protectors (one for each side) 
take a piece of heavy leather or rub- 
ber from an old automobile tire about 























lour inches square. Round corners 
nN one side and cut holes in center 
of same side to fit hame hook, as 
shown in picture. That’s all there is 
to it. Now hook onto hame so as 
to leave chain on top of protector and 
the collar will never wear out at this 





Macon County, N.C. 








ECONOMY DEPENDS ON 
SPARK PLUGS 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








CHAMPIONS 


THE SPARK PLUG 
CHAMPIONS USE 





@ Power, in itself, is an economy 
on the farm, but how much you 
save with car, truck, tractor or any 
other power-driven equipment de- 
pends on the spark plugs in the 
engine. Inefficient, cheap spark 
plugs, worn spark plugs, fouled 
spark plugs—they all take their 
toll in loss of energy, loss of work 
hours, excess fuel. You can de- 
pend on Champions. Equip your 
engines with Champions and you 
will operate sweet running, effi- 
cient and truly economical engines. 
CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 





When answering advertisements in this paper always say, “I saw your advertisement in Progressive 
Our Guarantee will then protect you. 


Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 





Point. Charles ]. Ferguson, | 












THIS SEAL) 4"¢ You'll Find 


PP ads PAH if 
Better Fences 


ms 
Better Far ve S| 


Ixisteel Fen® 
, Better Fen. 


DIXISTEEL Wire Fence is identified by the metal 
seal, which reads, “Genuine Copper Bearing,’’ because 
we believe no fence can be better than the steel with 
which it is made. But when that seal is attached to 
DIXISTEEL Fence, it means you get five famous 
features of value. Read carefully the description of 
these famous features in the next column. See if 
they don’t fit the exact requirements of your fence 
problem. We ask nothing better than to have you 
check the features of DIXISTEEL Fence against those 
specifications you yourself would demand if you were 
building a fence to order. Remember, DIXISTEEL 
is not a fence that boasts of one or even two advan- 
tages—we sincerely believe DIXISTEEL Fence com- 
bines all the features in the right balance to make 
it last many extra years, to make it return you divi- 
dends in profit and satisfaction. Ask your dealer for 


DIXISTEEL Fence by name. 


DIXISTEEL 























— Famous Features 
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Genuine copper bearing, rust resisting wire, in which 
the right amount of copper is blended with the 
molten steel. 
Heavy, crack-proof galvanizing, evenly applied. Gives 
maximum protection. 
Tension curves in line wires. Allow for expansion and 
contratcion from heat and cold. 
Four wrap, hinge-joint construction stay wires. Won't 
slip. 
Full sized wire, accurately and correctly spaced. 
DIXISTEEL remains straight and taut for years. 


FREE Send postal with name and adress 
for the DIXISTEEL FENCE BOOK. 
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ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. P-16 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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HAS MANY USES 


“Black Leaf 40” is the enemy of insect Po. In the gar- 
den, the orchard, the poultry house; with sheep and other 
livestock, there are many uses for this versatile insecticide. 


GIVES EFFECTIVE—ECONOMICAL PROTECTION 
Directions on labels and free leaflets describe the many 
uses and tell how to kill certain insects. Used according 
to directions, “Black Leaf 40” is highly effective. It is 
easy to use. A little makes a lot of spray. 

“Black Leaf 40” will save you money—only one prod- 
uct to buy—and will give protection. 


Check the Ways 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 
WILL SERVE YOU 


1. FOR FLOWERS: “Black Leaf 
40” guards against dam- 
age from numerous 
destructive insects. Has 
double meio ap sell pS 
by contact and by fumes. Da 

2. FOR FRUIT TREES: “Black Leaf ™ 

40” kills aphis, bud-moth, leaf FOR POULTRY 
hopper, etc. 

3. FOR VEGETABLES: “Black Leaf 
40” guards against damage by 
sucking insects. 

4. FOR POULTRY: “Black Leaf 40” 
kills poultry lice and feather 
mites. Our ‘“‘Cap-Brush” Roost 
Applicator saves 75% on de- 
lousing costs. 

VEGETABLES 5. FOR CATTLE, SHEEP, AND OTHER 
LIVESTOCK: “Black Leaf 40” 
used as a dip kills lice on live stock and ticks on sheep. 
Used in a drench it kills stomach worms in sheep. 


6. TO KEEP DOGS AWAY: “Black Leaf 40” sprayed on ever- 
greens and shrubbery prevents staining by dogs. Harmless 
to dogs—they simply do not like the odor and stay away. 


“Black Leaf 40” is sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Insist on original factory-sealed 
packages for full strength. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED ce LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


8721 































































































zHere’s Easy Way To Get Quick Money 


_ DWE | pe NEED Money? Do youwish for the good things that money 
; would buy to make you happy? Then be our agent for Hair 
Straightener, Bleach Cream, Brown-skin Face Powder, Incense, 
Perfumes. Medicines, Flavors—300 products. Here’s a chance to 
get this Big Money-making Agent’s line. Men and women wanted 
everywhere to take orders and supply regular customers. Earn up 
to $40.00 a week full time or $25.00 a week spare time. No experience 
needed. We show you how. Enjoy a steady cashincome right away. 
FREE Just send your name and address for FREE SAMPLES 


and SPECIAL Agent’s Offer. It costs nothing to get 
SAMPLES! the facts, so don’t wait. Write today! . - 


VALMOR PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 747 772, INRISNA AVENUE 


=1|GOOD RELIEF 
2 of constipation by a 


si GOOD LAXATIVE 


Startling new cream separator Gu 
























developments cut cost of sepa- 

rating milk over 50% ! It's the m |) eo . : 
sensation of 1937! Don t buy a ) Many folks get such refreshing relief 

e 4 $ 

the facts about Anker Holth’s ° a by taking Black-Draught for constipa- 
atest achievement. Big walue Ree H « 2y > j > axatives 
in firet cost! Big saving every at tion that they prefer it to other laxatives 
day you use it! DOOR and urge their friends to try it. Black- 


SHELF 





Write Immediately 


For Full Particulars 
Whether you milk 5 cows or 50, 
write and learn how you can 
make more profit from your 


Draught is made of the leaves and roots 
of plants. It does not disturb digestion 

















but stimulates the lower bowel so that 
ake 0 constipation is relieved. 
2 ‘ 
Se kaa) BLACK - DRAUGHT 
- 
a 21 . 
nker-Holt purely vegetable laxative 




















N THE spring of 1935 I had a 

quantity of peas and canned them, 
using the hot water bath method. In 
three days every can had spoiled. If 
I had used a pressure cooker, I could 
have saved my peas, fuel, and time. 
Since then our community has or- 
ganized a home demonstration club. 
Several canning demonstrations have 
been given, using the steam pressure 
method, and not a can of fruit or 
vegetables has been lost. I have 


bought a steam pressure cooker.— 
Mrs. B. G. Giles, Virginia. 


SCREENING — Last spring I 
bought two rolls of wire to screen 
my house with but lacked enough 
for one door and two windows. 
Well, I was busy on the farm and 
just kept putting off buying the rest. 
My wife and I kept separate accounts 
of what we bought and sold and in 
December when we checked up I 
found she had spent $8 for fly fluid, 
when $1 more spent for screen wire 
would have screened the entire 
house! Another mistake, which of 
course the first mistake helped 
cause, was last September when the 
county health officer notified me that 
my little boy’s health was declining 
and I had better see a physician at 
once before he took fever. I kept 
putting it off. In October I paid 
out $50 in doctor’s bills, suffered un- 
told heartaches, and almost lost the 
little fellow’s life—all caused by put- 
ting off things I should have been 
seeing after—R. L. P., Alabama. 


HYBRIDS—A friend had been 
raising hybrid chickens, a cross be- 
tween White Rock and Leghorn, and 
persuaded me to change. I sold all 
my purebred hens and bought two- 
year-old hybrid hens. I had been get- 
ting from 30 to 60 eggs a day from 
my Barred Rocks but from these 
other hens, fed on the same ration, 
I get only 15 to 20 eggs a day. And 
when I sell chickens on the market 
I get from three to five cents less per 
pound.—Imogene Piety, Arkansas. 


CORN PLANTER—My biggest 
mistake last year was having my 
corn dropped by hand instead of 
buying a corn planter. In some 
places I did not get a stand; in other 
places it was too thick. Where it 
was too thick it made stalks but no 


“Mistakes I Have Made” 


@ “My worst mistake last year was failing to use commercial fer- 
tilizer under all my corn. Where I used fertilizer I made 50 bushels 
to the acre; where I used no fertilizer, only 20 to 25 bushels.” So 
writes a North Carolina reader in the first of our April “true con- 
fessions” and here are eight others we believe equally worth while. 


ears—just nubbins. What I lost 
would have more than bought two 
planters. A neighbor who used a 
planter had a perfect stand and made 
good corn because it was dropped the 
proper distance and in the center of 
the furrow and covered the proper 
depth. This year I will buy a 
planter, get better stands, and save 
the cost of an extra hand for drop- 
ping.—T. J. Steed, Georgia. 


CHILDREN—One of my greatest 
mistakes last year was never taking 
recreation. Hurry is a menace to 
health. I am trying to organize my 
work in a systematic way to let the 
children share part of the responsi- 
bilities, thus giving me more time 
with them. Since there is only a 
very short time we can share in form- 
ing the dispositions and characters 
that will go through life with our 
children, surely we should give more 
time to them rather than to a lot of 
things that will make no difference 
at all ten years from now.—Worried 
Mother. Tennessee. 


LAMBS—Last year I lost 22 lambs 
out of 30, due to not feeding ewes 
properly at lambing time. It lost me 
considerable money, more than I 
realized at the time. I intend to 
begin taking care of my lambing 
ewes early this year—M. A. J., North 
Carolina. 


NO TOP -DRESSING — Last 
spring I used no top-dresser for my 
cotton. I used a high-grade fertilizer 
when planting and made a half-bale 
to the acre. Some of my neighbors 
used 100 pounds nitrate of soda per 
acre as a top-dressing and made a 
bale to the acre—W. E. Bass, Ala- 
bama. 


MARRIED SON—I think the 
biggest mistake I made last year was 
in depriving myself of things I need- 
ed to help my oldest son, who had 
just married. It encouraged him to 
depend on someone else instead of 
letting him learn in the beginning 
that what he didn’t earn he would 
have to do without. Now he feels 
that when he is in need I will help 
him and he does not try to save his 
money. I have injured my son as 
well as myself—Farm Mother, 
Georgia. 











PASTURE —From an original etching by Thomas W. Nason 
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The Hermitage, 12 
miles from Nashville, is 
of Early American type, 
located at the end of a 
cedar driveway. 


Crape myrtle, woodbine, 
lilacs, and old-fashioned 
roses speak of the beauty 
and peace of Rachel 
Jackson’s garden plot. 





YWHEN Andrew Jackson built 

the brick house on his Hermi- 
tage estate 12 miles from Nashville 
to take the place of the log house in 
which he and his beloved Rachel had 
lived for nearly 20 years, a garden 
for flowers and vegetables right at 
his doorstep was an integral part of 
his landscape plans. 


In the beautiful old-fashioned 

garden, fragrant with flowers and 
memories, one may see the original 
crape myrtle trees, blanketed in July 
and August with a spread of coral 
blossoms; lilacs, white and purple; 
snowballs, syringas, altheas, smoke 
trees, and box, whose solemn, brood- 
ing green adds emphasis to the 
gay symphony of color. 
_ The acre square adjoining the yard 
is framed with a white picket fence, 
and a swinging picket gate is at the 
end of the brick wall that leads di- 
rectly from the door of the general’s 
study. A wide pebbled walk leads 
around the garden, on each side of 
which are shrubs now grown to the 
height of trees—perennials and an- 
nuals blossoming in their original 
pattern. Four wide walks hedged 
with flower beds meet in the center 
of the garden in a formal maze. 

From the yard of the original 

rmitage—the log house built in 

1801 on a hill a few 


By MARY F. ANDERSON 


@ If you have followed Mrs. Anderson’s series of articles on Old 
Southern Rooftrees you will be interested to learn something of the 
charming garden at the Hermitage, that beautiful home Andrew 
Jackson built for his wife. The garden stands today much as 
originally planted by General Jackson more than a century ago. 


old-fashioned rosebushes, hyacinths, 
daffodils, and irises. 

Much native material was prob- 
ably used in “Rachel’s garden”— 
bluebells from the Cumberland 
bluffs, woodbine, brier roses, spirit 
lilies, and Indian pinks from the 
nearby woodland, and Spanish nee- 
dles, cactus, and rock roses from the 
glades. An arbor covered with 
climbing roses, trumpet vines, and 
honeysuckles is latticed with a.tangle 
of runners and thickening stems. 
Near the gate is a dainty fringe tree 
and near Mrs. Jackson’s grave in the 
nearest corner of the garden is a 
group of magnolias. 

After his inauguration Jackson 
planted a similar group of magnolia 
trees under his bedroom window at 
the White House in memory of his 
wife who had died suddenly a short 
time before. Under these trees, now 
grown almost as high as the White 
House itself, Mrs. Hoover built an 
outdoor living room with a flagstone 
floor and rustic chairs and tables. 
Here members of the Presidential 
receiving line stand when garden 
parties are given on the lawn. 

When Jackson died he too was 
laid to rest under the magnolias in 
the Hermitage garden and near his 
grave six stalwart hickory trees stand 
as a “guard of honor.” 





undred yards from the 
Present mansion—there 
‘ame much of the plant 
material for the new gar- 
den: peonies, lilies, and 


Original dining table at 
the Hermitage at which 
tight Presidents have 
dined — Jackson, Mon- 
Toe, Van Buren, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Polk, Fill- 
More, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Here’s important news for 


users of motor cars, buses, 
tractors, and trucks! A 
completely new, more dur- 
able, more efficient, higher 


quality line of spark plugs 


-is now available. 


It’s the 
new AC Blue Top line! 


A Bn2and New 
SPARK PLUG 


BLUE TOP 


Consolidating Years of 
Spark Plug Development 


If you want spark plugs that will give greater fuel econ- 
omy—longer life—wider heat range—and maximum 
dependability—the new AC Blue Top is the plug to buy. 
AC has taken every one of its basic spark plug improve- 
ments; added a whole new list of design and construc- 
tion advancements—even the newest of which has been 
tested for more than two years; and combined them all 


in this sensational new line. 


Never before—an AC spark plug of such outstanding 
value. So, of course, it costs more. But it’s worth more— 


as a trial will quickly prove! 


Look for the new spark plug with the Blue Top insulator 
and the zew Blue Top package. They’re your protection! 
Get a set of AC Blue Top Spark Plugs . . . and begin 
to enjoy real peak performance and economy, today! 


PEAK PERFORMANCE FEATURES 


@ NEW, EXCLUSIVE, ONE-PIECE, HEAT 
SEALED CONSTRUCTION—heat 
shrinks the steel shell around the 
insulator shoulder, producing a 
single unit. which is 100 per cent 
compression tight. Thus “blow- 
by” is prevented, and greater gas 
economy, better engine perform- 
ance, and longer plug life are 
assured. 


@ TWO-STEP, SPECIAL COPPER ALLOY 
SEALING GASKET—in conjunction 
with the Heat Sealing—moulds 
itself around the insulator shoulder 
and makes the compression tight- 
ness permanent. 


@ IMPROVED CENTER ELECTRODE 
CONSTRUCTION assures a gas-tight 
center bore, improves electrical 
and thermal efficiency, and relieves 
the insulator of breaking stresses 
which single electrodes set up. 


@ NEW ISOVOLT ELECTRODES greatly 
prolong the plug life because they 
allow a low voltage spark to leave 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ¢ General 


the metal, and jump the gap, easily. 
Promote easy starting, also. 


@ WELDED SIDE ELECTRODE assures 
maximum conductivity of 
away from the spark gap, thus 
prolonging plug life. 


@ UNGLAZED, HEAT-BALANCED IN- 
SULATOR TIP prevents encrustation 
by preventing fluxing of glaze with 
the oxide which combustion de- 
posits on the insulator. 


@ TWO-STEP INSULATOR for ex- 
treme operating conditions. 


@ EXTRA WIDE HEAT RANGE assures 
peak performance at all speeds. 


Look for this sign 


This sign identifies 
a reliable service 
expert who knows 
how to clean spark 
plugs properly. 


* 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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NEGLECTED SHOULDERS 


CAN MEAN 
Permanent 
Injury 

















From 
The Progressive Farmer, 
October, 1936, issue: 


Neglect to provide a broad, 
smooth, comfortable pulling or 
collar surface for a team may re- 
sult in serious and permanent in- 
jury to their shoulders. A horse or 
a mule may never have as sound 


before the injury occurred. 





a shoulder after injury as it was 





























Scars or lumps on the shoulders of a horse or mule 
greatly decrease his market value! 


Some dealers declare injured shoulders take as much off the 
market value of a horse or mule as the loss of one eye. Protect 
the shoulders of your horses and mules by using collars well- 
fitted with TA-PAT-CO collar pads. Save time lost from work 
—protect the market value of your horses and mules. Buy 


TA-PAT-CO collar pads with... 


Rust-Proofed Red Hooks! 


A TA-PAT-CO pad stays put and doesn’t 
rust out. The hooks are made of special 


high carbon spring steel—tempered to hold 
their grip—rust-proofed to insure long life. 
Insist on TA-PAT-CO—the collar pad with 
the rust-proofed red hooks. 


TA: PAT-CO 


SS COLLAR PADS 

















_ Shirts and Pants first to 


i Color-Matched Shirts and 
Pants! Smart as a New Suit— 
at a fraction of the Cost! 


MART STYLE and fit make these 

outfits ideal for work, sport and 
all-’round hard wear. Yet you get 
their style and rugged LEE wear 
at very low cost! 

Lee Color-Matched Shirts and 
Pants come in a wide choice of col- 
orsand materials. Fade-proof...will 
not shrink ! Guaranteed to be better 
inevery way,oranew garment free! 


SEAL OF APPROVAL 
—Lee Color-Matched 
be awarded the Seal of 


Approval, American In- 
stitute of Laundering. 


THE H. D. LEE MERC. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo.; San Francisco, Calif. ; 
South Bend, Ind. ; Trenton, N. J.; Minneap- 








olis, Minn.; Salina, Kans. 
A handsome, 28-inch, 
fast-color pictorial 
s Bandanna—red or 
blue. Enclose 3c in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing. Mail coupon to 


How to Keep Y oung 


Ou: Apuil farm sezmon 


H OW strange we 

all are! Every- 
body wants to live 
as long as possible 
but no one wants to 
grow old. 

Now there is of 
course an old age 
of vacuity which is always pathetic. 
But there is also an age of growing 
beauty and when it comes to well- 
rounded maturity it may well be call- 
ed the coronation of life. It was writ- 
ten, “A hoary head is a crown of 
glory if it be found in the ways of 
righteousness.” The dash and vitali- 
ty of youth often wears itself out in 
a sort of restless emptiness which is 
poor indeed when compared to the 
ripened character of ripened age. 
Browning sang— 





Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be— 

The last of life for which the first 
was made. 


@ I have been thinking of some of 
the things that are ageless. Love does 
not grow old. I mean the love that 
grows into admiration and esteem. 
Much that passes for love passes 
away and leaves little but leaves. I 
visited this week with a woman past 
80. When she was 65 she began to 
write poetry and is soon to publish 
a book of verse. Asked if she had 
thought of writing a novel she said: 
“Goodness, no; one has to live a long 
time before he has had experience 
enough to write a novel.” The cells 
of her body may be aging but the 
love of her heart is as young as when 
she mothered her little children a 
half-century ago. 

Love is like God and therefore 
ageless. One of the most delightful 
pictures of life is the First Psalm. It 
describes the happy man. “And he 
shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water... his leaf also shall 
not wither.” If you want to grow old 
and useless quickly, get mad at some- 
one and stay angry and unforgiving. 
That will soon wrinkle up your soul 
and give you something destructive 
rather than something creative to 
think about. 


@ They grow old quickly who desert 
their early ideals. Ideals are rather 
accommodating. When we _ stop 
climbing up toward high ones, low 
ones come down to us. You have 
known people who have ceased striv- 
ing for the higher ideals of life. They 
resemble a soda water from which 
the fizz has escaped. They taste flat. 
When we say, “What’s the use?” 
there isn’t anything more to do and 
we start toward uselessness. 

A new postage stamp bears the 
image of Susan B. Anthony. The 
years did not dim her dream of 
woman suffrage. For years she 


her mind held fast to a noble ideal. 
There are many reading this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer who could 
turn back the clock of time in their 
minds and hearts if they would dig 
up their lost or neglected ideals and 
set out trying again. Read again Dr, 
Poe’s concluding article last month, 
“Crusades Against Ignorance, Pov- 
erty, Dissipation, Disease, and War,” 
and renew your youth by enlisting 
in them. Throw yourself into some 
forward-looking movement in your 
church such as the Lord’s Acre pro- 
gram recently discussed. 


@ I have always been partial to that 
story of Moses which says that at 120 
years “the sight of his eyes was not 
dimmed nor his natural force abat- 
ed.” He had so many things to do 
that he did not give thought to the 
advancing years. His face was wrin- 
kled up, not wrinkled down. He 
was not some abnormal being but a 
normal man who kept his eyes on 
the stars and traveled forward. 

Right living prolongs life. “Length 
of days” is God’s promise to those 
who walk uprightly. “The wicked 
shall not live out half of their days” 
is the line from one who had lived 
well and observed widely. 


Age may come to our bodies but 
we may have eternal life in our 
hearts. 
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AUNT HET SAYS— 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1937, by Publishers Syndicate) 





~ ‘li's a good thing women don't like the 
same silver pattern. It's easter to get the 
ee spoons back when they're borrowe 
for a party.” 


“You might as well buy what you want. 
When you save money by doin’ without 
somethin’, you never know what becomes 
o’ the money. 

I don't believe in swearin’, but when 
got out o' the bath tub and found it was 
the wrong number, 1 couldn't help sayin’ 








F eRe tag 3 4 i 
Sanforized-Shrunk—BuyYour Exact Size! 


UNION-MADE mous 
_ GARMENTS y Ag 


canir Alls Guaranteed Dt, an | \,, 


to outwear any 
cairn Pants you have 
Buddy LeePlay ever worn! 


D. Lee Merc. Co., Dept. D4, Kansas 
y, Mo. 











Famous Lee NAME 



























Send me..........(color) BANDANNA 























made her biennial trip to the leg- 
islature of her state with her peti- 
tion for the passage of a woman’s 
She never grew old for 


rights bill. 


‘Dad fete hit 








“There ain’t no sense in insurin’ our “ 
car this year. I’ve left it unlocked for 
year, and nobody won't steal it.’ 
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By FRANK E. 


rotect Young 


Stock 
Against 


Zs ; | Sorchead 


MITCHELL 


Head of Poultry Department, 
University of Georgia 


OULTRYMEN who have had 
outbreaks of chicken pox now 
depend on vaccinating the young 
stock with chicken-pox virus to pre- 
vent a future outbreak. This 
method of vaccination is very simple 
and no training is necessary. It is 
suggested that poultrymen purchase 
their vaccine from a reliable labora- 
tory and follow the directions given. 
Chicken pox generally breaks out 
in late summer or fall. Symptoms 
are nodular sores that appear on the 
bare portions of the head, including 
the comb and wattles. It is likely to 
get into the eyes, in which case the 
bird may become blind. In vaccina- 
tion the chickens undergo a mild 
outbreak which is confined to the 
area where the vaccine is adminis- 
tered. 

There are two methods used in vac- 
cinating young stock. The first meth- 
od is to pluck from three to five 
feathers on the thigh and rub the 
vaccine into the pits. About a week 
or ten days later a small scab will ap- 
pear on the leg, indicating that vacci- 
nation has been successful. 

The second method is commonly 
referred to as the stab method. There 
are a number of devices which poul- 
trymen have made to facilitate the 
job. The most common device for 
applying the vaccine by the stab 
method is a heavy darning needle. 
A handle is made for the needle and 
the needle is wrapped with adhesive 


Southern Guinea or 


Austrian Pheasant? 
E WERE dining in a large ho- 


tel in an Eastern city and dis- 
covered on the menu card this item: 
Austrian pheasant, $4.” Our waiter, 
who had discovered our Southern 
origin from either our accent or lack 
of sophistication, was asked if the 
Austrian pheasant” was game or 
domestic Placing a forefinger on his 
Ips, he whispered, “Southern guinea 
tom Virginia, suh; I never tries to 
fool a Southern gentleman.” 


Keep Eggs Cool in 
Hot W eather 


[N HOT weather the poultry in- 
_ dustry of the United States loses 
millions of dollars’ worth of eggs 
Cause these eggs are held at high 


t 
“mperatures on the farm,” says E. 


——Tue Procressive Farmer, Aprit 1937 


tape, allowing about 3-32 inch of the 
pointed end to protrude. The ad- 
hesive tape is used for two purposes 
—first, as a stop to keep from stick- 
ing the chicken too deep and, second, 
to take up the vaccine, eliminating 
frequent dipping of-the needle. 


In using the stab method it is ad- 
visable to stab the bird on either the 
comb or the leg. At the University 
of Georgia we stab each bird twice 
and vaccinate three birds each time 
we dip the needle in the vaccine. 


The proper age to vaccinate is be- 
tween 6 and 14 weeks. Birds that 
are sick, weak, or unthrifty should 
not be vaccinated. It is best to cull 
out the unthrifty birds and dispose 
of them. 

When the birds are vaccinated they 
should be allowed free range for the 
next 30 days. Don’t become alarmed 
if the birds show a decreased appe- 
tite about ten days after vaccinating. 
This is a natural reaction to the vac- 
cine; by the third or fourth week 
the birds will be back on full feed. 

Old stock should not be vaccinat- 
ed; they have apparently developed 
immunity to chicken pox. If the pul- 
lets are ready to come into lay it is 
advisable not to vaccinate them. Vac- 
cinating pullets that have matured 
will cause them to have an outbreak 
of chicken pox; it is better to run the 
risk of their catching chicken pox 
than to introduce the chicken pox 
to them. 


This incident, which occurred sev- 
eral years ago, was called to mind 
when we first saw the revised edition 
of “The Guinea Fowl,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1391. Guinea meat as a 
substitute for quail, pheasant, and 
other similar game birds is by 
many considered superior to game, 
and guineas raised by modern meth- 
ods for city consumption can be 
highly standardized for special and 
preferred customers. A free copy of 
the bulletin may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 


M. Funk, poultry husbandman of 
the University of Missouri. “Eggs 
should be gathered in a wire basket 
and held in a cool place in the basket 
or on wire trays overnight to permit 
all heat to escape,” he says. “They 
should not be placed in cases until 
the temperature of the eggs has been 
reduced.” 
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THE CHICKS 
TELL THE STORY! 


HOUSANDS of Purina dealers in every part of 

the land are today raising baby chicks in small 
metal brooders in their stores in order that you may 
see the difference Startena makes. 


Next time you are near the friendly Purina dealer’s 
store in your neighborhood, drop in and see these 
Startena-fed chicks. Offhand, you’d guess them to be 
days and even weeks older than they really are. 
They’re so big and sturdy, so well-developed and 
full-feathered. Compare the weights of these chicks 
with the standard weights for chicks of the same 
age. You’ll be amazed at the extra ounces of growth 
that Startena gives. 


This vivid demonstration will prove to you beyond 
any shadow of a doubt that the new Startena, forti- 
fied with Pur-a-tene, will give you the kind of chicks 
you want at 6 weeks. Put your chicks on Startena 
today and see the difference Startena makes! 


PURINA MILLS 
968 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Listen in for Chic Martin and the Purina Singers over your 
favorite radio station every weekday except Saturday. 









CHIC MARTIN SAYS: 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


STARTENA MAKES/ 












THE INSIDE 
ACTS 





ABOUT WOLVERINE 


HELL HO 


LL over this country—work shoe wear- 
ers by the thousands have learned the 


inside facts—and switched to Wolverine_ 


Work Shoes. Now, NO OTHER WORK 
SHOES AT ANY PRICE can satisfy 
them—in comfort—in wear—in economy! 
Sooner or later, you too, will join the 
millions who wear ONLY Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides. And as you see how they stand 
up in all kinds of weather — how they dry 
out soft — how they resist scuffs and barn 
yard acids — THEN you’ll appreciate, to 
the full, the great difference between 
Wolverine Tanned Shell Horsehide and 
other work shoe leather. 
oday —or this week sure, see your 
nearest Wolverine dealer. Try on a pair. 
Learn the inside facts. Only Wolverines 
have this shell leather in BOTH soles and 
uppers. Never 
again will you go 
without Wolver- 
ines, if you try 
just one pair. 
~ 
























Wolverine 
dealers 4 
display E%elagaanis 
this on Gimeno 
their door or show win- 
dow. Look for it! 


| Send coupon, with only 1 
3c stamp or coin for ! 
: ® mailing costs, and re- I 
ceive a pair of Genuine 36-inch Dura- | 
I 

I 

I 


lace Leather Shoe Laces. 


DEALERS Hundreds of dealers say 
there is no equal for the 
Wolverine Merchandising Plan. Withou 


obligation, write today for details. 






a SHELL HORSE 


Z| This Inner Shell 


is a TOUGH substance 
much like your finger 
nail. It is the center layer 
of Shell Horsehide — a 
CENTER reinforcement. 
Actually, it is a 3-PLY 
leather! 





Just the 1/6th Part 
of Hide! 


Only 1/6th of a horse- 
hide, and ONLY that 
part over the_horse’s 
hips, contains this tough 
shell — ONLY enough 
for about 114 pairs of 
Wolverine shoes. 





Now See The 
——— Difference 
———_—_———_—S— * 
SSS In ordinary leather, the 
ee grain _is horizontal so 
wear is on the side. The fibres are also 
coarser than Shell Horsehide. 


ANY, fe Wereial 





Grain Is Vertical! 
The fibres are vertical. 
Much more wear resist- 
ance, because the 
wear is on the 
END ofthe grain, 
like a_butcher’s 
4 meat block. 











Buckskin 
Soft and 
Pliable! 


Wolverine’s se- 
é cret triple-tan- 
ning process is known 
only to Wolverine tan- 
ners. It tans this 3-ply 
super-strength leather, so 
it is soft and pliable as 
buckskin, yet retains all 
its extra strength and 
wear resistance. 








HIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION 


ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. j 
Dept. 24-37, Rockford, Mich. | 
Yes—send me pair of Genuine Duralace Shoe 
Laces and name of Wolverine dealer near me. 





I enclose 3c to cover mailing costs. | 
Te one on a ncoptuminaninngeesiabepeantbunoceie | 
OS SESS a | 
City........ State | 












IF YOU SUFFER 
FROM 


PY ails 
ATTACKS 


| pe 70 YEARS thousands suffering from 
asthmatic paroxysms have depended upon 
Dr. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR... druggists 
throughout the world have recommended and 
sold it as a quick and dependable aid to relief. 
You, too, should experience the same beneficial 
results. Try it now! Ask your druggist for Schiff- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR — in powder, cigar- 
ette or pipe-mixture form. Or send for FREE 
supply of all three. R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 

Los Angeles, California. Dept. J 










5 Pc. Full Size 
Decorated 


OL L143 13 
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— sensational bargains in 
\~ Household Supplies, Groceries, Toilet 
Goods, and taking their orders. All goods 
high quality ; everyone anxious to buy them. 
Other Valuable Premiums Free 

— Easy to earn beautiful Dinner Sets, Wm. 

Rogers Tableware, Bed Linens, Wrist Watch- 
" es, dozens of other premiums, at no cost. 
Nothing to buy. Just follow our easy plan— 
send orders to us—and fill your home with 

the beautiful things you want, at our expense. 
Write for Free Catalog and Information, 
FAMILY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 329. 
Fifth and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



















“Country Things ] Love Most” 


@ “I watch and listen for the first sound of the martin in early 
spring. I love to see the happy expression on my boy’s face as a 
martin goes into his gourd and hear him yell, ‘Time to go bare- 


footed, Mother! Martin’s in my 


Kellum of North Carolina. And here are other seasonable lists of 
beloved country things from Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Texas, emphasizing the beauty and charm and glory of spring. 


LOVE the coming of springtime 

to the hills of Tennessee—buds 
swelling and bursting and newborn 
leaves, the most delicate things in all 
creation, curling upward to the sun- 
light. Before long redbud and dog- 
wood will glorify every hill road and 
reflect their beauty in every hill 
stream, violets will wander over 
grassy banks, and the trumpet hon- 
eysuckle will offer its sweets to bee 
and humming bird. I love old farms, 
old homes, old churches, old books, 
old songs, old people— 


There’s a sort of mellow sweetness 
In a good thing growing old— 
And each year that rolls around it 
Leaves an added touch of gold. 


—Mrs. O. K. Quillen, Tennessee. 


CHURCH BELLS—TI love to dig 
worms for bait, hike across the hills 
to a clear mountain pool, and get 
the thrill of my life as a lusty fish 
grabs the bait with a jerk. I love to 
see my wife and little girl as they 
stand on the porch to meet me at the 
close of a day’s work. I love to read 
a chapter in the old family Bible, call 
on the old folks to lead in prayer, 
and hear them pour out their hearts 
in humble devotion to the God they 
have trusted and served all these 
years. On Sunday I love to hear our 


Movies Worth 
Seeing 


MAT TIME— Jeanette MacDon- 
ald and Nelson Eddy in a mu- 
sical romance with beautiful cos- 
tumes and love songs which have 
long been popular favorites. AY. 


When You’re in Love.—Grace 
Moore in another delightful comedy 
romance as an opera star who buys 
a husband. AY. 

The Good Earth—A fine dram- 
atization of Pearl Buck’s story of a 
Chinese farmer and his two wives. 
Luise Rainer and Paul Muni. AY. 


Ready, Willing, and Able.—Excel- 
lent musical with unusual effects, 
good songs, excellent dancing. Star- 
ring Ruby Keeler. AYC. 


Green Light—Dramatic story of 
a young doctor who assumes blame 
for his teacher’s mistake and how he 
finally achieves happiness. AY. 

Ouality Street—A delightful cos- 
tume comedy drama starring Kath- 
arine Hepburn as the old maid teach- 
er masquerading as a young girl. AY. 

The Holy Terror.—Jane Withers 
causes trouble at a naval air base. 
One of the best comedies she has 
yet made. AYC. 

On the Avenue.——Another Dick 
Powell musical — with Madeleine 
Carroll this time—and songs by 
Irving Berlin. AYC. 

Also Recommended.—AYC: Rain- 
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gourd!’”’ So writes Mrs. Essie ]. 


church bell call the people to Sun- 
day school, to see the bright faces 
as we gather there to study the Book 
of Books.—S. M. Turner, Arkansas, 


“SCHOOL OUT!”—I love paint- 
ing Easter eggs, hiding the eggs, the 
laughter of little boys and girls hunt- 
ing for them, the joyful shouts when 
one is found. The smell of clean- 
scrubbed floors and freshly white- 
washed fireplaces. I love the last day 
of school, bringing the children home 
again to play in the sand, to sweep 
the white yards, to feed the pigs and 
calves, to bring in pails of milk and 
pour some in pans while they watch 
the lap-lap of the puppy and the cats. 
—A Country Mother, Alabama. 


TEXAS SPRING—I believe noth- 
ing is more beautiful than the rip- 
pling path the moon makes across 
the Gulf as the light catches the 
silvery sides of thousands of little 
fish. I love the few minutes before 
and after a norther as racing clouds 
gather, and the quick change of wind 
that brings with it an odor unmis- 
takable to those living in the oil 
regions. I love to see growing rice 
and watch it turn golden yellow, 
then see it cut, threshed, and hauled 
to mill, a year’s work done.—Velma 
Cooley, Texas. 





Sweethearts again—Jeanette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy in their singing picture, 
““Maytime.” 


bow on the River, Stowaway, Cap 
tains Courageous, The Devil Is a Sis 
sy, Dimples, Charge of the Light 
Brigade, Romeo and Juliet, Last of 
the Mohicans, General Spanky, The 
Plainsman, Daniel Boone, As You 
Like It, Reunion. AY: One ina Mil- 
lion, Rembrandt, Champagne Waltz, 
Come and Get It, Lost Horizon, East 
Meets West, Garden of Allah, God's 
Country and the Woman, Lloyd's of 
London, Love on the Run, Maid of 
Salem, The Gay Desperado, Winter 
set, The Texas Rangers, Swing Tims, 
Sing Baby Sing. 

Note: “A” means recommended 
for adults, “Y” for young people over 
sixteen, “C” for children, “AYC for 
all three groups, etc. 
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EVIVAL meeting was going on 
in the little Negro church near 
the river. Elder Hopkins had ex- 
pressed himself in every way possible 
to bring the Negroes to their knees. 
This was the last night and still no 
members. He was getting desperate. 
Working himself into a frenzy and 
still unable to move the people, he 
raised his eyes heavenward and 
spoke in a loud voice: “Speak to ’em, 
Lawd. I’se told ’em and dey pay no 
heed. Just listen, cullud folks. Let 
de Lawd speak!” 

Everything was silenced. Sudden- 
ly a deep roar came up from the 
river, filling the house with sound. 
“QC Lawd, what is it?” cried out 
someone in the rear, his knees knock- 
ing together. 


Seeing the Negroes all staring 
wild-eyed, Elder Hopkins suddenly 
remembered. He began to shout, 
“It’s de Lawd, sho’s you born. Git 
on yo’ knees, Niggers, before de 
Lawd ketches you.” 

Plump! Nearly every knee hit the 
floor at the same time. And never 
before had there been heard such 
praying, weeping, and wailing. 

“Come to de mourners’ bench, 
people!” shouted Elder Hopkins. 
“Come and jine de church!” 

They hesitated. Again came the 
roar. The crowd swayed, hesitated, 
then made a rush for the altar. 

Hour after hour the crowd moan- 
ed and wailed. Elder Hopkins tried 
to quiet them but they wouldn’t be 
‘quieted. They were thoroughly 
frightened and almost in spasms. 

Becoming exasperated Elder Hop- 
kins cried, “People, if you don’t git 
quiet de Lawd is gonna drown ye!” 
To himself he muttered, “Lawsy, let 
‘em hurry.” 

Raising his eyes toward the ceiling 


\ HEREVER there is a Lone 
Scout he could do nothing that 
would help more to acquaint others 
with the movement than to put on 
a scout window exhibit in the near- 
€st town or village sometime during 
the year. This might be held in con- 
hection with some other exhibit such 
4s a 4-H display. 
Get the space for the exhibit prefer- 
ably where people gather most. In 
Preparing and putting on the exhibit 
© sure to avoid interfering with 
traffic on the sidewalk. 
_ No exhibit should be put on which 
's Not accurate and according to cor- 
fect practices in agriculture. Al- 
Most every phase of agriculture 
should be on display. Choose sub- 
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Tricked by the Devil 


By MARY ELIZABETH WEEKS (Age 16) 


he cried, “Turn loose de waterworks, 
Lawd!” As soon as he had spoken 
down came a spray of water, but un- 
fortunately a white foot was sticking 
through a crack in the ceiling. 

The water threw the congregation 
in an even worse state of mind—all 
except Aunt Katie who happened to 
glance up and catch sight of the foot. 


“Uh-huh!” she exclaimed. “TI see 
why de Lawd come to de Debbil’s 
callin’. T'll fix dat.” She waddled 
across the floor and catching hold of 
the big toe on the projecting foot she 
began to pull with all her might. 


“Oh!” came an anguished cry. 
“Let go my toe!” Every eye turned 
that way, gazing in consternation. 

With a little aid Aunt Katie man- 
aged to push the ceiling planks back 
—which were not nailed—and suc- 
ceeded in dragging two shamefaced 
white boys of 14 and 15 from their 
hiding place. 





“Jest like I expected! Miz’ Morris’ 
boys. Ain't you all ashamed of yo’ 
selves? I’se gonna march yo’all right 
straight to yo’ ma, an’ if you don’t 
ketch it my name aint Katherine 
Johnson,” she bellowed with a free 
flourish of her hand. “And dis deb- 
bil”—here she turned to Elder Hop- 
kins, only to see his fast-disappearing 
form going out the door. She shook 
her fist after him, thus loosening her 
hold on the two culprits, who scam- 
pered off instantly. 


Seeing her quarry gone her eyes 
blazed with fury. “We is tricked 
into religion. Does you all hear? 
Tricked by de Debbil. We’s sho’ goin’ 
to purgatoree. Niggers, you all bet- 
ter git rid o’ dat ‘ligion!” 

Down on their knees they all went 
again, praying as earnestly and fer- 
vently to lose their religion as they 
had been to gain it. 


Telling Others About Scouting 


By L. D. HARRISON 


@ The “window exhibit” idea and principles that Scout Harrison 
sets up below might profitably be adopted by many 4-H clubs and 
Future Farmer chapters to better acquaint their communities and 
their business friends in town with the things they are trying to do. 


jects of vital interest such as farm 
layout and its planning, soil exhibit 
and soil testing, seed testing, first aid 
to animals, and similar subjects. 


If it can be secured, a booth at a 
county or community fair is a good 
place to put on exhibits. Here is 
where scout demonstrations should 
be held. This method brings more 
people in closer contact with rural 
scouting. At a place of this kind 
someone should be present at all 
times to answer questions about 
scouting. 

Editor's Note.—Scouting is now open to 
any boy 12 years old or older whether he 
lives in the city or on the farm. Any boy 
who would like to be a scout should write 
to O. H. Benson, National Director of Ru- 
ral Scouting, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 











BucK 


JONES 


GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES PRESENTS BUCK JONES — FIGHTING 
COWBOY OF THE WEST— IN A SERIES OF THRILLING ADVENTURES 













THE J OF BUCKS / HERE, BILLY. I™ 


WHO'S [50N OF ONE}! GLAD YOU'RE \ 
BUCK JONES. HOP 



















THERE'S THE RANGH HOUSE ~— “ 

HEY ~OUR BRAKES GONE! (if 
TAKE THESE REINS, BILLY~ 

KID? / FRIENDS. | OFF, WE'LL LOAD YouR | QUICK/ IF WE GO OVER THE 


HIS PAW STUFF ON THE CLIFF, WE'RE 
SENT HIM OUT & BUCKBOARD AND GONERS!/ 
TO SPEND A START FOR THE 

























CAN YOu SToPp 
“THEM, BUCK ? 











SIT TIGHT, KID. 
TLL HAVE“EM 
UNDER CONTROL 
































HERE WE ARE, BILLY. 
AND IL DON'T MIND 
TELLIN’ YOU WE HAD | SWELL, BUCK. 
MORE EXCITEMENT 
GETTIN’ HOME THAN) STOPPED 


PLE 


BILLY, IT'S IN EO, 
THIS OUTDOOR LIFE 
WILL MUSCLE You uP 
LIKE A MOUNTAIN LION. 
ONE THING, THOUGH, 
YOu'VE GOT To EAT 


NTY OF NOURISHING 


FOOD. SO “TEAR INTO 


THOSE GRAPE-NUTS 
FLAKES, I EAT‘’EM 























REGULAR 





BUCK JONES SAYS: 





41 FREE PRIZE 


“~. 


BOYS, GIRLS,— JOIN MY CLUB! 


Ss! 





Join Buck Jones’ Club—and get the dandy 
membership pin shown here and the Club 
Manual, illustrating 41 swell free prizes. Just 
fill in the coupon and mail it to Buck with 
one red Grape-Nuts Flakes box-top. 





And take it from Buck, Grape-Nuts Flakes are a real he-man 
treat! So crisp and crunchy —they’re the grandest breakfast 
grub you’ve ever tasted. And served with 
whole milk or cream and fruit, they pack more 
varied nourishment than many a hearty meal. 


A Post Cereal 
—made by 
General Foods 


Club Membership Pin. Show the 

world you’re a member of Buck | 
Jones’ Club. Gold finish, GOOD | I enclose 
LUCK horse-shoe design. Free for l 
1 Grape-Nuts Flakes box-top. 
Mail coupon today! 


below. (Put corre 








BUCK JONES, c/o Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Prog.F. 4-37 
Grape-Nuts Flakes box- 


tops. Please send me free the items checked 


ct postage on letter.) 


© Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 box-top.) 


| 0 Membership Ring. (Send 3 box-tops.) 











Club Membership Ring. It’s a fo _ | Name 
beauty! 24-carat gold finish. Ad- vas 
. justable—fits any finger. GOOD le | Address 
‘ LUCK horse-shoe design. Free for | 
G Town 


3 Grape-Nuts Flakes box-tops. 


State 








| Offer expires Dec. 31, 1987. Good only in U.S.A. 











WINDOWS SPARKLE IN A JIFFY when you add 20 Mule 


Team Borax to the wash water. Easier on your hands, too! 








ee 


A LITTLE 20 MULE TEAM BORAX on a damp cloth removes 
fingerprints from woodwork. Won't scratch or discolor paint. 
Wash painted or varnished walls with Borax solution. 


BLANKETS STAY SOFT AND FLUFFY toed 
when you add 20 Mule Team Borax to Bo R A XY i 


the washing and rinsing waters.* 


*always use Jukewarm water for woolens 


TO SAVE YOUR HANDS... 


Try Boraxo—the amazing new hand cleaner that 
gets off dirt and stains and leaves hands soft 
and smooth. Contains no grit. No harsh caus- 
tics. Ask for Boraxo at your grocer’s or druggist’s. 
It’s a 20 MULE TEAM BORAX PRODUCT! Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., New York . . . Los Angeles. 





a 


What Do You Look for When 
Buying Window Shades? 


@ Like the accessories for a dress, window shades are often the 
discordant note in an otherwise attractive ensemble, says Mrs. 
Fenton. They are inconspicuous when correct but abominable when 
incorrect. Here she tells us what to look for in selecting them. 


By IDA A. FENTON 


Economist in Household Management, Arkansas Extension Service 


HESE are the things demanded good shade fabric will not pinhole, 
of a good shade: First, it must crack, or tear under ordinary wear 
work; it should respond easily and and exposure. 
quietly to action, it should stop where A shade should soften and control 
you want it to stop, and it should the light, protect the draperies and 
stay there. It should hang straight furniture from exposure to sun, and 
and true. These are mechanical mat- harmonize with both the interior and 
ters pertaining to the roller and its exterior of the home. : 
installation. When you buy shades 
look carefully to the roller. The best 
are made of well-seasoned white pine 
stock free from sap or rosin. The 
spring should be made of finely tem- 
pered steel wire: It is economical to 
pay for good quality rollers. When 
the shade is installed the spring ten- 
sion should be adjusted to smooth 
action. As time goes on the spring 
will occasionally need adjusting. If 
the shade runs down too easily and 
fails to stop at the desired level pull 
it down all the way, remove it from 
the brackets, roll it up, and put it 
back into the brackets. If it still is 
; gi sary to use duplex shades, a shade 
not satisfactory repeat until it runs ia! | ; 
pag! : aving one color on the outside and 
smoothly. If the spring is too tight h may Bos" 
or if the shade pulls down with diffi- a Oe ee ee 
culty remove the roller from the The style of the shade should not 
brackets, unroll the shade part way Y@!Y from the straight hem line, sim- 
or fully, and replace in brackets; re- ply adorned with an attractive shade 


+ sana ae = amelie pull or tassel. Fringes and scallops 
eee Sane ae ee ee tend to emphasize the shade to the 


In adjusting window shades into disadvantage of the draperies and 
brackets there must be play for the glass curtain. 


roller between brackets, otherwise it 
cannot roll up and down smoothly. 
Shades are always installed with the 
spring end of the roller on the right 
side. 


A white stucco or stone house 
should have white shades while 4 
house painted white with green 
blinds may have green shades to 
accent the color of the blinds. Brick 
houses with white trim may use a 
white shade but tapestry brick houses 
usually are best with tan, gray, green, 
or brown shades. Houses painted in 
pastel colors may use neutral tones 
such as ivory, dove-gray, stone, fawn, 
or ecru. 

Sometimes the shade selected for 
the exterior presents a harsh note in 
the interior. It then becomes neces- 


There is available on the market 
a paper shade which is economical 
for use where frequent cleanings 
or replacements are necessary. These 
shades are made of tough fiber and 

When buying shades be sure to come in neutral plain colors and 
measure the length of the window also in patterns of several colors 
and purchase the shades a foot long- on a neutral background. Paper 
er so you won’t tear them from the shades have a twofold advantage 
roller when pulling them down to not ordinarily found in low-cost 
the sill. The quality of the shade products. The initial cost is low and 
cloth is also a factor in lengthening the shade may be attached to the roll- 
the life of the shade. A hand-oiled ers along the line where the old 
cambric shade cloth gives satisfactory shade was. There is also a button 
service and is moderate in price. A_ for attaching a shade pull. 
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See our house plans before you build 


@ Selecting exactly the right house for your family is a problem 
to give long and serious thought to if you plan to build this spring. 
We offer our readers six house designs, each one different. One 
provides for three rooms, another four rooms, and others up to eight 
rooms. If you wish to see these designs send 6 cents for our folder 
of house plan pictures. It also includes a list of building helps an 
booklets. Plans and specifications for any one of these designs will 
be sent for $1.50; just tell us the type you prefer. Address Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Appreciation Story of The Shepherdess 


WITHOUT quite knowing why perhaps, the charming picture 
on this page has strong appeal for us. We like the large trees, 
although we do not know their classification, All the details seem to be 
so right: the lovely sky, the open level fields, the reflection of the land- 
scape in quiet pools, the busy farmer plowing in his shirt sleeves, and 
the humble oxen and donkey playing their part in this quiet rural scene. 
Some pictures are interesting because of their color—some because 

of the fine message they carry—some for their beauty of line and de- 


sign. A picture to hang in our own 
homes to see every day should be 
carefully selected. Let us not forget 
that pictures speak a universal lan- 
guage, and that children are strong- 
ly impressed with pictures which 
hang before them _ constantly. 
How well do I recall the picture of 
the Infant Samuel, my early impres- 
sions of it, and my attendant interest 
in Sunday school lessons which had 
to do with the infant and his mother. 


In selecting this charming picture 
to open our Home Department this 
month we felt that many of our read- 
ers would like to know more about 
it. The original of The Shepherdess 
by Henri LeRolle, a French artist, 
hangs in the Luxembourg Museum 
in Paris. 

Without doubt this is an early 
autumn scene. Close examination 
shows that the sheep have acquired 
a goodly growth of wool since spring 


SALLIE 


Sorig of April 


By LUCILE HARGROVE REYNOLDS 


Y GARDEN is a wee bit small, 


But vines embroider the old stone wall. 
And the bird that sings in my cherry tree 


ls splitting his throat with ecstasy! 
The grass 1s soft beneath my feet 


And the springtime sun shines warm and sweet 


And all the gold of a thousand hills 


Would pale by the side of my daffodils. 


My cottage ts small I must admit. 


But there's happiness in the heart of it 


And many a gladsome thing to do 


For the ones | love the whole day through. 
And_oh, the peace im the lamplight's glow 


When a tiny head is drooping low, 


And I thrill to the joy in the eyes of ote 
Who comes to me when his work is done! 


POOL... EDITOR 













































shearing. Then too,the lambs appear to be five or six months old. 
That it is early morning we have no doubt. Note the bit of sunshine 
through the mist and observe also the vague and indistinct shadows 
through the trees. 


Our chief interest, however, is centered in the shepherdess who 
symbolizes so well peace and beauty and the dignity of labor. 


As protection against a sudden rain or morning chill, the splendid 
young shepherdess has thrown a wrap carelessly over her shoulder. 
However, the rolled-up sleeves and low-necked dress would indicate 
a warm morning. 


That our graceful young woman 
is also lovable we have no doubt. 
Do we not see her arm outstretched 
in kindly gesture to one of the 
sheep? Her favorite we venture to 
suggest. 

Essentially this picture is dedicated 
to labor. Even the recent rain (look 
at the little pools of water in the fore- 
ground) has not stopped the man 
from plowing. In the distance we 
see shocks of grain ready for winter. 
The busy sheep are nibbling thc late 
fall grass. Doubtless the shepherdess 
will remain in the fields many long 
hours, but somehow we feel that she 
is happy and contented with her 
work. 


And now a few words about the 
artist. His favorite device consisted 
of a large landscape with a few 
figures, and his subjects were, for 
the most part, scenes from peasant 


life and the Bible. 
























































@ Mr. Harvey doesn’t believe that everybody needs a rock garden. 
Consider the question of fitness, he warns. If your yard is not well 
adapted to it don’t plan a rock garden at all. But if you have just the 
right place for one it can give you and your family much pleasure. 


HE extension landscape gardener 

in going about among farm peo- 
ple hears again and again, “I want a 
rock garden. Where can I put it?” 
In some cases it has already been 
put—a pile of rocks scattered about 
and planted with flowers of various 
sorts. 

In a recent issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, Grace Tabor, 
speaking of dwarf conifers, says, in 
part: “A hundred years ago the type 

. was popular. Then other things 
were the rage and pygmy evergreens 
forgotten until rock gardens came 
into fashion.” 

Is this itch for a rock garden 
simply a desire to be in fashion? 
Will a rock garden really fit into 
the landscape, add beauty to the 
farm grounds, and be a permanent 
feature, always enjoyable? These 
are questions the gardener should 
ask himself before starting to pick 
up rocks. 

Fads and fancies are fleeting— 
sometimes returning but not often. 
A_ well-planned, well-built garden 
continues to satisfy one’s sense of fit- 
ness, as do the fine lines of a colonial 
house. One can hardly imagine a 
house of the nineties with, its towers 
and curves and lopped-off corners 
lasting as Mount ‘Vernon has. And 
so with rock gardens—the plot cov- 
ered with loose rocks does not consti- 
tute a garden, though flowers may 
grow there. Loose rocks edging a 
bed or a drive give a ragged appear- 
ance and must be weeded by hand 
since no machine has been made to 
do this work as does the mower on 
the lawn. 


Just Rocks Out of Place 


1 know a place where a four-foot 
red bank along the road was studded 
with flint rocks about the size of a 
man’s ‘head. The first freeze heaved 
most of the rocks from their beds 
and they slid into the ditch where 
they still are. At another place is a 
low road bank and back from its 
edge a ten-foot strip of large dark 
red rocks about a foot apart has 
grown over with weeds and briers— 
not beautiful to say the least. Instead 
of rock gardens we have in these 
cases just rocks out of place. 

These rocks might have been used 
to good advantage if they had been 
built into retaining walls, sloped 





with the bank and fitted together 
deep enough to stay in place. The 
walls would have prevented the soil’s 
washing away and, covered with ivy 
or honeysuckle, would have present- 
ed a very pleasing appearance. 

If one has a natural outcrop of 
rock that can be developed into a 
garden he is indeed fortunate. But 
without that, what? I know a place 
where a rock the size of a washtub 
was hauled in and nestled into a 
hollow under a pine right side up so 
that the growth of moss and lichen 
was undisturbed —a_sure-enough 
rock garden that fitted. 


A Rock Wall Planted 


The accompanying illustrations 
show both a natural rock garden 
with an attractive retaining wall 
built of stone, and a little pool in 
an artificial garden built of field 
stone terracing a rather steep little 
hill. The pool looks as though it had 
always been there. 

When the rock garden must be 
purely artificial let it be a wall used 


Or 


By 
H. W. HARVEY 


Horticulturist, Georgia Extension Service 


the Farm 








A view of the pool 
with the man-made 
rock ledge of field 
stone. This is a nice 
combination of rock 
and water gardens. 
Nature’s-rock garden 
with the bank above 
the drive held by a 
rock wall. 


to hold a bank or form an enclosure 
or part of an enclosed area, as shown 
in the illustration. One may have a 
beautiful rock garden with plants 
growing in crevices between flag- 
stones. 

Prof. Frank A. Waugh of Massa- 
chusetts State College says the rock 
garden is an intimate garden—one 
of small plants. Those plants then 
should suit their location. Desert 





plants may be used against hot sunny 
walls, mosses and small ferns in cool, 
moist, shaded places—not necessarily 


showy flowers. The pygmy ever- 
greens which Miss Tabor mention- 
ed, creeping shrubs such as junti- 
per, cotoneaster, vinca, myrtle, Eng- 
lish ivy, dwarf forms of cactus, the 
house leeks, stonecrops, and low- 
growing annuals—all fit nicely into 
the rock garden. 


Lizzie Rutherford Ellis—“The Soldier’s Friend” 


Originator of Memorial Day—8 x WESTMORELAND HEISLER 


7*ROM the mind of the gentle- 
souled, patriotic Southern girl, 
Lizzie Rutherford of Columbus, Ga., 
came the first idea of Memorial Day. 

There existed throughout the 
South from 1861 to 1865 the Ladies 
Aid Society or the Soldiers Friend 
Society, the purpose of which was to 
aid the Southern soldiers in every 
way possible. Clothing was made 
and sent to the front, the sick and 
wounded were cared for, and the 
dead given Christian burial when- 
ever possible. 

At the close of the war the women 
turned to caring for the graves of the 
fallen. In January, 1866, Miss Ruth- 
erford with a number of women of 
the society were returning from the 
cemetery where were buried those 
killed in the Battle of Columbus—- 
the last battle east of the Mississippi 
—when she remarked to a friend that 
she had recently read a book in which 





was mentioned the beautiful custom 
of decorating the graves of loved 
ones fallen in battle. She suggested 
that the society adopt a similar idea 
and become the Ladies Memorial 
Association. 

A special meeting was called, her 
suggestion was discussed and unani- 
mously adopted, and thus the Ladies 
Aid Society became the Ladies 
Memorial Association. Miss Ruth- 
erford suggested April 26, the anni- 
versary of General Johnston’s sur- 
render, as the day to be set aside to 
decorate the soldiers’ graves, as 
spring flowers were plentiful at that 
time. 

Plans were made immediately and 
the first Memorial Day program was 
given on April 26, 1866. After the 
exercises in old Saint Luke’s Church 
the congregation, marched to the 
cemetery and laid flowers on the 
graves of the Confederate dead. 


The secretary of the association 
was instructed to write other chapters 
suggesting that they do likewise and 
the beautiful custom spread through- 
out the South. 


For the institution of this blessed 
day the name of Lizzie Rutherford 
Ellis will ever live. She was the 
daughter of Adolphus and Susan 
Rutherford and was born in Colum- 
bus, Ga., June 1, 1833. She had two 
sisters and three brothers. On No- 
vember 28, 1868, she was married to 
Roswell Ellis. She died March 31, 
1873. On the headstone of her tomb 
are these words:— 


“The Soldier’s Friend” 
LIZZIE RUTHERFORD ELLIS 
“She hath done what she could” 

Mark xiv, 8. 
A loving tribute to our co-worker, 
Mrs. Lizzie Rutherford Ellis. 


In her patriotic heart sprang the thought 
of our Memorial Day. 
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SuUPERFEX opefates on kerosene, obtain- 
uble everywhere. It needs no electricity, 
_f@ running water—no connections of any 
fy kind. You can move it and use it anywhere, 
if you should buy or rent another home. 


&,. Built to meet the most exacting needs of 
hé rural home, the SUPERFEX refrigerating 
unit is both-air- and wafér-cooled..It chills 
foods, makes ice cubes, gives continuous ~ 
refrigeration, even in hottest weather — at 
the lowest cost to run of any modern 
refrigerator—ten dollars per year. This 
economy is due to the powerful refriger- 
ating unit with its exclusive Super-Condenser 
top and the specially designed burners 
that do their day's work in two hours. There 
is no constant flame. 


SUPERFEX is engineered and styled for 
permanent satisfaction. You will like its 
distinctive design, its beautiful, smooth, 
cream-white finish. 


WHAT FARM WOMEN LIKE BEST 
ABOUT SUPERFEX 


SUPERFEX saves miles of steps — does away 
with trips to makeshift, inefficient coolers. 
Keeps perishable foods fresh, safe and 
sweet—right in the kitchen! The food space 
is porcelain-enamel lined, equipped with 
adjustable shelves and handy door racks. 


Saves waste, too. Keeps leftovers, also 
foods ready for marketing, in prime con- 
dition. You can“ cook ahead” forwork crews, 
for company or for Sunday. No more limp 
vegetables, no more “runny” butter! You 
always have ice, without extra trips to town 
during the busiest season. 


Frozen desserts, crisp salads and ice- 
chilled drinks tempt hot weather appetites, 
make meal planning easy. SUPERFEX makes 
Possible ice-cold thirst-quenching field 
lunches for the hot tired men. 


PERFECTION 











DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: Write for 
details. 


The territory you serve may still be open. 
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FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOME... 


LOL, 











Women know Perfection quality. SUPERFEX 
is made by Perfection and proved by nine years 
of satisfactory service in thousands of homes. 
Easy to buy, too. Ask your dealer about terms. 


STOVE 


PERFECTION STOVE C 

7854-A Platt Avenue, 
Please send me yo 

at the lowest operating cost. 








Post Office 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ur free booklet about SUPERFE 


es 
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SEND FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 


Yes, SUPERFEX is the right oil burning refrigerator for 
your country home. Send for complete information. Get 
your SUPERFEX in time to enjoy during the entire season. 
It will serve you faithfully throughout the years. 
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No home is prouder than the 
clothes it wears. And no 
home can be as proud of any 
covering as it can be of col- 
orful, durable SWP, Amer- 
ica’s best known and most 
widely used House Paint. 
Painted with SWP, your 
home can radiate color, love- 
liness and charm every day 
of your life. For your home's 
sake; for your own pride; 
and for economy specify 
SW P the next time you paint. 

“All you need to know 
about paint is Sherwin-Wil- 
liams.” And all you need to 
do is to place your confi- 
dence in the painter or deal- 
er who recommends Sher- 
win-Williams products. That 
man wants you to be his best 
asset ...asatisfied customer. 
Look for the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams” Cover-the-Earth" sym- 
bol in your locality. It’s paint 
headquarters; eager to help 
and serve you. 


A new edition of the FREE 
famous Home Deco- 
rator. Every page in 
colorl Exteriors, room 


plans and color 
h di 













° ss | 
model homes. For 
your free copy see 

our neighborhood 
-W dealers .. . or 
write The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Dept. 
M-23, Cleveland, O. 


HOME peconaton 
a 

KY 141,416 

WILLIAMS 


PAINTS 


~ fll von need to know about PAINT” 











Homemade Bicciees Make 


Housekeeping Easier 


‘bh TERE wasn’t any use in waiting 

on the men to get around to 
making a vegetable table—they were 
busy with harvesting. Nevertheless, 
it was the approaching harvest meals 
that convinced Mrs. R. C. Cox of 
Comanche County, Okla., that she 
needed the table that very week—so 
Mrs. Cox made it herself! 


Her recipe is simple. The table is 
attractive and serviceable and all her 
friends in the Meers Adult Club are 
admiring her for her skill and 
originality. 

RECIPE FOR VEGETABLE TABLE 


“ Take: One machine shed, very 
badly cluttered. 


Find: Scrap lumber (that’s for 
the top); the old end-gate wagon 
(that will do for the rods to hold the 
table firm); the old windmill cou- 
pling pole (that is for table legs); the 
bottom of one old car seat (for the 
table’s tray.); rollers off an abandon- 
ed sewing machine (table rollers). 


Assemble: With hammer, nails, 
ingenuity, and elbow grease. 


Finish: With sandpaper and paint 
left from last year’s clean-up. The 
first day there is a dime to spare shiny 
black handles may be bought but if 
the machine shed is really cluttered 
second-hand handles are likely to be 
there somewhere. 


@® Book Ends from Cardboard 


For the home blessed with too 
many books for the shelves, these 
cardboard book ends are handy and 
to be acquired at little expense and 
effort, says Lynn Stong, Carter Coun- 
ty, Okla. We have them all over our 
house. There is one just big enough 
to hold a half-dozen books under the 
corner of the “sick” or “resting” bed 
and a larger one on the lower shelf 


of a stand that once was the catch-all 
for stray books. There is always a 
portable one on the go with someone 
who likes summer reading under the 
tree or winter reading by the fire. 
This sketch shows the size we 
have found most practical. Extra- 
heavy cardboard boxes (not corru- 
gated) may be had for the asking at 




















any general store. Simply cut with 
a sharp knife on the indicated lines 
and paint the box a color that will 
harmonize with the room. A de- 
sign may be stenciled over the paint 
or left-over wall paper can be used 
as acovering. The edges will profit 
by a little sandpapering. Then cover 
them with passe partout tape. It is 
wise to glue the overfolding flaps 
(the bottom of the original box) and 
double-tape them. With such firm 
base the book ends should wear very 
well if the user is careful not to stuff 
them too full or allow heavy books 
to fall against the sides when they 
are being moved. 


@ Model Recipe File 


An apple box and some scrap 
lumber provided the materials for a 
model recipe file constructed by Mrs. 
L. H. Clement of Brazoria County, 
Tex. The cabinet is 2 feet high, 1% 
feet wide, and 1 foot deep. At the 
bottom is a space for the alphahetical 
filing of her recipe cards. About a 
foot from the top is a shelf of cubby- 
holes labeled for bulletins. 


A Half-Dozen Homemaking Tips 


By ETHEL OWEN ADAIR 


O TINT COCONUT sprinkle it 

on a large plate, add one or two 
drops of vegetable coloring, and 
work into the coconut. The color 
spreads rapidly. Add as much col- 
oring as you need to get the desired 
tint. Let the coconut dry a few min- 
utes and it will be ready to use on 
a cake. 






To TEST A MOP shake it and see 
if the strings show individually and 
do not mat together. A good mop 
will have strings that almost stand 
alone. 


Before KNITTING USED 
WOOL wind around stiff cardboard 
and dip into warm water. When 
dry all the crinkles will be out 
and the wool can be wound and 
knitted as new. 
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To CLEAN WHITE WOOD- 
WORK make a cleaner of equal 
parts kerosene, vinegar, and water. 
Apply the mixture and polish with 
a clean dry cloth. Do not remove 
mixture before polishing. 


To CONSERVE SPACE UN- 
DER STAIRS divide it into two 
coat closets, a low one for children 
and a higher one for adults, both 
reached from the side. 


For a GOOD CAKE TESTER 
use a fine knitting needle. The sharp 
point pierces without breaking the 





crust, thus keeping the cake from 
falling. Stick one end in a cork and 
it will be easy to find. 








MY BANKER ADVISED ME T0 


**‘My bankergave me 
some real advice when he 
: told me he carried a rollof 
= Tu-nsin his pocketall the 
ma time. It just isn’t good 
business to be bothered 
with acid indigestion 
since TUMS have been 
discovered," 
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» 
FROM ACID INDIGESTION ... 
SOUR STOMACH... HEARTBURN 


MILLIONS of busy men and women have 
found it’s wise to carry Tums always... 
carrying Fums means from several minutes to 
an hour or more quicker relief. When smoking, 
hasty eating, rich foods, or Pe: nights” bring 

. a few Tums will 
quickly bring scientific, thorough relief. No 
harsh alkalies. Non-habit forming. And, they’re 
so pleasant to eat... just like candy. So handy 


to carry in ket or purse. Buy Tums at any 
drug store. Only 10c...or3 rolls for 25c in the 


on gas or heartburn. . 


handy ECONOMY PACK. Carry Tums! 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 


NOT A LAXATIVE HANDY TO CARRY 


CGavyTUMS 





VICK RELIEF 














Beanutifal Six-color 1937 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
FRE ® samples of Tums and NR. Send stamp for packing and 
@ postace to A.H. Lewis Co., Dept.34D75, St. Louis, Mo, 











QUICK RELIEF for 


WHOOPING COUGH 





and CROUP! 


Doctors recommend it. When whooping cough 

strikes, use Vapo-Cresolene. Its soothing, a- 

tiseptic vapors penetrate congested areas, 
relieve irritations, loosen 


=, mucus and lessen the sever- 
ity of paroxysms of whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, 


and coughs associated with 





bronchial irritations and 
colds. Doesn't upset stom- 
achs or interfere with pre- 


ith ,, 
LAMP-TYPE scriptions. Directions wit ELECTRIC 


> 
VAPORIZER stores. 


Ur Besclze 








every package. At all drug y, porizeR 


FREE! Send for bookletA1|,"‘Little Lamp of rie 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York,N. 1, 
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Feeding the Convalescent 


By 
FAIRFAX 
= 
PROUDFIT 





“N AKE haste slowly” may be dis- 

couraging but it is sound ad- 
vice, particularly as regards conva- 
lescent feeding. Nature will not per- 
mit hurry, and eagerness to get well 
quickly may bring about a relapse 
that will necessitate beginning all 
over again. 

Convalescence may be likened to a 
mountain, some ascents of which are 
long and hard, others short and easy. 
Whether the climb back to health is 
long or short it must be one of steady 
progress. Lost vitality and strength 
must be regained and wasted mus- 
cles rebuilt to reach the goal of suc- 
cessful recovery. ; 

It is impossible to outline a con- 
valescent diet to cover all cases as 
there will be varying factors involv- 
ed—that is, the type, severity, and 
duration of the disease from which 
the patient is recovering. A diet suit- 
able for one illness night fail entire- 
ly in another. It would be senseless 
to give a boy recovering from a 
broken leg the same diet you would 
give him were he recovering from 
acute intestinal infection. There are, 
however, a few simple rules which 
may help in planning the diet and 
serving meals during the average 
convalescence. 


Have an Eye to Appearance 


Most patients have little appetite, 
consequently an effort must be made 
to stimulate the desire to eat by set- 
ting the tray attractively and having 
it spotlessly clean and all necessary 
articles within easy reach. A pretty 
color scheme helps almost as much 
a appetizing food. Small serv- 
Ings are more likely to be eaten than 
large ones and it is much better ‘to 
feed a little frequently than a lot 
three times a day: No disagreeable 
subjects should be discussed within 
the invalid’s hearing at mealtime, as 


Worry and anger are bad for the 
digestion. 


The purpose of the convalescent 
diet 1s to provide a safe bridge over 
which the patient may travel: from 
illness to health. He has passed the 
Period when a liquid or soft diet is 
hectssary but his body is not quite 
ready to assume the burden imposed 
bya full regular diet. It is highly im- 


Portant that meals be simple, prop- 
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@ “Convalescence, that trying period between illness and health, is 
filled with pitfalls for the unwary,” says Miss Proudfit, prominent 
member of the American Dietetics Association and instructor in 
nutrition and diet therapy at University of Tennessee and Memphis 
General Hospital School of Nursing. Miss Proudfit is also author 
of “Nutrition and Diet Therapy,” 


now in its sixth edition. 


erly selected, and carefully prepared. 

Certain food substances should not 
be used. Long-fibered vegetables or 
fruit, old onions, old cabbage, tough 
greens, old turnips, large stalks of 
celery, and fruit with tough skin 
and seed contain too much roughage 
for weakened organs to handle. For 
the same reason cereals or breads 
containing much bran should not be 
used and toast or day-old bread is 
better than hot breads. Rich gravies, 
highly seasoned dishes, and fried 
foods have no place in the conva- 
lescent diet. 


Gradually Add Variety 


Milk, eggs, fine cereals, and fruit 
juices still occupy the most promi- 
nent place in the diet, but gradually 
other foods may be added. It is no 
longer necessary to press vegetables 
and cooked fruits through a sieve. 
Well-cooked rice, baked or creamed 
potatoes, and buttered macaroni may 
now be included as well as tender 
cooked vegetables, or fruits served as 
salads if simple dressings are used. 
Tender meat of chicken, lamb 
chops, beefsteak, or fish cooked any 
way except fried may be gradually 
added to the menu. 

Custards furnish valuable means 
for increasing building material and 
provide vitamins A, D, and G as 
well as some iron. Rice, tapioca, and 
cornstarch puddings please the 
palate—fruit gelatin, ice cream, and 
fruit whips are easily digested and 
serve to vary the menu and add to its 
attractiveness. 


A discussion of the convalescent 
diet would be incomplete without 
mention of the need for reinforcing 
agents. Those most commonly used 
are cream, lactose (sugar of milk), 
eggs, and malted milk. Many pa- 
tients cannot consume sufficient food 
in three meals to cover their needs 
during convalescence and it is nec- 
essary to give intermediate feedings 
in midmorning, midafternoon, and 
just before bedtime. Reinforced bev- 
erages seem to furnish maximum 
nourishment with minimum effort 
on the part of the digestive organs. 
Fruit eggnogs containing fruit juice, 
eggs, cream, and lactose furnish sev- 
eral times as much nourishment as a 
plain eggnog. Other beverages may 
be reinforced in the same way. 
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PERFECTION OIL RANGE 


Lads in performance 


well as Af] PEQUAMCE / 


COVWAUMCE A 


When you see this new Perfection 
oil range with completely enclosed 
cabinet, we are confident that you will 
admire its graceful modern design 
and smooth porcelain enamel finish. 
But only when you have cooked with 
its fast, clean, High-Power burners 
and its perfect-baking “live heat” 
oven can you appreciate fully what 
home-makers mean when they say, 
“You can't beat PERFECTION!” 


High-Power burners bring an 
entirely new experience to those 
who have been putting 
up with slow, old-fash- 
ioned stoves that smoke 
the bottoms of cooking 
utensils. For High-Power 











































pendable heats for every cooking task. 


The oven is placed at elbow 
height to save stooping and lifting. 
The concealed, unbreakable, fuel 
reservoir holds TWO gallons, and is 
easily tilted and removed for filling. 
All five burners are lighted from the 
front. A removable burner tray is 
another convenience. The finish is 
beautiful, easily-cleaned porcelain 
enamel in a choice of cream-white 
or snow-white. 


See this range at your dealer's — 
also other modern Per- 
fection Oil Stoves in 
sizes for every kitchen. 
Send for our free book- 
let and see why, for your 





burners are clean— 
whether turned down 
to a low blue flame for 
simmering, or up to a 
clear yellow-tipped 
flame for broiling. These 
burners are also easy 
to regulate, offering a 
complete choice of de- 





home, nothing less than 
PERFECTION will do. 


SUPERFEX OIL BURNING REFRIG- 
ERATOR—Ice from oil heat! 24 
hours’ refrigeration from only 
2 hours’ burner operation. 
Continuous refrigeration with- 
out aconstant flame. Requires 
no electricity, no running 
water, no connections of any 
kind. Send for our free booklet. 








The Mark 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7822-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


0 Please send me the new High-Power PERFECTION booklet 
showing modern oil stoves. 








of D Also your booklet showing Perfection-made SUPERFEX Oil 
Luh Burning Refrigerators. 
[fre Name gh See 
PERFECTION Si. of 2. 6. = 
STOVE Post Office 4 a Bao. 
COMPANY 

County State _ ee 




















NOTICE: Only Genuine Perfection-made wicks, identified by the red triangle trade mark and 
the word “PERFECTION”, give best results with all Perfection stoves. 








April Ofterings for the Wardrobe 


New notes in tune with spring for the woman of discrimination 
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@ No. 1912—The dark wool peplum 
jacket squares its shoulders and belts its 
fitted waistline. A white nubby blouse tops 
the slender wool skirt. There is a slit in 
each side of the skirt for freedom in walk- 
ing. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38 inches bust. 


@ No. 2922—You will get your money’s 
worth whether you want a complete sports 
ensemble or a sun-back dress, separate 
shorts, skirt, or bolero- jacket. The bolero 





Striking contrasts can be worked out for 
bright linens, cottons, etc. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 
17, 19 years. 


@ No. 3365—This smart little morning 
dress of bright plaid cotton has the new 
flared skirt. The basquelike bodice is 
pointed in front and ties in back. Puff-up 
sleeves attract attention to the casual shirt 
Use rickrack for trim. Sizes 14, 
10, - 42 


collar. 
16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
inches bust. 
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@ No. 3018—Juniors and young women 
will find this princess slip and pantie en- 
semble very useful. The princess slip fol- 
lows the lines of the figure, gently flaring 
at hem. You'll like the one-piece pantie 
with comfortable gathered fullness at back 
with -elastic inserted at waistline. Sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 


@ No. 2624—Young women will like 
the newness of this princess dress that but- 
tons down to the waist at the back. Note 





the V-neck variation. The sleeves puff up 
to create high shoulders, and may be made 
either short or long. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20 years, 30,°32,°34, 36, 38 inches bust. 


@ No. 2615—This quaint, picturesque 
peasant fashion occupies first place in the 
héart of the younger fashionables. The all- 
round skirt fullness is flattering to the 
youthful. figure.. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 inches bust. 

























jacket makes this model very versatile. 


@ No. 3462—For small daughter a prac- 
tical little dress that buttons down the 
front. She can put it on unaided. Pleats 
give necessary fullness for romping. Sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8 years. 


@ No. 1903—A gay print crepe shirt 
dress will pep up your wardrobe and solve 
your problems for afternoons, The smart 
tailored lines and simplicity of this dress 
make it easy to wear. The swinging hem 
adds grace to a flared skirt. Sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 


inches bust. 


@ No. 1905—The molded bodice with 
decorative slide fastener to zip it up the 


center through the shirred bosom to a tied 
neck is very smart. The lively swing skirt 
fits snugly through the hips. Sizes 11, 13, 
15, 17, 19 years. 


@ No. 3303—A gay princess home en- 
semble intended for the young housewife 
who likes to look smart in the kitchen, At 
an unexpected knock at the door the apron 
can be quickly removed. Rickrack braid 
is used for trim. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inches bust. 


@ No. 2622—The long-sleeved print 
with its coatlike rever will go well under 
a coat if need be. You'll especially like the 
slim lines of the straight skirt with front 































panel that ends in two pleats. The deep 
vestee conceals undue breadth. Note small 
sketch. Caped shoulders are kind to the 
hips. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 


inches bust. 


@ No. 3484—With blouses playing such 
an important part in the wardrobe, here 
is a real “find.” Both the tailored tuck-in 
shirt and soft shirt blouse with peplum are 
made from a single design. The tailored 
shirt of crepe silk is very smart. Rows of 
shirring lend interest to the shoulders of 
the more feminine shirt blouse. Crepe silks, 
lustrous satin crepes, and metal cloths are 
especially nice for. this model: -Sizes ‘14, 
16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust. 




















PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 





Clip and mail this coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Taddy Tadpole’s Surprise 
Astory for the littlest folks 
By JEWELL HANNA MOGFORD 


“{X HAT are those funny black 
things I see in the edge of the 
pond, Lady Next Door?” asked Jim- 
my. “They have such funny, fat 
heads and they wag their long tails so 
fast when they swim.” 


“They are tadpoles,” answered 
jimmy’s teacher, “though sometimes 
they are called polliwogs. A won- 
derful thing about the tadpole is that 
he turns to a frog.” 


Jimmy was very much surprised. 
“Was Brother Bullfrog a tadpole 
once and turned to a frog?” 


“Yes,” answered Lady Next Door. 
“In a few days you'll see that these 
tadpoles have lost their tails and 
grown four legs just as Brother Frog 
has. Then they will hop out of the 
pond and live on land and in the 
water too. 


“There is a story about a tadpole 
whose name was Taddy. One day 
he saw a dragonfly perch gracefully 
on a blade of grass that grew out of 
the water. Silversides, the little fish, 
came swimming by. 


“Dragonfly said, “There will be a 
dance on the sand next week and all 
who have legs are invited. A silver 
sword and belt will be the prize 
given to the best dancer.’ 


“*Then Taddy and I can’t go,’ an- 
swered Silversides. “We have no legs 
and of course we can’t dance.’ 


“Taddy Tadpole called out, “Who 
said I can’t dance? I'll certainly win 
that silver sword and belt.’ 


“‘Why you can’t even swim well,’ 
said Silversides. “You just wag your 
tail.’ 

“ust the same Ill be at the dance,’ 
cried Taddy. ‘And if I don’t win 
that sword I'll give you my tail.’ 

“Many creatures from forest and 
water came to see Taddy Tadpole 
give away his tail. But Taddy was 
not there. They searched and search- 
ed for him but nowhere could he be 
found. The Bumblebee played his 
bass fiddle and they all sang together 
to make music. 

“One handsome young frog out- 
danced them all. Nobody knew him 
but he danced so well that all agreed 
that he had won the prize. 

“‘Who are you?’ they all asked at 
once and gathered around to watch 
him buckle the silver sword and belt 
around his fat waist. He jumped up 
on a log and cried— 

“Once I was a polliwog, 

Now I am a dancing frog; 


Two forelegs and two behind, 
But my tail you'll have to find!’ ” 


OD © 


OUT OF THE EARTH 
By SUSIE DAWSON JOHNSON 
Q)"" of the Earth, and into it! 


My fourscore years refuse to sit 
So idly by. The lure of toil 
Draws me back to the fragrant soil. 
Out of the Earth, and into it! 
How can the lover of soil say quit— 
Soil that has stained my heart and hand, 
Branded me deep as bound to land? 


the plow be stilled, then dig the pit; 





LOM of the Earth, and into it! 








The. SECRET 





of, DESERTED MILL/ 


“MELVIN PURVIS, FORMER ACE G-MAN, AND HIS SECRET 
ae OPERATORS CAPTURE THE MARQUETTE COUNTERFEITERS! 
7 aes 4, 











FLASH! ME 
FORMS NEW SEC 


Invites all boys and girls to join his 
new Law-and-Order Patrol! 


RVIS is the young lawyer 

ag el America’s Ace G-Man. e 

Gizectod ts cap 
a na: 

pox dit other public enemies. 


Now Melvin Purvis, 


great newo 
Law-and- 


ture of Dillinger, “Pretty 
ei F * Nelson, and 
wie enemies Files and 


who was the founder DOES NO 


ORMER 


LVIN PURVIS ° 
RET OPERATORS’ 


of the Junior Gotion called Melvin Purvis’ 


Order Patrol. Members are 
SECRET OPERATORS. They have special 


es, passwords, 
we 4 one of many adventures, 


from the confidential reve Ga CRIME 
PAY! 


E 
G-MAN bo 
CORPS | 
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ACE 


G-Man Corps, has formed a 


1 uipment. 
and special eq caien 


Secret Operators 


















Melvin Purvis visits Billy and Sally, 
two of his Secret Agents living in a 
town near the Canadian border... 


GEE, MR. PURVIS, ‘RE MIGHTY PROUD} © 
WERE GLAD YOu TO BE SECRET 
CAME TO BREAKFAST] OPERATORS IN YOUR}. - 
WITH US-AND WE'RE |] NEW LAW-AND-ORDER 
GLAD YOU TOLD US |} PATROL, TOO...WHAT 








T POST CAN WE DO TO HELP? 
TOO-THEY RE GREAT! ‘ 
; a 
— = a _ 













I'LL GIVE YOU YOUR 
FIRST ASSIGNMENT 
\_ RIGHT NOW! ... 

















Billy makes a mysterious secret 
mark on the back of the truck! 








quick! Now 
LET’S HIDE! 


I'M UP HERE AFTER A GANG OF 
COUNTERFEITERS SMUGGLING FAKE 
MONEY INTO CANADA AND PASSING 
IT THERE... .IF | SHOW MYSELF TOO 
MUCH AROUND HERE IT‘LL AROUSE 
SUSPICION. AND SO | WANT YOU TWO 

TO SCOUT AROUND THE COUNTRY- 

SIDE... SEE IF YOU CAN SPOT 
ANYTHING QUT OF THE ORDINARY 





After twodays of combing the coun- 
try-side, Billy and Sally arrive at an 
old deserted lumber mill, and... 



























SURE WE GOT EVERYTHING 
PIERRE? THIS NEIGHBOR - 
HOOD MAKES ME NERVOUS 
-- 1 WANT TO CLEAR OUT 

THE GETTIN’S Gooo! 


OUI-- ZE MONEY PRINTING 
ON ZE TRUCK UNDER ZE LOAD OF WOOD.. 
NOW WE LEAVE QUEECK FOR CANADA! 






PRESS SHE IS 




















THEY’LL ESCAPE BEFORE 
WE CAN GET WORD TO 
MR.PURVIS--WHATLL WE 














WELL, “MILLIONS” MARQUETTE, 
THE JIG IS UP! you Two CAN 
USE ALL THAT NICE COUNTERFEIT 
MONEY YOU PRINTED TO RENT 

4% YOURSELVES A COUPLE OF ROOMS 


IN THE PENITENTIARY! 














THAT WAS MIGHTY CLEVER OF YOU, BILLY 
-MARKING THAT TRUCK WITH OUR SECRET 
OPERATOR'S GUILTY SIGN TO LET ME KNOW 
IT WAS THE COUNTERFEITERS! ... HAVE SOME 
MORE POST TOASTIES? THEYRE JUST WHAT 

MY SECRET OPERATORS NEED AFTER A 
STRENUOUS DAY! 

















THANKS, 
MR. PURVIS-- 
You BET 1 witt! 














POST 


{ COME ON, BOYS AND GIRLS! ) 
BE A SECRET OPERATOR 


IN MY NEW LAW~AND-ORDER PATROL! GET 
MY NEW SECRET OPERATOR'S SHIELD AND MY 
SECRET OPERATOR'S BOOK CONTAINING 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS .. . 
OF ALL MY WONDERFUL FREE PRIZES! JUST 
SEND ME THE COUPON BELOW, WITH 2 RED 
TOASTIES PACKAGE-TOPS. 





ALSO PICTURES 
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POST TOASTIES! 


hearts of the corn, where 
most of the rich flavor is 
stored. And then, these 
golden-brown flakes are 
toasted double crisp, so they 
will keep their crunchy, ap- 
petizing goodness longer in 
milk or cream. 

Get Post Toasties, the 
better corn flakes, right away 
—the price is low. A Post Ce- 
real—made by General Foods. 


ASK FOR POST TOASTIES 
IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS | 
AND DINING CARS 





FOR BETTER BREAKFASTS FOR THE | 
WHOLE FAMILY... CRISP, CRUNCHY 


Here’s why millions of families prefer crisp, crunchy, 
delicious Post Toasties for breakfast every morning: 
Post Toasties are made from the sweet, tender little 














Melvin Purvis, 


I enclose 


postage on letter. 


Name 


FREE PRIZES 


(See Secret Operator’s Manual for other Swell Prizes) 


Boys’ Badge (above, 
left), Girls’ Badge 
(left). Both of pol- 
ished gold bronze 
design. Sent FREE, together with 
Secret Operator's Manual, for 2 
Post Toasties package-tops. 


Secret Operator's 
Ring. 24-carat 
gold finish, with 
Secret Operator's 
seal. Fits any fin- 
ger. FREE for 4 
package-tops. 


Prog. F—4-37. 


c/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Michigan 


____Post Toasties package-tops. Please send me the items 
checked below. Check whether boy ( 


) or girl ( 


( ) Secret Operator’s Badge (2 package-tops) 
( ) Secret Operator’s Ring (4 package-tops) 


Street or R. F. D. 


FOR MELVIN PURVIS’ 
NEW SECRET OPERATORS 


). Put correct 
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State 
(Offer expires December 31, 1937. Good only in U. S. A.) 
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HAIR 
GOING? 


Help your scalp replace 
excessive Falling Hair by 
persistent use of Glover's 
Mange Medicine. It has 
helped millions of men and 
women. Shampoo with Glover's 
Medicated Soap. Sold atall drug- 
gists. Or have your Barber give 
you Glover’s regularly. 


GLOVERS 


















MANGE MEDICINE 





HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 


CANNING 

(8 for 20 cents or 3 cents each) 
Saving Products of the Vegetable Garden 
Spring Canning 
Making Additions to the Home Pantry 
Marmalades and Conserves 
Uses of Honey on the Pantry Shelf 
How to Make Perfect Jellies 
A Few Rules for Meat Canning 
Pickles and Relishes 
Bibliography of Meat Canning Booklets, 

Pamphlets, etc. 


NEEDLEWORK 
See Needlework Page 


CRAFT 
(3 cents each) 
Spinning Wheel for 35 cents 
How to Make a Small Loom for Home Use 
From Barrel to Chair 


PICTURES 
Information about prints of The Shep- 
herdess by Henri LeRolle .. 3 cents 


Send orders for any of the above-named 
items to the Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. En- 
close stamp or coin. 
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Hoe mites halt 


PREVENT 
MANY COLDS 





@ At That First Sniffle 


—or sneeze — signs that a cold may 
be coming on... 





@ Quick! A Few Drops 


of Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril 





@ it S-p-r-e-a-d-s 
Its scientific medication swiftly spreads 
through nose and upper throat— 
where 3 out of 4 colds start 


Mother relies on Va-tro-nol for help 
in preventing her own colds, too. She 
can feel the tingle as this scientific 
medication spreads through the trou- 
ble zone in her nose and upper throat. 

Va-tro-nol is specially prepared to 
stimulate Nature’s defenses in this 
area. Used in time, Va-tro-nol helps 
to prevent many colds . . . and to 
throw off head colds in the early stages. 


Quickly relieves “Stuffy Head” 


VICKS 


Va-TRO-NOL 





Look in your Va-tro-nol package for the 
interesting story of Vicks Plan for Better 
Control of Colds in the home. In clinic 
tests among 17,353 people, this Plan 
cut sickness from colds more than half! 


Follow Vicks Plan for Better 
Control of Colds 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so 
terrible you choke and gasp for breath, 
if pce sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe, if you feel the dis- 
ease is slowly wearing ycur life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered a_ lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without re- 
lief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 202-B Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds t 
plate so snug it cant rock, drop, chafe or be 
played with. You can eat and talk as well as 
you did with your own teeth. Why endure loose 
plates? Klutch ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at 
druggists. If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t 
waste money on substitutes but send us 10c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2408-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 















PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue. N. Y. 












Smooth W ools — 


Smooth Silks — 
Smooth Lines— 


for Spring Clothes 


@ The prediction is that 1937 will be a year rich in fashion develop- 
ment. Designers often use as an inspiration for launching a style 
some national or international event, says Miss Davenport. The 
Rubens exhibit in Paris and the Surrealist exhibit in New York, she 
tells us, are reflected in spring costumes; a royal vacation in Dal- 
matia, a peace conference in South America have brought the cos- 
tumes of these lands to the fore, and short, full sleeves, tight waists, 
and flared skirts show the influence of “Gone With the Wind.” 


By IRIS S. DAVENPORT 
Clothing Specialist, Kentucky Extension Service 


HE silhouette remains much the 

same as the past season. Form- 
fitting fashions are again to the fore. 
The silhouette is based on molded 
lines. The bust is still defined, the 
diaphragm long and slender for both 
daytime and evening, the waistline 
nipped in, and the hips molded. 
Shoulders are broad. Seams, shaping, 
and padding are used to achieve the 
fitted and unusual lines that make 
the garment individual. Draping 
conforms to the fabric and the figure. 


Sleeve fullness is important, mak- 
ing the hips and waistline look slim- 
mer. Darts, tucks, and folds are used 
to make the fullness trim at armscye. 
A number of the sleeves have gathers 
or shirring at the shoulders. For 
suits the sleeves taper to a fitted line 
at wrist. For dresses the sleeves are 
usually short, snug, and fitted at the 
elbow. 


Neck lines are definitely lower and 
more feminine. Shallow V lines are 
favored, but lower ones extending to 
diaphragm or waistline and filled in 
with ruching or a frill that extends 
around neck are very flattering to 
many. Square neck lines are also fea- 
tured. Draped lines at the neck are 
soft and interesting. 


Skirts Definitely Shorter 


Skirts are definitely shorter; 12 to 
14 inches is usual. Some few are 15 
inches from the floor. The length of 
the skirt should be adapted to the 
proportions of the individual and 
must be if the wearer is to be well 
dressed. Many skirts are flared, 
showing a “swing” movement, other 
skirts are very slim. Pleats may ap- 
pear in the back or front or both but 
never on the side as this tends to 
broaden the hemline. Fullness in the 
back of the skirt is quite smart. This 
note of interest is achieved by pleats 
which are stitched down smoothly 
below the hips, by shirring in the 
center back, or by several gores, each 
flaring below the hips. Though there 
is much leeway in skirt width there 
is none at the hip line. The hips are 
molded and “slick,” giving the skirt 
a slim, trim line though there may be 





Pattern 1931 is available for 10 cents 
in sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years. 
Send your order and remittance to 
Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. See coupon 
elsewhere for convenience in ordering. 
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much fullness below. For formal 


wear skirts are very full. 

The high note in fabrics this season 
is smoothness. Chiffon and figured 
satin are to the fore for party dress- 
es. Figured silks—many pure-dye— 
and rayon are highlighted. Anything 
goes in design, the more unusual the 
smarter, but the trend is toward wide- 
ly spaced motifs and toward prints 
whose patternings run crosswise on 
the material. Bouquets appear in 
prints, tossed haphazardly against a 
dark background. 


Swords and Roses 


In the new designs flowers rank 
first as motifs for prints though 
there is a wide variety of other forms 
used. Examples are tiny works of a 
watch, electric light bulbs, swords, 
tiny cyclists, little scissors in bright 
colors on dark backgrounds. Animal 


The peasant type dress in a brilliant 
print is one of the most popular devel- 
opments in spring style. The match- 
ing kerchief can be tied around your 
head or worn as a scarf. This quaint 
frock shows the Dalmatian influence. 
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3-IN-ONE OIL 
1S A BLEND 
OF THREE 
FINE OILS 












BEST FOR HINGES, LOCKS, CLEANING Anp 
OILING TOOLS, EASING ACTION Point 
OF TOOLS, GUNS, LIGHT MOTORS, CLOCKS, REELs, 
WATER-PROOFING LEATHER, FISHING TACKLE, ETC, 


3°IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES-CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 





STREAMLINED — 
SELF-HEATING 
Irons in 12 Time for 1c 
Newest ironing dis- 
covery in 20 years! 
Beautiful, streamlined, 
all chromium-plated 
iron has no cords or§ 
tubes, heatsitself, burns 
96% free airand only 4% 
kerosene. Does whole 
ironing for a penny or less! 
USE IT ANYWHERE 
Can be used anywhere, indoors 
or out. No more work over hot 
stove! Insulated handle. Cannot 
He or Sarna lasts a lifetime. 
inger-touc eat control gives 
right temperature for any kind BURNS 
of ironing. 96% AIR 
30-DAY HOME TRIAL ——— 
Try it for 30 days at our risk. |] AGENTS! Selling every: 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. Write} where! Wynne made $16 in 
at once for full particulars and] one day, Jamison $15. Write 
how to get yours FREE, by help-] at once for sensational 
ing to introduce it. profit plan. 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 236 IRON Bidg., Akron. Ohio 


Itcny 4 
PIMPLES © 


With one application of time-tested % 
Peterson’s Ointment youcanget "Wm 
quick reliet from the awful irrita- 

tion of ugly, itching pimples, rashes and blotches. 
It’s amazingly effective. Itching stops; angry red- 
ness soothed; skin looks better feels, better. Om 
35¢ box will prove to you what millions have foun 

out in last 30 years. Try it now. Wonderful to 
soothe eczema, itching and cracks between Sons. 
At all druggists. Money back if not delighted 
SAMPLE FREE. Write Peterson Ointment Co, 
Dept. CN-60, Buffalo, N. Y. 


26 IN. HIGH 
TOMBSTONE °:: =: 
8 IN. THICK 
Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
(927-3 Piedment Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
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JOHN A WHITE 




















Guaranteed 


$1025° Model 
NOW Only 


$4490 Cash 
On Easy Terms 
SMALL CARRYING 
CHARGE 
10 Day Trial 
No Money Down 


Positively the greatest bar- 
gain ever offered. A genuine . 
full sized $102.50 office model re- “™ 9 
finished Underwood No. 5 for only $44.90 (cash) or on het 
terms. Has up-to-date improvements including stand 
4-row keyboard, backspacer, automatic ribbon reverse, shi of 
lock key, 2-color ribbon, ete. ‘The perfect all purpose Usd 
writer. Completely rebuilt and FULLY GU ARANTEED. 
Learn Touch Typewriting Money Back Guarantee 
Co 2 s 
Soiae ae tha famous Send coupon for 10-day ~~ 
—if you decide to keep it Ler 


til 
only $3.00 a month um 
$49.90 (term price) 18 - 





wr 

illustrated, eas y 

learned, given during 
r. 


this offe at 










SL eS a ae 
——_— SO 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 West Monroe i Dept. 463. ce for 
Send Underwood No. 5 (F. O. Chicago) at an re- 
10-days’ trial. If I am not perfectly satisfied I Ss m0 8 

turn it express collect. If I keep it I will pay sei 

month until I have paid $49.90 (term price) in tion 
For quick shipment give references and occupa 

NOMe@ .cnccce cence cnc ccc oceesee== Age 
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By MARY AUTREY 


WE ARE indebted to Elise 
Lafitte, home demonstration 
agent of Gadsden County, Fla., for 
the following tested recipe:— 


Honey Nite 


Y% cup honey, 1% 


Y% cup water. 


Three cups nuts, 

: cups sugar, 

Boil until syrup forms a soft ball 
in cold water. Remove from fire and 
add 4 teaspoon vanilla. Stir in the 
nut kernels until syrup becomes 
creamy. Turn onto waxed paper and 
separate with fork. 


Salmon Loaf. 


One tablespoon gelatin, % cup liquid 
from canned salmon, 2 egg yolks, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard, a 
few grains paprika, 1% tablespoons 
melted butter, %4 cup milk, 2% table- 
spoons vinegar, 2 cups flaked salmon. 
Soak gelatin in salmon liquid 
about five minutes. Combine slight- 
ly beaten egg yolks, salt, mustard, 
paprika; add butter, milk, vinegar. 
Cook mixture in double boiler, stir- 
ring constantly, until it begins to 


(Continued from preceding page) 


and human figures are used. A white 
hand with a tiny sprig of green on a 
blue ground and the “crowd” giving 
the impression of many little heads 
together are new... Other designs are 
a landscape of snowy mountains 
with red-topped houses in the valley 
and a scene of sheep and a shepherd. 
Heraldic lions and crown jewels show 
the influence of the approaching 
coronation. Other interesting prints 
show knotted colored string patterns, 
little dog heads, birds on the wing, 
an open book with printed poetry 
and dried flowers. Maps of the world 
and Neon light designs are amusing 
prints. 

Wools are sheer and smooth. Cash- 
mere, flannel, tricotine, twill, and 
serges have been revived. Men’s 
fabrics are again endorsed for suits 
and tailored coats. Gaberdine, cov- 
ert, and herringbone are included. 
Very little tweed is seen. Cottons are 
definitely high style this season, more 
so than last year. Favorites of pre- 
War days have been revived. Protec- 
tive features as shrinkage control, 
anticrease, and permanent finish 
make cottons and linens even more 
desirable for round-the-clock wear. 


Dame Fashion emphasizes color 
this spring and predicts lighter and 
tighter colors. The use of two, three, 
and four colors in the ensemble will 
‘ven more marked this spring 
ol “ The staple dark shades, 
trals ng —~ dark tones and the neu- 
fo make an excellent background 
: the high strong colors and the 
Pleasing pastels. Surprising as it may 
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thicken. Add: gelatin and salmon, 
turn into wet mold and chill. 


Ham £ Oa 


Two pounds raw ham, | pound lean 

raw pork, 4 cup brown sugar, %4 cup 

milk, #4 cup bread crumbs, pepper 
(no salt needed). 

Grind ham and pork together; add 
sugar, bread crumbs, and_ pepper. 
Shape into loaf and place in pan. 
Pour in milk until it covers three- 
fourths of loaf; bake in moderate 
oven. Serves 12. 


Ruka Ah 
S hortcahe. 


For the cakes make one recipe of 
your favorite biscuit dough, using 
just a little more fat than usual. Cut 
dough into small rounds, brush with 
butter, and bake in hot oven about 
12 minutes. Prepare a sauce from 
tender rhubarb shoots as follows: 
chop rhubarb into small pieces; for 
every 4 cups chopped rhubarb add 
4 cup water and | cup sugar; boil 
until tender. Place rhubarb on hot 
shortcakes and top with whipped 
cream. 


Smooth Wools, Smooth Silks, Smooth 
Lines in Spring Clothes 


seem, black has the edge over navy 
just now. However, it is expected 
that in a very short time the ranking 
will be bright navy, black, beige, 
gray, brown, and slate blue. For a 
number of past seasons a committee 
has picked a few (five at the most) 
colors as outstanding. But due to 
fashion-rightness of such a large 
number of tones this season the com- 
mittee has not made a selection. Red- 
earth replaces carrot and luggage-tan 
of last year. Twelve of the new color 
favorites range from gray beige to 
a York gray, the favorite color of 
England’s new queen. Warm rosy 
beige, even a yellowy mustard beige, 
is noted. 


Again suits are the dominating 
fashion for spring but not the uni- 
form suit of last year. The suit must 
be feminine and individual. Coats as 
coats are playing second fiddle to 
suits for spring. There are two distinct 
types—straight and boxy or fitted 
and flared. The boxy coat is three- 
quarter length or shorter, never as 
long as the suit or dress. This type may 
be buttonless or it may be buttoned 
in single- or double-breasted effect. 
The fitted or princess type is always 
buttoned and is as long as the dress. 
If double-breasted it is known as the 
reefer. The smartest outfit is the 
redingote. It is as practical as it is 
smart. Usually the dress is of bright 
print on a dark background, the coat 
—a fitted full-length one—of sheer 
smooth wool the same color as the 
background of the dress. The bolero- 
redingote is one of the French fash- 
ions that have been quickly accepted 
in this country. 















































GOODNESS! JET-OIL WILL SHINE NOW I'M 
THESE THEM INA JIFFY! ALL READY 
SHOES FOR 

LOOK AWFUL! THE 
MEETING! 


























The Centre 
of Activity 


UST across from the capitol, 
fronting beautiful parks, 
the Capitol Park Hotel is both 
interesting and exciting. A 
warm welcome greets the 


Capitol Park guest. 


Large, comfortable rooms, meals that 





smack of home, makes each hour pleasant. 
Yet rates are most reasonable. 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Manager 








200% a> RAISE GIANT FROGS 


**GOOD MARKET” MEN and WOMEN! 
Start with small pond. Expand with the increase. We show you 
“‘how."’ Market is waiting. Easy to ship anywhere. Get into this new 
industry! See what others are already doing. Send for free frog book 
explaining our unusual offer to beginners. Be sure to write today. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., (Dept. 160-D), New Orleans; La. 








Read our advertising columns for new 


SS i cciuows. “Vout cove money be ite” 
Sima :io-Va = 3 oe 


FOR BRUNETTE HAIR — This New 
Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, Tintz Jet 
Black Cake, is not a dye, yet it safely ® 
tints faded, dull, lifeless, ugly hair to a 
rich jet black and gives it new life and Genuine DUNN CHARGER 

e—as it washes out dirt, dandruff and for supplying 6-volt radio 
grease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black and house lighting current 
hair is attractive—helps girls win men operating at less than one 
and men win love! All you need is Tintz] cent a week. Guaranteed. Be first in your com- 
Jet Black Shampoo. 3 full size cakes} munity to make quick money showing world's 
for $1 (1 cake 50c). best windeharger using the famous patented cs 
SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postman] Dunn governing principle to friends and neigh- 
- plus postage on Positive guara ntee| bors, and own yours FREE. Mail post card today. 
of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. Write now. | Parris-Dunn Cerp., Dept. 18, Clarinda, tewe 
TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept, 66-B, Chicago, Ill. abe ‘- 
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NINE OF 





Any woman over 18 
years of age may enter. 
See this range at 
nearest Allen Dealer's 
store. Get entry blank 
from him; fill out and 
mail to us, together 
with your letter of not 
more than 100 words. 


Letters will be judged 
by a committee of 3 
women headed by Mrs. 
Geneva W. Flanery, 
Home Economist, of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Ranges 
the women whose let- 
ters are judged best. 


ANY WOMAN 
MAY ENTER 
CONTEST 


NOTHING 
TO BUY 





kitchen . 
thrill at the beauty 
Range. It’s the fin 
buy. Three of these 


April. 


Just go to nearest 
get simple form to 


full details. 


awarded _ to 


Dept. B, 


. . in good food for her family .. 


GET THE THRILL OF 
A LIFETIME! 


THESE MARVELOUS 


NEW ALLEN sAcaneé RANGES 


- will 
and efficiency of this new Allen 
est coal-wood range money can 
wonderful ranges were awarded 


in February; 3 in March; and 3 will be awarded in 
You have nothing to buy to enter contest. 


Allen dealer; see these ranges; 
fill out. Then write 100 words 


or less, giving reasons why you think the NEW 
Allen is the best range on the market. If you don’t 
know the Allen Dealer, write us for his name, and 
Hurry! 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


69 Years of Service 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


9 HAPPY HOUSEWIVES 


Free FOR WRITING 100 WORDS 


VERY WOMAN who takes pride in a beautiful 














* SEE THE 2! STAR FEATURES x 
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Keep up Production in Summer 


production 12 to 


For 50 years farmers 
them with fresh water. 


the Improved Aermotor has ever 
windmill. 

Aermotor Water Systems also are 
for low-cost operation. Many improved a 


features make them the most modern water systems. 
See your Aermotor dealer, or write for details. 
2500 Roosevelt Road 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Branches: Dallas 
Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 


It’s a proved fact that fresh water will increase milk 


15 per cent in summer. Let your 


cattle make more profits for you. 


have selected Aermotors to provide 
Now comes the Improved Aermotor, 


the most modern development in windmills. New advantages 
and latest engineering achievements give added ; 
years of service at even lower cost per year. 
With Auto-Oiling, Double Gears, Perfect 
Regulation, Positive Brake, and Trouble-free Furling Device, 
















ything desired in a 


unequalled 
nd exclusive 


» ILLINOIS 
Kansas City 















Calotabs Help Nature 
To Throw Off a Cold 


Millions have found in Calotabs a 
most valuable aid in the treatment 
of colds. They take one or two tab- 
lets the first night and repeat the 
third or fourth night if needed. 

How do Calotabs help Nature 
throw off a cold? First, Calotabs are 
one of the most thorough and de- 

ndable of all intestinal eliminants, 

us cleansing the intestinal tract of 
the germ-laden mucus and toxines. 


Second, Calotabs are diuretic to the 
kidneys, promoting the elimination 
of cold poisons from the blood. Thus 
Calotabs serve the double purpose of 
a purgative and diuretic, both of 
which are needed in the treatment 
of co'ds. 

Calotabs are quite econornical; 
only twenty-five cents for the family 
package, ten cents for 
package. (Adv.) 


‘| 


OUT’ MISS DIXIES BANDBOX 


By SALLY CARTER 


Pedicure a la Mode 


pris you cannot 

yourself with scarlet, highly pol- 
ished toe nails shining through san- 
dals that reveal every “little pink 
toe.” That might be extreme for a 
busy woman! But this mode which 
has taken the fashionable beaches by 
storm and has even reached the ball- 
room, does have at least one good 
feature—it turns girls’ attention to 
foot beauty and makes them take 
care of their feet. 


picture 


Even if you have no intention of 
going in for bright toe nails and even 
if you don’t swim and never expect 
your feet to be revealed to a waiting 
world you should take pride in hav- 
ing nice-looking feet. 

Ill-fitting shoes are of course re- 
sponsible for most foot trouble so the 
first step in foot care is the selection 
of correct shoes—the best you can 
afford, especially for children. 

Other points in the care of the feet 
are fully discussed in the leaflet, “Are 
You Only Two Feet From Beauty?” 
This leaflet will be sent you on re- 
quest. This page is a discussion of 
the actual pedicure which you should 
have every so often. To give yourself 
a good pedicure it is perhaps as im- 
portant to know what 


the feet, many like to massage 
them with a good cold cream or 
warm olive oil. After bathing, dry 
very carefully between the toes to 
prevent soft corns. 


Trim nails with a file rather than 
with scissors. Never use a razor blade 
for this purpose. File straight across 
—do not curve them at the edges as 
you do your finger nails. Leave them 
long enough to protect the cushions 
of your toes. Push back the cuticle 
with an orange stick or other dull 
instrument and apply a cuticle oil to 
soften the skin. After finishing the 
rest of your pedicure come back to 
this job and with the flat side of the 
orange stick remove all excess cuti- 
cle. Never cut the cuticle. 


It is best to have a chiropodist at- 
tend to your corns but if you must 
cut them be extremely careful. To 
relieve the pressure on soft corns 
keep a tiny wisp of sterile cotton be- 
tween the affected toes. For large 
corns and bunions wear pads, but re- 
member they are only temporary 
measures. Only when your shoes fit 
perfectly will you find permanent 
relief from these annoyances. 

Rub calluses with pumice stone 

every time you bathe 





not to do as what to do. 
And always remember 
that if there is real foot 
trouble a specialist 
should treat it. 

The most important 
thing not to do concerns 
ingrowing nails and cal- 
luses. Never try to cut 
out an ingrowing nail 
yourself; you are likely 
to cut to the quick and 
draw blood. Then in- 
fection may set in, caus- 
ing extreme discomfort 
and pain even it you 
escape more serious re- 
sults. Have an ingrow- 
ing nail attended to by 
your doctor or by a 
chiropodist. The same 
danger is present in less 
degree with calluses. 


Every pedicure should 
of course be preceded by 
a foot bath with warm 
water. Water too hot 
makes sensitive feet 
more tender. Use a 
germicidal soap if con- 
venient and add soda 
or borax to soften the 
water. Before bathing 











your feet. This will 
smooth the surface and 
gradually wear down 
the calluses after the 
arch trouble that caused 
them has been corrected. 

The pedicure finish- 
ed, massage your feet 
with a foot balm of the 
nongreasy type. Then 
dust with talcum or de- 
odorant powder. 

In order for a family 
to acquire the best in- 
formation available on 
the whole subject, it 
would be an excellent 
thing, if at all possible, 
for one of the grown- 
up members to go at 
least once to a chiropo- 
dist or podiatrist to learn, 
more exactly than the 
written word can tell 
you, just how the feet 
and nails should be car- 
ed for. 

Dont miss next 
month’s beauty page. It 
will discuss the impor- 
tant question, “Shall I 
use soap or cream on 
my face?” 
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We pay your railroad f: te Nashville. Let us train you to 
Ses Wotemiean ane pechestetsin tes 
Nasbville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 


Men Wanted 


et 





Catch Fish! 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

our folding galvanized STEEL WI 
our FREE AP OFFER and Bargain Catal 


of our Fish Bait FREE to 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 






RAPS. Write for 
log. St 

ce our traps. 

ST. Louis, MO. 





@ Another leaflet that has something to do with foot care is 0 


fered this 


month. It deals with posture and its relation to the poise and popularity that 
every girl wants so much to possess. This booklet may be had free of charge: 
Or ask Sally Carter for any five of the following. Address her at The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


[] Poise, Posture, and Popularity 


[] Are You Only Two Feet from Beauty ? 
[J] The Care of Dry Skin 


Le A RR REAR UTR ME ad, PREP ry Fa 


Address 





(1 Health, the Foundation of All Beauty 
1) Be Yourself Beautifully ee 
(1) How To Give Yourself a Facial 
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How Do You Take Your Eggs? 
By SARAH GIBBS CAMPBELL 


@ At this season eggs are at their best. For the woman in town it 
means fresher ones, for they are more abundant. For the farmwife 
it not only means more eggs but richer ones, because nature 1s pro- 
viding an abundance of green feed. None of us should overlook the 
numberless possibilities of eggs in planning meals for the family. 


For the coldest morning of the year, 
particularly a late Sunday breakfast, 
scrambled eggs surrounded by tiny 
link sausages, well broiled. 


WHEN guests are asked this 

question unless they are very 
enthusiastic about this breakfast 
staple and like all egg dishes they 
are sure to hesitate and feel slightly 
embarrassed. A tactful hostess pre- 


In our family scrambled eggs are 
not reserved for breakfast; a scram- 
ble, preferably a cheese scramble, 
supplies a favorite “hot spot” for an 
otherwise cold Sunday supper. 
Scrambled eggs are one of the most 
digestible of egg dishes, for the fat 
of the yolk mixes with and softens 
the protein of the white. An ome- 
let is also quickly and easily pre- 
pared, once the trick is learned. 


Camouflaged but Still There 

Fondues and souffles, meringue 
puddings and pies, or even sponge 
cake can supply just as many eggs 


please; it isn’t necessary to serve only 
soft-cooked eggs or even the time- 
honored ham and eggs for breakfast. 
Then for dinner and supper there 
are countless ways in which eggs can 
be utilized in making dishes which 
are both attractive and substantial. 

Egg combinations are fascinating 
to the cook with imagination. There 
are so many ways in which we can 
slip in the daily egg and even those 
who rebel at eating a plain egg will 
clamor for more. While I was dieti- 
tian in a nursery school I was taken 
to task by one mother because eggs 
were lacking in my menus. When 
Texplained my recipes to her she saw 
that each child received more than 
his required number of eggs every 
week in puddings, bread, sponge 
cake, and souffles. Many untouched 
eggs had been returned to the 
kitchen despite careful supervision 
by teachers during the noon hour be- 
fore I learned to camouflage the eggs. 


beautifully they do supplement a 
dinner of fresh vegetables! 


ORANGE OR GRAPEFRUIT EGGNOG 
One egg, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 
cup orange or grapefruit juice, 1 

tablespoon sugar. 

Beat the egg well, then beat in the 
sugar. Add lemon juice and if wine 
is prescribed or allowed add | table- 
spoon. Mix well, pour in fruit juice, 
and shake well. Pour over a little 
chipped ice and serve. 

CHEESE SCRAMBLE 

Six eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 

grated cheese. 

Break eggs and beat just enough 
to break yolks and whites. Melt but- 
ter in a frying pan, pour in eggs and 
stir until they form a soft mass. Pile 
in a shallow baking pan, sprinkle 
cheese over them and slip in a mod- 
erately hot oven until cheese melts. 
Serve at once. 


EGG AND TOMATO PLATTER 
Six eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 cup grated cheese, 6 
medium-sized tomatoes, dash of 

pepper. 


There are grown-ups who have to 
be coaxed in this same way. Invalids, 
even though they may usually be en- 
thusiastic egg fans, often tire of a 
coddled egg every day, so good 
hurses resort to trickery. In many 
Cases eggnog is given frequently dur- 
ing convalescence and both orange 
and grapefruit eggnog will supply a 
welcome variety. Boiled custard and 
floating island become more inter- 
esting when caramel or maple flavor- 
Ing is used, 


Y cup 


For Hearty Stomachs 


To return to eggs for hale and 
€arty appetites that must be satis- 
€d, not tempted, we can easily go Follow recipe for scrambled eggs 
round the clock with eggs. For and when they are a soft mass add 
breakfast, poached eggs on nests of — salt, cheese, and pepper. When 
either creamed or frizzled chipped cheese melts make a long roll of the 
eef, a bacon or ham scramble or, egg with a spatula. Turn out on a 
or a summer breakfast, a plain hot platter and surround with broil- 
scramble with broiled ripe tomatoes. ed tomatoes. 





as a platter of fried ones and how - 
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BROILED TOMATOES 

Cut slices from the bottoms and 
the stem ends of tomatoes then cut 
in half crosswise. Sprinkle tops with 
a very little sugar, salt, and pepper. 
Dot with butter and broil until 
tender and nicely browned. 

LEMON MERINGUE PUDDING 

Six eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, % cup 

sugar, 2 lemons, juice and grated rind. 

Beat egg yolks until stiff and 
lemon-colored, stir in the sugar a 
little at a time, and slowly add lemon 
juice, rind, and melted butter. Cook 
over hot water, beating constantly 
until it is thick and light, then cool 
slightly. Beat whites until stiff and 
dry, adding a pinch of cream of tar- 
tar when slightly frothy. Fold whites 
into yolk mixture and turn into but- 
tered baking dish. Place in pan of 
hot water, bake in moderate oven 
until top is delicately browned. Serve 
hot or cold with whipped cream. 
This makes a delicious pie filling. 

TENDER SPONGE CAKE 


One cup sugar, 5 eggs, % cup water, 

1 cup flour, % lemon, juice and grated 

rind (yellow part only). 

Beat yolks until thick and light. 
Boil sugar and water to the thread 
stage then beat it into yolks. Place 
bowl in cold water and beat until 
cool. Add lemon, then fold in one- 
half the well-beaten whites. Next 
fold in flour sifted several times, then 
the rest of the whites. Bake in very 
moderate oven, 25 minutes if in shal- 
low pan, 50 in small tube pan. This 
is delicious if baked in thin layers 
and served with tart orange filling 
with whipped cream on top. 


APPLE SOUFFLE 
Six tart apples (grated raw), % cup 
sugar, 6 eggs, juice of a lemon. 

Beat yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored, add sugar and lemon juice. 
Cook over hot water until thick, 
beating all the time. Beat whites 
until stiff and dry. Peel and grate 
apples and stir into yolk mixture. 
Fold in whites and turn into but- 
tered baking dish. Place in pan of 
hot water and bake in moderate oven 
for 25 minutes. 


MOCK INDIAN PUDDING 

Two cups graham cracker crumbs, 4 

cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 

quart milk, 4% cup molasses, '% tea- 

spoon ginger, 3 eggs, well beaten. 

Mix in order given, turn into but- 
tered baking dish and bake 45 muin- 
utes in slow oven. 

BATTER BREAD 
(a very old recipe) 

One quart scalded milk, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 pint cornmeal (yellow if possi- 
ble), 3 eggs. 

Sift meal gradually into scalded 
milk, beating all the time. Cook over 
very low fire until the consistency 
of mush. Cool slightly then stir in 
eggs one at a time. Beat briskly 
three or four minutes. Turn into 
well-greased baking dish and bake 
for 40 minutes in moderate oven. 
Serve at once. 

CHEESE FONDUE 

One cup bread crumbs, % teaspoon 

salt, 3 eggs, 1 cup grated cheese, 1 

cup sweet milk, 1 dash of pepper. 

Soak bread crumbs in milk, stir in 
cheese and slightly beaten egg yolks. 
Then fold in whites, beaten until 
stiff. Pour into well-greased baking 
dish, bake in moderate oven 25 min- 
utes. This is very tender and light 
and does not fall as quickly as a 
souffle. 





















































































































THIS NATIVE GIRL 


This native girl is carrying on her head 
a delicious food that she has never 
really tasted at its best—coconut. Per- 
haps you haven't, either. 

For Baker—and Baker alone—has 
learned a way totakefreshcoconut and 
make it more delicious than any other 
coconut you ever ate—even though 
you've scooped the meat fresh from 
the shell on some Caribbean isle. 

This most delicious of all coconut is 
Baker’s Southern Style. It is shredded, 
sweetened ,and packed, still creamy and 
moist, into air-tight tins so that no 
flavor is lost. It gives a fresh goodness 
to coconut cakes and pies that they 
never before had. Try it! At your gro- 
cer’s. A product of General Foods. 


YOU NEVER TASTED 
SUCH COCONUT 


NOW -—at a new low price 





Mail this coupon today for new Coconut Recipes. World’s 


best coconut cakes, pies, desserts. 











GENERAL FOODS, Prog. F—4-87. 
Battle Creek, Mich, . 

Name 

Street 

City State 


(If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. This offer expires Dec. 31, 1937.) 








DULL...LISTLESS... 






®@ Constipation certainly had me down. 
I was out-of-sorts— mean to everyone. 
Yet the laxatives I was used to were 
so repulsive that I just hated to take 
them. Then my druggist advised me to 
try FEEN-A-MINT. “It’s different,” he 
said. “I’m sure you’ll like it!” 


AND SHE’S SO HAPPY NOW! 





® Thanks to delicious FEEN-A-MINT, 
life became so different. All of me felt 
better at once. Exit sickish feeling, 
headache, “blues.” Scientists say it’s the 
chewing that helps make FEEN-A- 
MINT so wonderfully dependable. Acts 
gently in lower bowel, not in stomach. 
No nausea, no griping, and not habit- 
forming. Write for free sample. 
Dept. H4, FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, N.J. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 
THE 3 MINUTES OF CHEWING MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 






































































All you have to dois turn a valve, strike a match 
my it lights enetentiy. You don’t have to insert 
ro} 


The Coleman isa gen- 
uine Instant Lighting fron. 


@ match inside the iron—no burned fingers. 
The Coleman heats in a jiffy; is quickly read 
for use. Entire ironing surface is heated wit 
cy 3 the hottest. Maintains its heat even for 
the fast worker. Entirely self-heating. Operates 
for \¢ an hour. You do your ironing with less 
effort, te one-third less time. Be sure your next 
fron is is the genuine Instant-Lighting Coleman. 
It’s the iron every woman wants. It’s a wonder- 
ful time and labor saver—nothing like it. The 
by is the easy way to iron. 
iD POSTCARD for FREE Folder and Foll Detalis. 
THe COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE co. 
Dept. PG315, Wichita, Kans.; a=. M.; 
lladelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif (6815) 






















© Be Safe! Use worm medicines made both 
for the size of your dog and his type of 
worms. For Roundworms or Hookworms 
in pups or small dogs use Sergeant’s 
Puppy .Capeules, For these worms in 
grown dogs or large pups use Sprscant’ 8 
Sure Shot Capsules (or Liquid). 

For Tapeworms in all pups and dogs use 
Segusant’s Tapeworm Medicine. 

Sol py res and Pet Stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book 
on the care of dogs, or write: 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2485 W. Broad St. « Richmond, Virginia 











AGENTS Ssnash Go Prices! 





Santos Coffee, 12c Ih.; 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c; Razor Blades, 
10 for 8%c; 100 sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; 150 other bar- 
gains. Experience unnecessary. - Premiums. 

CARNATION CO., PR-2, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Heirloom Quilts of Today and 


@ The author's great-great-grandmother brought her bridal quilts 


from Maryland into western Virginia in 175 


2, later taking them to 


the frontier settlement on the Watauga River in what is now Ten- 


nessee. 


Here in a stout log cabin home which served as a neighbor- 


hood fort in times of trouble, Mrs. Derieux’s ancestor treasured her 
quilts and found time to make more. From this story we learn more 
of the part quilts have played asa means of artistic expression. 


By ELIZABETH DERIEUX 


HEN the women of America 

open their workbags this spring 
they will take from their fascinating 
depths not a new type of handiwork 
but one of the oldest occupations in 
the country, that of quilt-making. 

Whether this delightful needle- 
work has come into popularity again 
because of the new appreciation for 
colonial architecture and the result- 
ant demand for period furniture we 
cannot say. We do know, however, 
that there seems to be a perfect affin- 
ity between hand-made quilts and 
the handsome four-poster and spool 
beds so much in vogue today. 

From the time that the stout- 
hearted women among the early col- 
onists selected their quilts as part of 
their treasure which was to accom- 
pany them to their new homes in the 
wilderness or out on the uncharted 
prairie, quilts have possessed not only 
added interest but historic value as 
well. Few of these priceless heir- 
looms which made the journey in 
covered wagons or tied to the backs 
of animals are in existence, but their 
stories are as thrilling as any movie. 


Crazy Quilts Came First 


The first quilts to be made in 
America were simply constructed by 
sewing irregular pieces of material, 
either new or old, to a foundation. 
These were called “crazy” or “neces- 
sity” quilts and required little time 
or ingenuity to make. Later silk and 
woolen materials, some elaborately 
embroidered, were used this way. 


Among the early pieced designs 
greatly admired and often made by 
the colonial quilt-maker were New 
York Beauty, Ocean Wave, Chips 
and Whetstones, Honeybee, Broken 
Dishes, variations of Mosaic, Irish 


Five of the most popular designs of 
both old and modern times. Some 
of them are known by various 
names: Mrs. Derieux calls them 
(left to right) Prairie Star, Rocky 
Road to Dublin, Rose of Sharon, 
Triple Irish Chain and Double 
Sawtooth. 


d 


Sane 





Chain, Log Cabin, and Tree designs, 
the Pine and Tree of Life being great 
favorites. The Square, Diamond, 
and Star designs also permitted 
many variations and these lovely old 
designs are being pieced with as 
much pleasure by the modern wom- 
an as by her great-grandmother. 


Somewhat different yet equally ef- 
fective were the original designs in 
which the early quilt-makers de- 
picted their life on the frontiers. One 
can easily imagine the pioneer wom- 
an after studying a flock of birds or 
wild geese winging their way above 
her cabin turning to draw them with 
a piece of charcoal, later naming her 
perfected quilt design Flying Birds, 
Flock of Geese, or Hovering Hawks. 


Designs from Nature 


Or perchance while thinking over 
a new name for the attractive but ill- 
omened Wandering Foot design she 
noticed the similarity between it and 
the wild turkey tracks in the snow 
about her door and happily renamed 
the old design Turkey Tracks. Stout- 
hearted indeed was the woman who 
chose the bear’s paw with its great 
protruding claws for her quilt de- 
sign. In studying the ancient picto- 
graphs of America one is impressed 
by the frequency with which these 
two latter designs were used by the 
aborigines. 


From the designs of the Toma- 
hawk or Indian Hatchet, Bows and 
Arrows, Indian Trails, and Indian 
Meadows we catch a glimpse of the 
part which the Indians played in the 
early days on the frontiers. While 
these designs showed the hand-to 
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‘lL omorrow 


hand conflict which the pioneers 
waged with their surroundings, life 
was not all work and no play. From 
the quilt designs named from games, 
colonial dances, and neighborhood 
gatherings we catch a glimpse of the 
good times so much enjoyed. 


Ingrained in the very being of the 
pioneer woman was a deep appreci- 
ation for spiritual values. This feel- 
ing she capably expressed in some of 
her most beautiful quilt designs, 
among which we find Crown of ° 
Thorns, King David’s Crown, Ja- 
cob’s Ladder, Cross and Crown, Tree 
of Paradise, nd Star of Bethlehem. 
The latter is one of the handsomest 
of all pieced designs when construct- 
ed in a single shaded star. 


Applique Designs Popular 


When the appliqued quilt design 
made its appearance in America dur- 
ing the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it found immediate favor. Some 
of the loveliest of the old quilts in 
existence today are of applique or a 
combination of applique and pieced 
designs. Outstanding among the ap- 
pliqued designs beloved by the pio- 
neer women and which are proving 
to be favorites with the modern 
quilt-makers are the variations of the 
beautiful Rose of Sharon, Wreath of 
Flowers, Grandmother’s Basket, Tu- 
lips, and Wreath of Roses. 

As the frontiers of the country 
were pushed farther and _ farther 
westward the movement was reflect- 
ed in the names which the women 
gave to their quilt designs. Among 
the most popular were Arail of the 
Covered Wagon, Prairie Star, Rocky 
Road to Kansas or Kansas Troubles, 
and Texas Star or Lone Star. 

Not only migrations but occupa- 
tions, political changes, outstanding 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Knot-Stitch Dress 104 


HIS little dress is decep- 

tively fragile for it is made 
of mercerized crochet cotton 
which will wear and wear and 
will not tear as lace will. 
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The breathing battery that 
“Eveready” engineers de- 
veloped especially for the 
farm gives you better re- 
ception, lower cost...1,000 
hours of service. 
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TOOLS are 
RENEWABLE 





When you buy tools made by The Union 
Fork & Hoe Co., you get more than the 
finest tempered, one-piece forgings and 
handles of the toughest white ash that 
grows. You get guaranteed protection 
against awkward, misfit repair handles 
which always spoil the hang and balance 
of a tool. 
In case of accidental breakage, simply 
order from your dealer the number of 
Right Repair Handle that we have 
stamped in your original handle. This 
guarantees you that the repaired tool 
will have the exact ‘“feel’’ and balance 
of the original tool—means 2 to 4 times 
longer satisfactory service. If your deal- 
er doesn’t have our tools, send us his 
mame and receive valuable information. 
THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., 
Sin AMIN, my 
akers o iN. \ 
Atlas, Herkim- 
er and Red 
Hawk Tools. 


Spring Tem- 
pered Forks for 
Every Purpose 


Rolled from 
Bead to Edge 


Special Purpose 
Tools for Every 
Need 











































































































Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 





Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing right on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
‘with lameness from sprains, : strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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FOOD. MINERALS FROM THe SEA 


Geass Ww: Ce 8 os 
RAISE BETTER CHICKS 


"I began feeding the MérMade Feed; de with 
ManAmar} w I put-out my epee (made May. 
“I started with a flock of 377 ‘New Hampshire Reds.’1 
only lost about 22 chickens. 7 kept the MerMade Chirk 


Starter before them all the time. I never had a sick 


chicken andall grew well. think the. 
ts the best feed f iss bishtes, Tee Peace Reed 


E. Leinkuehler. Mo, 
PROFITS VS. LOSSES 
Send. for FREE ‘‘Results Book.’’ It will 
losses into profits. 




















CATARRH “° SINUS 
CHART— FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 


phlegm -Alled throat. Send 
Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 
40,000 Druggists sell Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 


in . « « Write 
F.J. CHENEY & CO. Dat 34, TOLEDO... 


Post Card or letter 


P lant, r larit, and Plant Again 


An important requirement for a good 


garden after sping ts gone 


By L. A. NIVEN 


OST folks wait 

too late to start 
planting the gar- 
den. Hardy vege- 
tables such as beets, 
broccoli, collards, 
cabbage, carrots, 
Irish potatoes, let- 
tuce, mustard, onion sets, plants, and 
seed, parsnips, English peas, radish- 
es, salsify, spinach, and _ turnips 
should have been planted long ago. 
If they haven’t, put them in now, ex- 
cept in the extreme lower South, 
where it is too late. 





Those vegetables that are frost- 
tender but will stand considerable 
cool weather, such as bush snapbeans, 
roasting ear corn, table peas, squash, 
and tomato plants, should be planted 
the first-half of April in cotton terri- 
tory; in late April to early May above 
the Cotton Belt. Some of them may 
be nipped by cool weather, but the 
chance is worth taking. Compara- 
tively little danger need be feared 
from these early April plantings 
south of a line drawn through 
Raleigh, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., 
Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., 
and Dallas, Tex. A hundred or so 
miles south of this line no danger at 
all need be feared from these early 
April plantings. 

It does not pay to plant such tender 
vegetables as pole snapbeans, pole 
butterb-ans, bush butterbeans, cu- 
cumbers, eggplant, okra, and pep- 
pers until all danger of even cool 
weather has passed and the ground 
is warm. 


Young and Tender 


Sometime in April I intend to 
make my second or third planting of 
beets, mustard, and radishes. Rad- 
ishes are good only when young and 
tender. Beets are better when about 
half grown in size than later. Mus- 
tard soon gets bitter, and at least two 
or three early spring plantings are 
desirable. 


If frost threatens after my first set- 
ting of tomato plants I bend them 
over and cover with paper, hay, or 
even dirt, and uncover next morn- 
ing. This method of protection is en- 
tirely practicable in the home’ garden. 


Although I make my main plant- 
ing of collards in July, I always plant 
a row or two in April, planting the 
seed where they are to grow and 
thinning out later. This gives two 
chances for excellent winter greens. 


A healthy family? Well, the garden looks mighty good. 
—U. 8. D. A. Photo : 


For summer greens New Zealand 
spinach is excellent. It will stand 
much dry weather, and the more you 
pinch off the tips to use, the more it 
will grow. Every garden should have 
a row or two. Plant four or five seed 
in hills 18 to 24 inches apart in rows 
three feet wide. Thin out to one or 
two of the best plants. Now is the 
time to plant it. 


Most folks have pea patches but all 
too few think of Black Eye and 
Crowder peas as the excellent vege- 
tables they are. I usually make three 
plantings: the first in April; the sec- 
ond late in May; the third in late 
June or early July. They are good 
shelled, or when cooked as snaps 
along with some of the shelled green 
peas. Try three plantings this year 
and see if you don’t like the plan. 


Fall “Spuds;” Field Patches 


Do you want to succeed with a fall 


crop of Irish potatoes? Of course you 
do. Then select now the spot of 
ground. Break it broadcast and har- 
row, repeating the harrowings often 
enough to kill weeds and grass and 
to prevent a hard crust forming on 
top. Half the battle will then have 
been won before time to plant in July 
or August. 

I plan to make a planting of roast- 
ing ear corn every 15 to 20 days from 
early April until July 15. Try this 
plan and see how easy it is to have 
a constant supply from early to late. 

In addition to the home gar- 
den near the house, try a patch 
of Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
cowpeas, tomatoes, roasting ears, and 
other vegetables in the main part of 
the field. Just make them a part of 
the cotton or corn rows and cultivate 
through. This plan has been very 
successful on many big plantations. 

Too much space between plants is 
undesirable for the best crop of sweet 
potatoes. For best results set in rows 
2¥, to 3 feet wide with the plants 8 
to 12 inches apart. More distance 
means bigger potatoes of poorer 
quality. 


Irrigated Area Will Pay 


Despite recent floods that have be- 
set much of the country the lack of 
water to properly develop vegetables 
will likely face most of us sometime 
between now and next September. 
I firmly believe therefore that it will 
prove profitable to make provi- 
sion for irrigating the garden, even 
if the water must be pumped from a 






Protects seed 
against rotting 
Checks 
damping-off 
Improves acre 

yields 


Make the most of your opportunity for 
good cotton profits this year. Save seed. 
save replanting and improve both stand 
and yield by dust-treating seed with 2% 
CERESAN — or b 
that has had this profitable treatment! 


uy only cotton seed 


2% CERESAN reduces seed rotting 


and damping-off — gives growers uni- 
form stands with less seed. This saving 
alone usually pays the cost of treat- 
ment; your increase in yield is all profit! 
In 40 recent tests, 2% CERESAN in- 
creased the average stand 59.8% before 
chopping; 30.8% after chopping —and 
increased the average yield almost 16.4%, 


Recommended by U.S. Department 


of Agriculture and most cotton states 
Experiment Stations. Send postcard for 
free Cotton Pamphlet and plans for 
making rotary treater. Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


TREAT SEED -/7 PAYS 
EVERY YEAR 

















Send Your Order For 
2% CERESAN to 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co. 


Seedsmen 


Raleigh, North Carolina 























WONDER 10-IN-f CULTIVATOR 
Pat. N 


. No. le 

Does the Work of 10 Tools 5 Times 

Faster by Test. Shows Profit of 

100% to 500% Each Day Used. 
One of the greatest farm. garden, lawn, 
nursery tools ever invented. You PU 
it instead of chopping or pulling. Does 
the work of 10 tools, faste 





cultivator, pulverizer, rake, weed pick- 
er, iwu eager, grubbing hoe, plow. 
Eight-inch blade has 23-inch cutting 
surface. Saw-teeth (serrated) edges. 
Concave bottom wears sharp with use. 
Made of toughest steel, oil tempered; 
54-inch lacquered. hardwood handles. 
Used by U.S. Gov’s, farmers, garden: 
ers, homeowners, everywhere. 

MONEY BACK TRIAL! Send money 






an 


As a LAWNED 





mare path ee, eee os. Boyt se were tt 
pees sent C.0.D. for $2.45 plus p: . 
: re don’t agree it's worth $10. return 


you 4 
orometly and your money will be gladly 


if Acs returned. Free agent or user literature, 
eats Order Tosay, 
“ty WONDER MFG. CO.. 


4912 Ww. 4 Chieago. Ul, 
As & CULTIVATOR, [0d Territory Open for Salespeople. 




















GROUND OPEN HEARTH 


Basic Slag 


PHOSPHORUS plus LIME 


and MANGANESE 


IDEAL FOR OATS, CORN, 
PEANUTS, BEANS, PEAS, 
GRASSES & ALL LEGUMES. 


For Prices and Literature Write 


HOBSON & AREY, Dist. 


Salisbury, N. C. 


| 











Gets 10% More Wool 
From Same Sheep 
‘STEWART No. 9 


Shearing Machine 


Turns easy. Shears fast. Easy to 
use. Gets 10% more wool than hand 
blades from same sheep. Wool grades 
better and gets better price. $22.95 
at aed dealer’sorsendus $2.00. Pay 
balance onarrival. Complete electric 
shearing machine only $21.00. Send 
for catalog of Stewart hand power 
and electric clipping and shear- 
ing machines. Made and guaran- 









teed by Chi FlexibleShaft 
Company, 5589 Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago, U.S. A. — 47 Years 
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well. On most farms there is a 
branch, creek, bayou, or pond from 
which water may be secured. It may 
be that the garden or a portion of it 
should be moved to a point near the 
water supply. Whatever method is 
easiest and least expensive is the one 
that should be adopted. In many 
places ponds have been made in such 
way that the water may be carried by 
gravity to the garden when desired. 


For earliest, largest, and finest to- 
matoes, stake and prune. It usually 
does not pay to stake and prune mid- 
season and late plantings. Usually 
those not pruned and staked will 
produce slightly more pounds of 
fruit. 

Kraut should be made until late 
summer. Those who expect to make 
some would do well to set Flat Dutch 
or Drumhead cabbage plants this 
month. 

To destroy slugs and snails which 
frequently damage young vegetables, 
remove trash, rotten boards, etc., and 
scatter lime or sifted wood ashes in 
strips about the garden. 


Fertilizer Hints for the Garden 


To make such early vegetables as 
cabbage, lettuce, onions, beets, etc., 
hustle, give them an application of 
poultry manure or quickly available 
nitrogen fertilizer now. Put a half- 
bushel of manure to 100 feet of row 
space, scattering on both sides of row. 
Or avply one to two pounds nitrate 
of soda in the same way.on the same 
space and cultivate in. 


To secure best results from sweet 
potatoes, use 800 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre of a 4-8-8 or a 4-8-10 fertilizer. 


Those following the hill method 
of producing melons may secure ear- 
lier ripening and heavier fruiting if 
ahalf pound of a complete fertilizer 
is added to the manure used in mak- 


ing each hill. 

Not more than a fourth the time is 
required to cultivate the garden with 
a garden plow or wheel hoe as with 
an ordinary hand hoe. And the 
work is easier and a better job can 
be done. Those not having one can- 
hot invest $2.50 to $4 to better ad- 
vantage. 

Those who want to carry over the 
old strawberry patch for another 
crop next year should work out the 
plants as soon as this year’s crop is 
picked. This produces new plants 
for the coming crop. Detailed infor- 
mation in leaflet 
form telling just o é 
how to do the job 
may be had by ¢ 
sending a 3-cent 7 
stamp to The Pro- é 
gtessive Farmer. O 4 
Or ask the county ’ 
agent how to pro- 
ceed, 


It is highly im- 
Portant not to let 
weeds and grass 
get a start in the 
garden, 


Destroy 


“Grandpa! 






they peep through the ground. When 
allowed to reach any appreciable size, 
they will frequently reduce the yield 
of vegetables a half or more. 


Control for Pesky Bugs 


Striped cucumber beetles are death 
to young cucumber, squash, canta- 
loupe, and watermelon plants. Usu- 
ally they are on hand as soon as the 
plants break through the ground. 
To check them, plant three or four 
times the quantity of seed ordinarily 
planted, and dust with one part Du- 
tox to two of lime, or one of calcium 
arsenate to 12 to 15 parts lime. Ap- 
ply every three or four days until the 
plants are large enough not to be de- 
stroyed by these bugs. This same 
poison will kill potato bugs, cabbage 
worms, or other eating insects. 


A hand dust gun is needed to fight 
bugs and worms in the garden. All 
the seed houses carry them in stock. 
Usually they may be had from $1 to 
$2 and up. They are also handy in 
the flower garden. 


Look on the under side of Irish 
potato leaves for yellow patches of 
potato bug eggs. Mash them and de- 
stroy a flock of bugs before they get 
started. The young, soft-bodied po- 
tato bugs do the most eating. Be es- 
pecially careful to get the poison 
where they can’t miss it. 

By wrapping the stem of each to- 
mato plant when setting Mrs. W. F. 
King of Covington County, Miss., 
says she has entirely prevented cut- 
worms destroying the plants, and 
that while a tedious task it is worth 
the trouble. A poison mash scattered 
around the newly set plants will also 


hold them in check. 


Derris Effective New Insecticide 


A new and very effective insecti- 
cide for killing such insects as potato 
bugs, cabbage worms, bean beetles, 
tomato worms, and others of this 
class, is derris dust. It has also given 
reasonably good results in control- 
ling pickle worms, melon worms, etc. 
It is of some value in controlling 
sucking insects when mixed with 
sulphur. It is extremely poisonous to 
chewing insects, but is not very poi- 
sonous to animals or human beings. 

A good poison bran mash for kill- 
ing cutworms may be made by mix- 
ing a quart of bran, a teaspoonful of 
Paris green and a tablespoonful of 
molasses. First, mix the Paris green 
and bran thoroughly. Then add the 
molasses and 
enough water to 
make it moist but 
not sloppy. Scatter 
this about tomato, 
cabbage, or other 
plants late in the 
afternoon where 
the cutworms are 
at work. Use 
only small quanti- 
ties because chick- 
ens like it and if 
they eat much, it 


oe oe 
e 


You know you shouldn't get will poison them _ 
out so early on these damp mornings!” 


too. 





50% to 75% SAVED 
IN LABOR, 
SEED & FERTILIZER 


All the fertilizer goes 
to feed the seed—none 
to feed the weeds. 





















Het a planter that will pay for 
itself many times by savings in 
labor, seed and fertilizer. Cotton Belt Experiment Stations recommend the 
side-placement of fertilizer as the most effective and economical method 
of increasing corn and cotton yields. The Avery Bob-Tail is built specifi- 
cally to meet this specification. 


All Fertilizer Goes to Feed the Cotton— 
None Wasted Between Hills 


Fertilizer is deposited in the hill about two inches from the seed to provide 
maximum plant-growing energy without danger of burning. With duplex 
hopper, the Avery Bob-Tail plants practicallyeverykind of field seed. Short- 
coupled, sturdy, easily-handled. Hill drops or drills. See the new Avery 
Bob-Tail at your dealer’s today. B. F. Avery & Sons Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


AVERY =: PLANTER 
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Every gardener neec 
by L, A. Niven. 
Specific vegetable, 


Msects and diseases. 
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1s a copy of Massey’s Garden Book, revised and brought up to date 
It contains general gardening suggestions, notes on growing each 
varieties, planting table, and complete tables for spraying to control 
Bound in heavy paper covers, it costs but 25 cents postpaid. 


0; ; : 
aa s Garden Book, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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N ADDITION, Wood’s vegetable seeds 
are protected against seed-borne and soil- 


borne diseases. They can be planted earlier » 
with less risk of rotting. Healthier plants Treating of 


result and there is less loss from damping 
res + less Toss from damping | FIELD SEEDS 


Increases the yield—improves 
the quality. Our equipment for 
giving Wood's Seeds this extra 
value is the most complete in 
the country today. 


MAILED FREE 


Wood's Crop Special. It quotes 
up-to-date prices on all season- 
able seeds. Ask it be sent you. 


Wood’s treatment is applied to all of the 
90% of the varieties of vegetables to which 
it is applicable, No charge is made for this 
service that’s worth so 
much to gardeners. 


T. W. Woop & Sons 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
12 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 






































The ALL-AMERICAN Cast Aluminum 
Steam Pressure Cooker does double duty it 
comes complete with both canning basket and 
cooking pans. Famous ALL-AMERICAN fea- 
tures: thick, serviceable walls; combination safety 
valve; improved locking arrangement; durable, 
locking bolts and wing nuts; rust proof finish; 
cool cbonized handle. Sizes for every purpose. 





The quickest and easiest way to 
can. A child can operate it 
Equipped to seal 3 sizes of tin 
cans. Reflanges. 





/ New Canning Equipment 
* Booklet... Send coupon for 


ae 
your free copy 


J. P. DOWELL PFC-1. 
McKinney, Texas 

Send me new, free booklet describing 
your ALL-AMERICAN Pressure Cooker— 
the Automatic Master Sealer and other Automatic canning 
devices. 
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Can Take I+.7” 


Roof your buildings with Galvanized 
(ZINC-coated) Roofing, and be SAFE! 
~—against hail and gale, fire and lighte 
ning, rot and rodents. 


The ZINC Stops the RUST 


Galvanized sheets cannot rust so long as the zine coating is 
intact. The heavier the zine coating, the longer the rust 
free service life of the sheet. 


C INSTI The SUPER SHEET for 
2 oz.S) SUPER SERVICE 


“Seal of Quality” roofing has an extra 
heavy azine coating, 2 oz. per sq. ft., that 
insures lifetime rust free service. 


Get These FREE Books 


Valuable information that will really save you 
¥ Galvanized Sheets” 




















y Galvanized Roofing.” 
These booklets sent FREE — fill in and 
mail the coupon below — TODAY! 

amas ines NS, NMR IES Se NS KL ER 
AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept. E, 60 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
i Send the FREE Roofing Booklet to 
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w:) SPECIAL 
2, SALE! 


ACCURACY guaranteed 

\ by 100-year-old million 
Ms dollar factory. Solid 
Gold effect 





case, 


Railroad back. 
Looks like $30. 
D NO 
MONEY 
When your watch 
arrives, pay post- 
man $2.97 (plus 


y amazed at the value. 
Y If you order at once, 
you can get a second 
bs « watch for only $2 more. 
Sell it to a friend for 
UARAMTEE 1 $4.97 and your own will 
matcand a ™ cost you nothing. 
Gold Standard Watch Co., Dept. 594-H, Newton, Mass. 
YES [1] Ship one R. R. model watch at $2.97. 
C] Ship two R. R. watches for total $4.97. 
Money back if not delighted. I RISK NOTHING. 
Name. ee 
Adress 














What's New in Agriculture? 


Interest centers on Secretary Wallace’s “ever-normal granary” plan 


S THIS is be- 

ing written the 
chief interest is in 
Secretary Wallace’s 
ever-normal  gran- 
ary plan and the 
relation it has to 
President Roose- 
velt’s Court reform proposal. Both 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Wallace have intimated that there 
are certain provisions of the ever- 
normal granary plan that might have 
extreme difficulty in running the 
court blockade against liberal legis- 
lation. 


The Wallace proposal is put forth 
as a long-time plan for agricultural 
security. It provides first that the 
bins of the nation be filled in the in- 
terest of the consumer. Then for the 
protection of agriculture they are not 
to be permitted to overflow too much. 


Wallace proposes that farmers 
produce abundantly this year. With 
the bins full he would use one or all 
of three measures in an effort to keep 
them from becoming too full. First, 
he would continue the present con- 
servation benefit payments and in 
case the crop was larger than normal 
during any marketing year, loans 
would be made to producers on a 
basis of supplies of the commodity 
in storage. Cotton people would of 
course have to consider the effect of 
such a loan on cotton exports. If the 
supplies continued to pile up, say 
more than 10 to 15 per cent of nor- 
mal, “we should then provide for 
storage in the soil rather than for 
storage in the bin,” says Wallace. 
“To accomplish this, the government 
might offer producers conditional 
payments in addition to their regular 
conservation payments.” 


Finally if in spite of payments the 
surplus continued to grow, positive 
production control would have to be 
applied. But “it would never be 
thrown into operation until after the 
ever-normal granary was full and 
running over.’ In fact Wallace 
states very specifically that he is not 
in favor of production adjustment 
except as a mechanism to prevent the 
ever-normal granary from becoming 
so full that it would embarrass the 
government and destroy the pur- 
chasing power of farmers. 


In commenting further on positive 
production control, Wallace suggests 
that study should be given to the de- 
velopment of a plan that would give 
Congress this power either through 
the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, levying taxes for the general 
welfare or through effective coopera- 
tion between the states and federal 
government. Congress will likely 
give its attention to the ever-normal 
granary proposal as well as crop in- 
surance for wheat and land for 
worthy tenant farmers sometime this 
spring, as President Roosevelt men- 
tioned their urgency in a recent mes- 
sage to Congress. Meanwhile the 
Court reform proposal will be pushed 
as it is feared that it may not be pos- 





By EUGENE BUTLER 


sible to provide positive production 
control so long as the complexion of 
the Court remains unchanged. 


@ South Raises Most Children 


Dr. Will W. Alexander, administra- 
tor of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, pointed out recently that “one- 
half of the farm children of the 
nation are born in the South. The 
rural states of the Southeast must 
support nearly a third of their popu- 
lation in*school, the industrial states 
less than one-fourth.” Because of 
this high ratio of children to produc- 
tive adults, the South carries a bur- 
den of child care and education 80 
per cent greater than the far West 
and 43. per cent greater than the 
Midwest. The significance of this 
great burden becomes obvious when 
we realize that the farm population 
of the Southeastern States has 13.43 
per cent of the nation’s children and 
only 2.2 per cent of its income. 


“The Southern problem should be 
treated as a national problem,” says 
Dr. Alexander, “because low stand- 
ards in the South affect the whole 
nation adversely.” These statist‘cs 
are being effectively used by advo- 
cates of federal aid to public schools. 


@ Cotton Outlook 


Cotton consumption of 3,848,000 
bales in the United States for the six 
months, August through January, is 
a record-breaker, and exceeds that of 
the same period last year by 874,000 
bales. World consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton for five months exceeds 
that for the same period last year by 
185,000 bales. 


Cotton mills all over the world are 
active, but American exports for the 
first six months of the season are 14 
per cent less than a year earlier—16 
per cent less to Great Britain, 15 per 
cent less to continental Europe, and 
8 per cent less to the Orient. How- 
ever, the export outlook for the im- 
mediate future has brightened some- 
what. A loan to Italy was made re- 
cently by American bankers for the 
purchase of American cotton. It is 
possible that larger quantities of 
American cotton may be sold to Ger- 
many on a barter basis. 

The cotton acreage in India for 
the season 1936-37 is estimated at 
25,050,000 acres, compared with 25,- 











“I don’t see how you expect a little guy 
like me to reach way up here and eat!!”” 
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138,000 a year earlier. Although In- 
dia’s cotton acreage is somewhat 
smaller, South America is making 
large increases. But these increases 
seem insignificant when we consider 
the possible cotton development that 
might be made in the western part 
of our own Cotton Belt. In 1934 
Texas alone had 7,775,000 acres of 
land defined as plowable pasture that 
could be put into cotton without 
clearing, draining, or irrigating. Ok- 
lahoma had 2,500,000 such acres, 
Sixty-one Texas and 19 Oklahoma 
counties have more than 40,000 acres 
each in plowable pasture. 


@ Sweet Potatoes for Starch 


After two years of chemical re- 
search on a commercial plant scale 
and one year of commercial produc- 
tion at the trial plant at Laurel, Miss., 
the Department of Agriculture feels 
that sweet potato starch production 
looks promising as another South- 
ern farm industry, particularly in sec- 
tions where large yields of sweet po- 
tatoes can be produced at low cost. 


More than half of last year’s pro- 
duction of approximately half a mil- 
lion pounds of sweet potato starch 
was sold to one cotton mill. The cost 
of producing*the starch has been re- 
duced from 13 cents a pound in 1934 
to 10 cents in 1935, and 3 cents in 
1936. The cost of production has 
been cut until the new starch can be- 
gin to compete in a small way with 
the 250 million pounds of root starch 
imported each year. The goal is to 
develop a sweet potato starch indus- 
try that will get its share of the im- 
ported root starch business and help 
the farmers of the South just as the 
corn starch industry helps the farm- 
ers of the Middle West. 

The plant paid 20 cents a bushel 
for field-run potatoes in 1936. On 
that basis farmers who obtained 
yields of around 300 bushels per acre 
found it as profitable to grow sweet 
potatoes as cotton. Such a yield 1s 
much above the average but obtain 
able with good farming. 


® Corn in Water 


Mature corn growing on roots that 
had never touched soil was produced 
last year by scientists of U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The roots ob- 


tained the needed plant food from 


tanks containing nutrient solutions. 

This was not done as an effort at 
practical corn production, but to em 
able scientists to observe the effect on 
the corn of certain elements in Va 
rious quantities or of the lack of 
these elements. 

The test showed that the pro 
portions of fertilizer salts which may 
be used successfully vary widely. 
Too, it was found that there are cer 
tain elements which must be present 
in small quantities for good growth, 
but too much of these same elements 
may be toxic or poisonous. 

Of the minor elements, iron was 
the most important and the hardest 
to control in water culture. 
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And a list of the most 
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Hamilton Basso is the author of 
Cinnamon Seed, In Their Own Image, 
and a fine biography of the well-known 
Southern general, P.G.T. Beauregard. 
Courthouse Square is his latest book. 


OURTHOUSE Square, by Ham- 


$2.50. It is to our everlasting sorrow 


but he has done it so convincingly 


in its final analysis is essentially 
Southern. 


problems in its stride. 


who lived several hundred years ago. 
When found in a nearby cave these 
bodies were accompanied by woven 


what resembling our popcorn of to- 
day. Thus the romance and legend 
of foods date back of our written his- 
tories. The authors of Foods From 
the Field have invested with beauty 
and imagination the stories of wheat, 
corn, rice, and sugar. As a means 
of giving information and inculcat- 
ing an appreciation for such com- 
monplace blessings as everyday food, 
possibly no parent could do _ better 
than place in the hands of his child 
the Petershams’ book beautifully 
illustrated and faithful to fact. 





Carl Van Doren has won an unques- 
Uoned position in the world of liter- 
ature. A recent book, The Borzoi 
Reader, is a captivating anthology. 
Photograph courtesy Harper & Bros. 


The Borzoi Reader, by Carl Van 
Doren. Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50. A 
ne form of insurance against the 
deadly monotony of a rainy day— 
°F a rainy season for that matter—is 





Sa 


Four New Books You'll Enjoy 


ilton Basso. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


that we can convey in such a limited 
way our real conception of the en- 
during value of Courthouse Square. 
Mr. Basso has presented an old truth, 


and so pleasingly with his neatly turn- 
ed phrases and the dramatic situa- 
tions he permits us to glimpse of one, 
young Dick Barondess. The setting 


Go no further, reader, if 
you are looking for an entertaining 
book that takes some real American 


The Story Book of Foods From the 
Field,by Maud and Miska Petersham, 
John C. Winston Co., $2.50. At Carls- 
bad Cavern you can see in a fine state 
of preservation an exhibit of people 


baskets and small ears of corn some- 


popular books of 1936 


By SALLIE F. HILL 





Mary Ellen Chase, professor of English 

language and literature at Smith Col- 

lege since 1926, is the author of several 

popular books. Two novels, Mary 

Peters and. Silas Crockett, have en- 
joyed great popularity. 


The Borzoi Reader edited by Carl 
Van Doren for Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. After adequate exam- 
ination of the anthology I have de- 
cided that ownership of such a book 
gives evidence of real business acu- 


men in consumer buying. The book 
of 1,032 pages is the result of rigor- 
ous selection and contains five short 
novels, one play, 11 essays, eight 
short stories, one biography, and se- 
lections from the works of three 
American and three Chinese poets. 

This England—lf we who stay at 
home cannot give substance to our 
dreams and aspirations for travel, 
perhaps the next best thing is a travel 
book. In this respect This England 
by Mary Ellen Chase, Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50, struck 
me as a thoroughly engaging chroni- 
cle, portraying in vivid, delightful 
vein the mellow atmosphere and 
satisfying life of villages and people 
off the more frequented thorough- 
fares. As usual, Miss Chase’s book, 
though in this case casual and in- 
formal, is a real contribution to liter- 
ature. In proof thereof witness such 
imaginative chapter titles as: The 
Weather; English Sources of Ameri- 
can Irritation; English Trees; The 
North; The West Country; English 
Food; The Spring in England; An 
English Sunday. 


‘@ Here is a list of the most popular books of 1936, according to 


Publisher's Weekly (January 16, 


- FICTION 

Gone With the Wind—Margaret Mitchell 
—Macmillan. 

The Last Puritan—George Santayana— 
Scribners. 

Sparkenbroke — Charles Morgan—Mac- 
millan, 

Drums Along the Mohawk—Walter D. 
Edmonds—Little, Brown. 

It Can’t Happen Here—Sinclair Lewis— 
Doubleday, Doran. 

White Banners—Lloyd C. Douglas— 
Houghton, Mif¥in. 

The Hurricane—Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall—Little, Brown. 

The Thinking Reed—Rebecca West— 
Viking. 

The Doctor—Mary Roberts Rhinehart— 
Farrar & Rhinehart. 


Eyeless in Gaza—Aldous Huxley— 
Harper. 

NONFICTION 
Man the Unknown—Alexis Carrel— 
Harper. 


Wake Up and Live—Dorothea Brande— 
Simon & Schuster. 

The Way of a Transgressor—Negley Far- 
son—Harcourt, Brace. 

Around the World in Eleven Years—Pa- 
tience, Richard, John Abbe—Stokes. 


Heirloom Quilts 


(Continued from page 64) 
events, victories, and inventions have 
been recorded throughout the years 
in quilt designs. 

Many of the early quilts were fin- 
ished by a simple narrow binding or 
by bands of the material with which 
the designs were set together. Grad- 
ually the borders became a most at- 
tractive addition to the quilt and 
often repeated both pieced or ap- 
pliqued design as well as that of the 
quilting patterns. 

The quilting on many of the older 
quilts not only served to bring out 
or heighten the pieced or appliqued 
design but it was so beautifully done 
that the reverse side was sometimes 
used as a counterpane. Among the 
quilting designs most often used by 
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1937, American Book Trade 


Journal). How many have you read? 


North to the Orient—Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh—Harcourt, Brace. 

An American Doctor’s Odyssey—Victor 
Heiser—W. W. Norton. 

Inside Europe—John Gunther—Harper. 

Live Alone and Like It—Marjorie Hillis 
—Bobbs-Merrill. 

Life With Father—Clarence Day—Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 


I Write As I Please—Walter Duranty— 
Simon & Schuster. 


JUVENILES 
Caddie Woodlawn—Carol Ryrie Brink 
—Macmillan. 


Winnie the Pooh—A. A. Milne—E. P. 
Dutton. 


The Songs We Sing—Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon and Grace Castagnetta—Simon 
& Schuster. 

The Good Master—Kate Seredvy—Viking. 

Mary Poppins Comes Back—P. L. Trav- 
ers—Reynal & Hitchcock. 

Farm On the Hill—Madeline D. Horn— 
Scribners. 

George Washington—Ingri and Edgar 
Parin D’Aulaire-——Doubleday, Doran. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy—Frances Hodg- 


son Burnett—Scribners. 
Who Goes There ?—Dorothy P. Lathrop 
—Macmillan. 


the early quilt-makers and which are 
finding favor with the modern wom- 
an are Diagonal, Diamond, Crossbar, 
Fan, and the more handsome but 
also more complicated designs of 
Running Vine, Daisy, Swirl, and 
Princess Feather. The latter, used 
both as a running and as a block de- 
sign, is thought by many to be the 
loveliest of all quilt designs. 


While difficult to single out the 
favorite designs of the modern quilt- 
maker, we feel sure after much in- 
quiry and observation that she is not 
only finding much enjoyment in re- 
producing the heirloom quilts found 
in her own family but is adding 
Martha Washington Flower Garden, 
Double Wedding Ring, Dresden 
Plate, Dresden Fan, and variations 
of the Rose of Sharon and Tulip de- 
signs to her collection. 


























































































Without Cost— 
Test, For 1 Week, 
This New Sea- 
Plant lodine! 
THOUSANDS OF T 
TIR UT FOLK 
ALT, 


If you are weak 
skinny and run- 
down—if you go 
around always 
tired, nervous, ir- 
ritable, easily up- 
set, the chances are 
your blood is thin, pale 
and watery and probably 
lacks the nourishment nec- 
essary to build up your 
strength, endurance and the 
solid pounds you need to feel 
right. Science has at last got right 
down to what is frequently the real 
trouble with these conditions and 
explains a new quick way which 
has brought relief to thousands. 
The average person usually eats 
enough of the right kind of food 
to sustain the body. Frequently the 
real trouble is assimilation — the 
body’s process of converting digest- 
ed food into firm flesh, pep and en- 
ergy. Tiny hidden glands control 
this body building process—glands 
which require a regular ration of 
iodine (the iodine that is found in 
tiny quantities in spinach, lettuce, 
etc.). One of the simplest and 
quickest ways to get an adequate 
supply of this precious needed sub- 
stance is Kelpamalt—the astonishing new 
mineral concentrate from the sea. In ad- 
dition to iodine, Kelpamalt contributes 
to the supply of other vital minerals 
necessary to aid digestion, building of 
sound tissue, good blood anl proper elimi- 
nation. By thus aiding digestion and 
assimilation you are able to get more 
good out of the food you eat. 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS or No Cost 
Try Seedol Kelpamalt for one week. See 
if, like thousands of others, you don’t feel 
better, sleep better, eat better, and add 
at least 3 to 5 husky new pounds the first 
week. If you don’t, the trial is free. It 
costs you nothing. Your own Doctor will 


approve this way. 100 Jumbo size Seedol Posed 
Kelpamalt Tablets—four to five times the BY, 5 
size of ordinary tablets—cost but a few a 


cents a day to use. Get Seedol Kelpamalt 
today. Seedol Kelpamalt is sold at all good drug 
stores. If your dealer has not yet received his supply, 
send $1.00 for special introductory size boitie of 65 tablets 
to the address below. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER—Write today for fascinating 
instructive 50-page book on How to Add Weight Quickly. 
Build new Strength, Energy and Endurance. Mineral con- 
tents of Food and their effects on the human body. New 
facts about NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and 
measurement charts. Daily menus for weight building. 
Absolutely free. No obligation. Kelpamalt Co., Dept. 
1156, 27-33 West 20th St., N. ¥. C. 








OLID Gold effect 
case, guaranteed 
25 years. Accuracy 
Quaranteed by 100- 
year-old Millien Dollar 
FACTORY. We'll 





one 
not pleased. If 
delighted, con- 
tinue two 
monthly $2 pay- 
ments. Nothing 
more to pay! 
Send 2 cents 
stamps- or coin 
TODAY... Your 
watch shipped . by 
return mail. 
BRADLEY, 594-E, 
NEWTON, MASS. 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our ad- 

vertisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


GRANDMA KNOWS 




















WHY PENETRO HELPS 
COL 


Grandma knows why you 
should rub chest and throat 
with Penetro, then apply hot 
cloth. For Penetro has a base 
of good old-fashioned “mutton 
= suet” and in addition contains 
NT, Bea 113% to 227% more medication 

ef than any other nationally sold 
cold salve. At all druggists. 











THE SALVE WITH A BASE OF 
OLO FASHIONED MUTTON SUET 













Gaymont, near Fredericks- 
burg, was built in 1725. 


NAJEW home and garden designs 

throughout the nation are feel- 
ing the subtle effects of a greater ap- 
preciation of the beauty of colonial 
home life brought about by the in- 
creased accessibility, hospitality, and 
popularity of Southern tours. An- 
nually hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors are flocking into the South in 
early spring to see her historic homes 
and gardens and enjoy the beauty of 
Southern landscapes in a season of 
the year when nature has adorned 
them with her freshest, most beauti- 
ful habiliments. This year many 
garden tours will be offered South- 
ern visitors but none more extensive 
than that sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Virginia for the week of 
April 26—May 1. 


The Fourteenth Year 


The first of these tours was offered 
the public by Virginia in 1924 when 
garden clubs throughout the state 
persuaded more than fifty owners 
of historic old estates to open their 
gardens to the public. The motor- 
ist braved incompleted highways to 
thrill at this new-found attraction, 
and as a result the tours have con- 
tinued annually. This year more 
than a hundred famous old es- 
tates, including the homes of 
several Virginians who were Presi- 
dents of the United States and vir- 
tually all of the finest and most his- 
toric of the Virginia plantations, are 
included in the list. More than a 


The garden at Montpelier, the home of 
James Madison, is one of symmetry 
and beauty. 


Week, 
26— 











dozen information booths will be 
opened during the week for garden 
visitors and the hotels of the Old 
Dominion look for crowded accom- 
modations. Annually garden week 
has brought the state one or more 
visitors who have purchased vast es- 
tates and transterred their residences 
to the Old Dominion. Whole gar- 
den clubs from various sections of 
the country come in groups, spend- 
ing the week in tours. 

Receipts go to the Garden Club of 
Virginia, and with them it has spent 
probably more than $100,000 on res- 
torations, including the famous gar- 
den at Stratford, birthplace of two 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of Robert E. Lee; the 
garden of George Washington’s sis- 





Ash Lawn, the home of James Monroe, is famed for its architecture as well as its gardens. 


ter at Fredericksburg; the Manse 
garden at Staunton, where Woodrow 
Wilson was born; the garden of Wil- 
ton, bought and preserved by the 
Colonial Dames of America; tree 
restoration at Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson, and many other 
garden restoration jobs such as aid- 
ing the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities in the 
beautification of the Rolfe property, 
home of the son of Pocahontas, near 
Jamestown. 

Among the estates that are to be 





Virginia Lavites 


You to 


arden 
April 
ay 1 


shown to the public are the homes 
in the James River plantation belt— 
Shirley, Westover, the Brandons, 
and Claremont, a group of the most 
magnificent and best-preserved of 
the colonial estates. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello, James Monroe’s 
Ash Lawn, James Madison’s Mont- 
pelier, and Washington’s birthplace 
are included in the tour. Ash Lawn 
and the Montpelier garden are pictur- 
ed on this page, while on page 3 is a 
picture of the house at Monticello. 


Williamsburg Restored 


At old Williamsburg, where John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has spent many 
millions in restoring an entire town 
to its colonial appearance, more than 
a million dollars has been spent on 
restoring the ancient gardens alone. 
Boxwood from ruined old estates all 
over the South was brought to Wil- 
liamsburg to decorate the colonial 
city once more. The palace, the 
capitol, the oldest college building 
in America, and Raleigh Tavern, 
where Phi Beta Kappa was founded 
and meeting place of Revolutionary 
leaders, are only four of the more 
than a hundred wonderful old 
colonial homes that have been re- 
stored or rebuilt along the historic 
Duke of Gloucester Street. 

Many other of the finest and best- 
preserved old plantations of the 
colonial period have been included 
this year and will attract many thou- 
sand delighted visitors from all over 
the United States. 


New North Carolina Leader 


TORTH Carolina is to be con- 
gratulated upon the selection of 
Miss Ruth Current as state home 
demonstration agent, succeeding Dr. 
Jane S. McKimmon. Mrs. McKim- 
mon will continue in the position of 
assistant director of extension, but 
asked to be relieved of the arduous 
duties of administering home dem- 
onstration work which during the 
past years has grown increasingly 
complex. 

“TI do not believe a person as he 
grows older should stop work,” says 
Mrs. McKimmon, “but if he is wise, 
I believe he will not let his work 
increase in its exactions as he in- 
creases in years.” Mrs. McKimmon 
intends to dedicate much of her time 
to editing the material that comes 
to her from farm women, dealinz 


with their experiences. She also 
wishes to write the story of the de- 
velopment of home demonstration 
work from the small handful of girls 
who were the first members of to- 
mato clubs in 1911, to the state-wide 
institution now numbering some 
55,000 rural girls and women. Mrs. 
McKimmon was among the first 
women to enter the field of teaching 
through home demonstration work 
in North Carolina. She has seen 25 
years of loyal service to rural women 
in her state. 

Miss Current, specialist in 4-H 
girls’ club work and district agent 
will ably assume the complex duties 
of state home demonstration agent. 
The announcement of her selection 
was made by Dean I. O. Schaub, di- 
rector of extension. 
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Preserving 


By MARY 


Food Preservation Specialist, 


2 PROBLEM of getting an in- 
come from home-canned and 
home-preserved products is not new. 
Appert himself, who first discovered 
how to can, established a business 
which is still going and making 
money. He and his successors have 
carried on the business on the basis 
of quality production; home canners 
may well do the same if they hope 
to succeed. 

Two things are required: some- 
thing to can and a little capital to 
buy necessary equipment. ‘I'he prod- 
uct chosen must be of first quality 
or it cannot be made into a market- 
able product. Capital is necessary 
to buy containers and equipment, 
preferably in quantity as this leaves 
more margin for profit. It is often 
wise to choose a second product to 
take care of left-overs. For instance, 
ifa canner decides on tomatoes, for 
a second product she might put up 
the oversized and _ undersized 
tomatoes in juice or soup vegetables. 

In the Mississippi Extension 
Service recipes are standardized by 
two methods. If the demonstrator 
has been making a good jam for 
years she may submit a sample to 
the standardization committee along 
with her recipe. The sample is then 
judged both as to taste and appear- 
ance and the recipe is considered as 
to whether it can be depended on to 
give uniform results. The other 
method is for the specialist to set up 
4 standard for market canning of a 
‘ommon product and distribute di- 
fections to the women who desire to 
can for market. In either case the 
home demonstration agent must in- 
spect the premises where the work 
is done, check the equipment, and 
Work for a time with demonstrator. 


Maintain High Standards 


Maintaining a uniformly good 
Product is the hardest part of the 
Program but also perhaps the most 
east. To fall below the given 

andard is to injure one’s business. 


whe’ container is also important 
: anning for sale. Its general 

Pearance will influence the buyer. 
or when glass is used it 
a e clear enough to display the 
Product to advantage. If tin is used 














Successful marketing of canned products begins in the farm kitchen where the product 
js put up. Miss Doney is shown demonstrating best practices in canning for market. 
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{STOP Losinc weaves 
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for Market 


E. DONEY 


Mississippi Extension Service 


@ Canning for market has become one of the important avoca- 
tions of rural women. Miss Doney here gives us the benefit of hei 
experience in coaching women in problems of home canning. 


it must be bright and clean and the 
label attractive. Several states have 
devised labels for use by home 
demonstration women who sell on 
the market. There are definite rules 
governing the use of these labels, and 
state and national laws must always 
be complied with. When such labels 
are used the user should remember 
that the quality of her special prod- 
uct will help or hinder all other 
users of the label. Likewise she is 
dependent upon the other home can- 
ners who use them, for the reaction 
of the purchaser will be for or 
against all products under that label. 


Interest Your Family 


Preserving for market cannot be 
a great industry on the farm unless 
farm women succeed in interesting 
other members of their families ia 
their projects and enlisting their aid. 
Then it can develop into quite as 
profitable an enterprise as raising 
and selling poultry or pigs, provided 
the standard is high and consistently 
maintained. 

Immediate returns on your invest- 
ment are not always possible, 
especially when selling locally, for 
nearly always your neighbors have 
plenty of that particular product at 
the same time you do. The contract 
method of preserving is the best 
way to be sure of cash return. Many 
women have contracted to supply 
local stores with special products. 


For equipment an accurate pair 
of scales is absolutely essential. 
Standard measuring cups and spoons 
sharp knives, tools that are efficient 
and easy to use, and kettles and 
pans of the right size to take care of 
your product are necessary if you 
are to can with maximum efficiency 
and produce a standard product. 


Production must have been plan- 
ned so that you will have time 
enough to can while the product is 
in the pink of condition. Repeated 
plantings of vegetables may prolong 
the bearing period and the use of 
several varieties of fruit with a 
similar product may stretch preserv- 
ing time considerably. A thorough 
understanding of the whole problem 
is essential before undertaking can- 
ning for market. 








































Case Oil-Bath Hi-Lift Mow- 
er —the lightest running 
mower built. Only 2 pairs 
of gears ... 5 oversize 
bearings. Pressure-gun 
lubrication plus oil-bath. Es 















































































































New combination cylinder 

and push-bar loader. Solid 
steel deck saves shattered 
leaves. Adjustable-height 
discharge apron and pos- 
itive push-bar delivery. 
A real one-man loader. 

os 


GET TOP-GRADE HAY 


AIR CONDITIONED WITH THIS SIDE RAKE SENSATION 


ONLY ? GEARS... NOW IN OIL-BATH 


DON’T go on making hay the old sun-scorched, 
leaf-losing way. With this remarkable rake, you 
can cure it the air-conditioned way... 
leaves inside, shaded from sun and shielded 
from shattering ... tough stems outside for more 
drastic drying ... earlier storage to save hay 
between showers. 

Only one pair of gears in the whole machine— 
now available enclosed against dirt... running ina 
bath of oil... lighter draft, longer life, less atten- 
tion. Universal joint takes care of all reel positions; 
eccentric ring regulates tooth angle. Renewable 
steel bearing pivots in ends of reel bars, greased by 
centrifugal force from reel arm reservoirs. Single- 
bolt, independent mounting of tooth-pairs ... no 
tearing down for tooth replacement. 


FOR EVERY HAY CROP AND METHOD 


Case has hay machines for any kind of crop and con- 
ditions—vertical lift mower; rubber-tired mower; 
sulky rakes in many sizes; several types of loaders; 
hay choppers; hammer mills; baling presses; includ- 
ing the Case 
with less wor 
old, time-wasting methods. See the machines that 
suit your needs at your near-by Case dealer. 





tender 


ick-up baler that puts hay in bales 
than to stack. Don’t run risks with 























CO) Side Rakes O Disk Horrows 
C}) Dump Rakes 0 Grain Drills 
C] Mowers O Culivetors 

0 Loaders O Grain Binders 
O Balers C) Power Binders 


0) Walking Plows 

0) Sulky & Gang Plows 

O) Moldboard Plows 

O Spike-Tooth Harrows 

0 Spring-Tooth Harrows 


0) Farm Tractors 

O) Orchard Tractors 
0 Threshers 

0 Combines 

OJ Manure Spreaders 


MPKCeeeeeeeeeeeee 








Acreage. 





See what Case offers in modern machines. * 
For yoy oy literature simply = 
mark the items that interest you, fill in © 
the blank below, and mail to J. I. Case s 
Co., Dept. D-78, Racine, Wis. 4 
Name : 

» Address. = 
— 

. 
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METAL 


EDWARDS vcoF: 


Look better, fast longer, 
costless. Protection from 
: fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ape ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
425-475 ®UTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
















Gaeagant Viti, wer for farm or 
actory. ses all fuels for pumping, sawing, etc, 
Best engine for the ane Ie oe for itself. 
Sold direct from Factory, mediate delivery. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















AUCTION SALE 


CHOICE OF 


BEEF CATTLE 


If you are interested in improving your 
Angus or Hereford herd with some of the 
best stock in Virginia, be at the 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
Staunton, Va., April 6th, 1937 
Time — 1:00 P. M. 


30 Purebred Hereford, Angus, and Short- 
horn Bulls; 10 Females, breeding age. 
Bangs and T.B. free. 


FRED REPPERT—Auctioneer 


For List and Description of all animals, 
write 
C. T. NEALE, Secretary-Treasurer, Vir- 
ginia Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Gordonsville, Virginia, and 
KENNETH E. LITTON, Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 














You can eliminate 
Stunted Calves! 
Scours! 


Tie answers to hun- 
dreds of calf raising 
roblems are in this 
ook, “Successful Calf 
Raising.’’ It condenses 
for you the experiences 
of herdsmen through- 
out America. Send for 
your copy now—it’s 
Free! Write Carnation 
Co., Dept.PR,Ocon- 
omowoc, Wisconsin. 





1 LB. REPLACES 16 LBS. MILH 
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(FROM A LIFETIME | 
EXPERIENCE I’LL 
SAY EVERY FARMER 
SHOULD TRY THIS 
ame TONIC! 


































































Keeping live 
stock in topcon- 
dition is so im- 
portant, and the 
cost is so small, 
that noowner or 
breeder can af- 
ford to take 
chances. I have 
learned that the 
way toinsure 
the best results, 
reduce losses 
and increase 
profits is to give 
live stock a re- 
liable tonic and 

conditioner. It 
a will pay you to 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
STOCK POWDERS 


(MINERAL-IZED) 


A deficiency of minerals often causes a falling off of 
milk production, loss of weight, and prevents gain 
in weight. Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders, Mineral- 
ized, will help increase milk production. It is sur- 
prising to see the good effects produced by giving 
this Mineral-ized Tonic. It is of great aid to horses 
and mules as well as milch cows. 

Other Dr. LeGear prescriptions include the Hog 
Prescription, Cow Prescription, Antiseptic Powder, 
Dip and Disinfectant, and many other remedies of 
proved value, also Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Pre- 
scription. All are guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
money back. Order from your druggist or supply 
dealer. 

Fr R E E Dr. LeGear’s Live Stock Manual. Send 
for this valuable Free Book today. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR’S 
LIVE STOCK znd POULTRY 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 







































An Unanswerable Argument 
for 


BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


They cost less to use. 
That is the clinching, un- 
answerable argument for 
the use of Black Diamond 
Files for farm filing. 

Tests prove a great sav- 
ing in dollars — and years 
of experience have taught 
farmers. that Black Dia- 
mond files are sharp, fast 
cutting and generally de- 
pendable. 

Your hardware store 
carries Black Diamond 
Files. Nicholson File Com- 
pany, Providence, R. l., 


U.S.A. 
Since 1863 the Standard of Quality 








PATENTS PENDING 











Should a Girl Have to Choose ite ci Love 


AM a woman of about 35 and have 

lived on a farm all my life. All 
my brothers and sisters except one 
have been married many years and 
have families of their own. An older 
sister and I have stayed here and 
cared for our father and mother. 
Now both are dead and I feel I have 
a right to my own life. 

I am in love with a man who is 
clean, honest, and well-bred. We 
wish to be married but my sister ob- 
jects violently. She says the man is 
too old and that he will waste every- 
thing my parents left me. I know 
he will not do this and I will not be 
happy without him. In reality my 
sister only wants me here to live with 
her for she will not consent to let 
him live here with us. 

My other brothers and sisters with 
their families, or most of them, agree 
with my older sister—mainly, I 
think, for their own selfish reasons. 
They are making my life miserable 
by nagging me about this matter. Do 
you think I would be selfish to marry 
this man, or should I stay here and 
spend the rest of my life slaving for 
someone else as I have done thus far? 
Please advise me. —Desperate. 


Marry the man, of course! What 
right has someone else to direct your 
life? You have not shown yourself 
to be an undutiful daughter and sis- 
ter. You have served and sacrificed; 
now let them take care of their own 
affairs and you marry the man. 


Self-sacrifice is a noble gesture and 
nobody would advise you against 
doing your duty or sharing the 
family burdens, but too much sacri- 
fice from one often makes grasping 
dependents of the others. No truer 
adage was ever passed down than the 
one about a good horse being ridden 
to death. Put a stop to their nag- 
ging by telling them plainly that it 
is not their affair and that you wish 
to hear nothing more about it. At 
35 you have gumption enough to 


and Family? 








take care of yourself—if you ever 
will have. 


@ Unhappy—Since the -boys are 
afraid of your parents the thing to 
do is coax your mother to help you 
create an air of genial hospitality that 
will reassure them. It won't take 
them long to get over their fright 
if your mother will pass a plate of 
fudge the next time they call, or get 
her to invite them back in a cordial 
tone. I believe any sympathetic 
mother would be willing to heip her 
daughter that much, because getting 
launched is not always such an easy 
matter for a young girl. Unless your 
mother was one ot the great belles 
herself she will remember how hard 
it was. 


@ A Reader, Virginia—It would be 
in better taste to confine your com- 
pliments to her hair, eyes, cos- 
tume, etc. 


@ A Puzzled Girl—I don’t believe 
there is anything wrong with you to 
keep you from having boy triends. 
It may just happen that you haven’t 
quite got off on the right foot. You 
must show interest—but discreetly— 
in the boys, and those who are in- 
clined to admire you will become in- 
terested. Sometimes it is a slow proc- 


Business News for Farmers 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer readers 
for years have been seeing the 
advertising of Stark Bros’. Nurseries. 
In recent years some beautiful adver- 
tising in color has appeared. Perhaps 
many of our readers know that 


. 





GOVERNOR STARK 


Major Lloyd C. Stark, general man- 
ager of the firm, resigned recently to 
take up his duties as Governor of 
Missouri. Aside from his business 
duties as head of one of the largest 
nurseries in the world, Major Stark 
has had a distinguished career in the 





service of his country. What is more 
fitting than that his generous devo- 
tion to public service should lead him 
into the highest position in the 
gift of his state, the Governor of 
Missouri? 


HONORED WORKERS—Serv- 
ice pins were awarded recently by 
Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, to 51 employees and 28 pen- 
sioned employees, 79 in all, who had 
served the company for 50 years or 
more. The total years of service of 
these 79 men aggregated 4,260 years. 
We can draw about two conclusions 
from this, (1) that Henry Disston 
and Sons are good people for whom 


to work, and (2) that they had some 


mighty fine men working for them. 


SOIL FERTILIZERS—The John 
Deere Plow Co., of Moline, is cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the 
steel plow. Among other interesting 
things issued is a booklet entitled, 
“Soil Fertilizers.” No matter how 
much you know about manuring 
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ess; most girls are not just auto 
matically popular. They work at it, 
You must create the proper setting, 
then “advertise” in the right sort’ of 
way. What I mean is to make them 
aware of you as an interesting com. 
panion or personality. I discussed 
the subject more fully in March, 
1936, in the article called “Cultivate 
the Art of Salesmanship.” 


@® Worried Wife—You and your 
husband should strike out for your- 
selves. Many a young man’s wife 
has found herself among unsympa- 
thetic in-laws. No peace will come 
to your union until you move out, 
Why doesn’t your husband take that 
ranch job until he has enough capi- 
tal to start out on a modest scale for 
himself? You'll have to have spunk 
enough to see that something is done, 


@ Anxious F. M. R.—You should 
be able to “get around” your father 
and gain his consent. Isn’t there some 
way you can wheedle him into let- 
ting you have friends? Since your 
mother is for you it shouldn’t be so 
very hard, for she can help you. He 
thinks you are a baby. You've got 
to prove to him the justice of letting 
you “blossom out” in due course, 
now that you are getting old enough. 
Don’t argue with him; just work it 
with diplomacy. He must have some 
soft spots! 


® D. D. D—A wink is only a 
minor manifestation of a flirtatious 
humor. It is meant only to tease the 
girl or to take the temperature of her 
immediate interest. 








Ruth Ryan will be glad to advise you 
concerning your problems if you will 
write her care The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala., enclosing a_ self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 











and liming and fertilizing you can 
get a lot of good information from 
this attractive booklet. It can be had 
for the asking from your John Deere 
dealer or from John Deere Plow Co. 
Moline, Illinois. 


NEW POULTRY BOOK—The 
new Purina Poultry Book is off the 
press and ready for distribution by 
Purina dealers or on request to Pu 
rina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. If you are 
interested in chick management 
from hatching to layers you'll want 
a copy for careful reading. 


HOME ALMANAC — Whatever 
you expect to find in a first class al- 
manac is there and a lot more, t0, 
in Ford Motor Company’s Home 
Almanac and Facts Book for 1937. 
Copies can be had free of charge 
from any Ford dealer. 


COCCIDIOSIS — “Some Facts 
About Coccidiosis,” a leaflet publish- 
ed by Consolidated Products Com: 
pany, Danville, Illinois, will be of 
particular interest to poultryme= 
who have had trouble with real trou 
ble. It’s free for the asking. 
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A Cleaning and 
By MARY 


H E lack 

of stor- 
age space in 
the average 
home is a 
constant 
source of an- 
noyance to 
the busy 
h ouse wife. 
Having the 
tool you want 
right at hand 
day’s fatigue 





the 


total and eliminates hectic search- 


cus down 


ing. The accompanying _ illustra- 
tion shows a cleaning and_ utility 


Do You Have 


Moth Insurance? 


ON’T wait until real summer- 

time to pack away your winter 
clothes; moths begin their destruc- 
tive work early. Woolen clothing 
shoved aside in dark closets is just 
crying for replacement next fall. 
Moths are partial to three things— 
warm weather, dark places, and a 
diet of wool, fur, and anything else 
made from animal products. 

To effectively guard against moth 
destruction it is necessary to observe 
a few simple rules. First comes 
cleanliness. See that everything you 
are storing is clean before putting 
away; moths prefer the dirty spots. 
Dryclean, launder, or at least give 
everything a good brushing and a 
thorough sunning to destroy any 
eggs already laid by the moth. Sec- 
ond, pack immediately before the 
moths can get to the articles. Heavy 
brown paper, newspaper, or paste- 
board boxes may be used. Seal 
tightly with gummed paper tape. 
If you can spare a whole closet or 


Spring Shampoos 
for Rugs 


ON’T slight your rugs when 
"~ you begin your spring clean- 
ing. As usual give them a thorough 
deaning with your vacuum cleaner 
or place on a line and beat wel! to 
femove dirt and grit. If a vacuum 
leaner is used turn the rug face 
down in order to get to the dirt 
embedded on the wrong side. ‘Lhis 
is the grit that cuts the fibers of the 
Tug and cause it to wear out soouer. 
| you beat your rugs we suggest 
using short quick strokes with a 
fattan beater. These are inexpensive 
and do not cut the fibers of the rug 
4 do metal beaters. 


oe the night before you plaa to 
il your rugs mix a bowl of soap 
ead by dissolving one part mild 

ap flakes in five parts hot water. 
valery use a soap stronger'than you 
to pre e on your face if you wish 

Protect the fiber and color of your 
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Utility Cabinet 


AUTREY 


cabinet designed by Katherine Gra- 
tian, home demonstration agent, 
Monroe County, Ark., for the daily 
cleaning equipment which must be 
kept conveniently at hand but, for 
appearance’ sake, out of sight. Con- 
venient storage space is provided 
for brooms, mops, water pail, dust- 
pan, and other equipment; a shelf 
takes care of soap, cleaning powder, 
cloths, etc. This cabinet can be built 
by the home carpenter with very 
little expense. Constructed of 2x4 
rough lumber, it is 6 feet high, 2 
feet wide, and 144 feet deep. Two 
hinges cost 20 cents and nails 10 
cents. 


trunk for storage, seal with the same 
gummed tape. Third, when stor- 
ing garments use freely some good 
insecticide. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recommends naph- 
thalene, paradichlorobenzene, and 
gum camphor. One pound of any 
of these will protect a whole trunk- 
ful of clothing if the trunk is tight- 
ly sealed. When warm these chem- 
icals evaporate, making a gas that 
kills the moths. 

Cedar linings in closets and 
chests are not sufficient protection; 
the fragrance of the cedar alone will 
not kill a full-grown moth. Kero- 
sene pyrethrum sprays, sold under 
various trade names, are effective if 
the spray actually comes in contact 
with the moth but do no good other- 
wise. Only professional extermina- 
tors with power sprays can force 
the spray into all corners. Fumiga- 
tion is also good if professional ex- 
termination methods are used. There 
is no known way of permanently 
mothproofing garments. Some com- 
mercial mothproofing solutions help 
but are not infallible. 


rugs. Next morning beat a smail 
quantity of the soap jelly into a 
thick lather with an egg beater. 
Have two bowls of clear water ready 
with a clean soft cloth for each. 
With a soft brush apply the lather 
to small areas of the rug and scrub 
until the lather goes down, adding 
more until you think the dirt is 
removed. Dip cloths in water and 
wring out. With first one and then 
the other of these wipe the lather 
off until you are sure all the soar 
is removed; rub nap in one direction 
before going on to another space. 
Be sure to overlap so as not to leave 
spots or streaks. When you have 
cleaned the entire rug use a soft 
clean brush to brush nap in one di- 
rection; place rug on line to dry. 


To make sure that colors wili nat 
run test a small corner or the 
wrong side before washing. Smail 
rugs may be placed on a table ta 
make cleaning easier. Choose a 
good drying day and don’t try to 
clean all your rugs at one time. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Rogan’ 
er 
MARCH J 1937 
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OIL EMULSION “83° ELIMINATES RIVALS 
ON QUICK-BREAKING PERFORMANCE | 


Points Way To Economy For Dormant Spray 








ORCHARD BRAND Oil Emulsion “83” is a quick-breaking emulsion. 
When applied (after dilution with water) the oil quickly separates from 
the emulsifier and deposits itself evenly on the twigs and branches. Its run- 
off is almost entirely water. 

Recent experiment station work demonstrating that high calibre quick- 
breaking emulsions deposit almost twice as much oil as “tight” miscible 
oils, explains the remarkable control records compiled by “83” on job 
after job. 

Oil Emulsion ‘83” is productive of substantial economies not only in 
crop saving, but in material, time and labor as well. 

Flexibility is an important feature of this Orchard Brand product. Used 
alone, it provides effective control of red mite, leaf roller and scale. And 
it is highly efficient, in combination with tar oils or cresylic acid, against 
rosy aphis . . . and with lime sulphur solution or bordeaux mixture against 
peach leaf curl. 

















ORCHARD BRAND LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION COMBINES 
HIGH POWER, FREEDOM FROM SEDIMENT 


Field tests prove that, unlike the home- 
cooked material familiar to old-time 
fruit growers, and ordinary commercial 
lime sulphur solutions, the modern 
Orchard Brand product is always of one 
standard concentration . . always 
uniformly high in potency, uniformly 
free from nozzle-clogging sediment. 
Rigid control in manufacture assures 
a calcium polysulphide content of 29%, 
and a definite preponderance of ayail- 
able sulphur in the efficient tetrasulphide 








and pentasulphide forms. 

Complete filtration in the most mod- 
ern type of filter press, the final process 
in manufacture, makes Orchard Brand 
Lime Sulphur Solution clean and free 
from sediment. Fruit growers are unani- 
mous in their appreciation of the sav- 
ings in time, labor costs . . . and frayed 
tempers . . . assured by this unique fea- 
ture. Lime sulphur clogging of spray 
nozzles, with its attendant annoyance, is 
definitely a thing of the past. 








Orchard Brand customers are invited 
to take advantage of the personal service 
offered by the staff of technical experts 
we maintain in the field. Just phone or 
write your mearest Orchard Brand 
sales office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 40 Rector Street, New York City 
Sales Offices: Atlanta . Baltimore . 
Cleveland . Denver . Houston . Kansas City . 
Montezuma (Ga.) .« Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . 
St. Louis .« Wenatchee . 


A card or letter will bring you, without 
obligation, concrete suggestions on the 
efficient solution of any particular con- 
trol problems you may have. 





Boston . Buffalo . Charlotte . 
Los Angeles ,. 
Providence . 


Yakima 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
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CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 









How To Keep Turkeys FOR ALL 
From Dying "hook! SYST SOs 





















It’s the heavy losses in young and old Free 
turkeys that cuts down the profits. 
Many of these losses can be prevented. 
Ray-zem is used throughout the U.S. 
New low prices. Trial size $1.00; % 
gallon $2.50; 1 gallon $4.25. Order 
today. COD if you wish. 

RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
596 Rice St. 


YOU GET THIS 


St. Paul, Minn. 





WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


RE F RI GE RATO R DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 


TYPE DOOR 2 ia a IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
= ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
= : x| =a inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 


on a Crasco or famous 
Craine Triple- Wall Silo 
-+ Bail Hinge refrigera- 
tor type doors. Rabbet- 
ed. Fit snug, draw tight. 
Doors swing inside en- 
tirely clear of opening, 
or may be removed en- 
tirely. Form perfectly 
smooth interior. Extra 


Papanine anne: Kengo ———— 650 tells you the right 
usually strong front. waytowormlivestock 
© Send for information. F and No. 661, the right 

CRAINE, Inc. way to worm poultry. 


38 Bank pret. 


NORWICH, N Helpful, Practical, 


Instructive. 
WRITE TO DESK N-64-D 
Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WORM 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 
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Guaranteed 


ROOFING ar 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 
P FREIGHT PAID 


SSS 
RSS = 
S SS 
SSS 
Seti Se 


POULTRY HOUSES, 

FARM BUILDINGS 

FREE—BIG | send coupon ro. 

a AY for big Roofing 

Roofing Book | Book SAVE MONEY. 

Order Roofing for 

homes, poultry and farm buildings, 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY -— FREIGHT 

PAID. Keep in your pocket the profit 
others would get. 

Full line of Zinc Coated Pressed Steel 
Roofing, Siding and Shingles. All kinds 
and styles to pick from. Sold to you at 
money-saving factory prices, FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Cooler in summer—warmer in winter. 
Easy to put on. Send postcard TODAY 
for big FREE Roofing Book. 

RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 











Dept. AD-7, Raleigh, N. C 
Send FREE Samples and Roofing Book, also 5 
Factory Freight Paid Prices. Q 
To a 
Post Office. ; 
R. F.D State. 3 




















ON APPROVAL.........-.. 


We defy you to tell this 1937 R. R. Engineers Watch 
from one costing $20.00. To prove it to you, we'll send it 
for 25 cents down. If you are not thrilled with its solid 
gold effect, richly designed case, and if you are not amazed 
at its accuracy, guaranteed by 100 year old, million dollar 
FACTORY, we'll return your money. Wear it at our risk. 
Compare with $20.00 watches. If delighted, pay two month- 
ly $2.25 payments (total $4.50). Rush 25 cents stamps or 
coin. Watch shipped same day. - 

-——<— MAIL COUPON NOW — — — — — — 
GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., 594, 

NEWTON, MASS. 


Here's 25 Cents, Rush My Watch by return mail. 
Name 


Address. . 
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“2 ye oe 5 Se : j 
No Time Like 
Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 aweek #& 
It’s no trick tomake up to$12 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 
“Store on Wheels." Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This busi is dep i proof. 

We Supply Capital — Start Now! 
There’s no better work anywhere — 


pays well, permanent, n no experience to start and 
we supely engutas to help you act started quick. You 
start ng. money 


to Raise 
Your 


PAY 





m first day rite at once for Mc- 
Ness Dealer tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS. 467 Adams St., Freeport, IIL 








FULL SIZE“HAND PAINTED 







Att DINNER SETI: 
INC wimeserec eae 
— 






Get this beautiful set of dishes and 
make $6 cash besides handing out wanted 
gift to 12 friends. So easy anybody can do 
it. Many already given away. No experience 
or money risk. Write quick for amazing 
offer. Big Catalog of fast sellers. 

CLYDE COLLINS, Inc., DEPT. 1-D MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Letters About Everything from Everywhere 


Famous columnist talks about questions asked most often 





By DOROTHY DIX 


fe question people always ask 
me—‘Do you really get all the 
letters you publish in the papers, or 
do you write them yourself just to 
discuss some problem you are inter- 
ested in?” This always makes me 
smile. Every day the postman stag- 
gers up to my door with his bundles 
of hundreds and hundreds of letters; 
whatever else I am forced to do I 
never have to write to myself. 


These letters come from all parts 
of the world in which my column is 
published. Not only do they come 
from this country and Canada and 
England but from Japan and China 
and South Africa, wherever there is 
an English language paper printed. 
And the interesting thing is that the 
stories they tell and the questions they 
ask are the same the world over. 
Everywhere there are girls and boys 
in love; everywhere there are philan- 
dering husbands and nagging wives; 
everywhere there are wild children 
and possessive parents; everywhere 
there are heartaches and jealousies 
and fears, tears and disappointments, 
and people wanting to know what 
to do about it all. 


What Girls and Boys Ask 


Naturally these letters divide 
themselves more or less into classes. 
Most of those from young girls 
are concerned with love and getting 
a husband, which after all is wom- 
an’s chief business in life. They 
want to know how to attract boys, 
how to get dates, how, as one girl 
puts it, “to acquire [T—in other 
words, how to look hot and keep 
cool.” Other girls ask the riddle of 
the ages that no feminine wisdom 
or subtlety can solve—why men pass 
them by, why they never have a beau 
nor a date when they are just as 
good-looking and intelligent and 
well-dressed as other girls whom men 
swarm around like bees around a 
honey pot. 


Rarely does a girl ask me how she 
can improve her technique in busi- 
ness, or fit herself better to succeed 
in her job. It’s love that makes the 
world go ’round for girls. 


I get just as many letters from boys 
as I do from girls. Either they think 
themselves heartbreakers as _ they 
are, or girls are easily pleased, for 
they seldom doubt their ability to at- 
tract the fair sex. Their trouble is 
that while they are still in their teens 
they are suffering from violent at- 








@ We are doubly fortunate to have for this issue both a story about 
the world’s most popular columnist, Dorothy Dix (see page 10), 
and this chatty message from Miss Dix herself. Stories people tell 


and questions they ask, says Miss Dix, are the same the world over. 


tacks of calf love, and they consult 
me as to the advisability of marrying 
before they finish school, or get a 
job, or have any way by which to 
support a family. 


I urgently advise them to wait till 
they have got through college and 
established themselves. And some of 
them evidently take my advice, be- 
cause I get frequent letters from men 
saying that they followed my coun- 
sel and now that they have met the 
one-and-only girl and are in a posi- 
tion to marry they realize what 
wrecks they would have made of 
their lives if they had eloped with 
the little flappers whom they once 
thought they could not live without. 


Problems of Wives and 


Husbands 


Letters from wives deal with the 
problem of the philandering hus- 
band for the most part. Many of 
them are written in heart’s blood and 
tears by women who have made of 
their backs a ladder on which their 
husbands climbed to success and then 
kicked down and out when they 
were no longer necessary. 


But women have a talent for mak- 
ing mountains out of molehills and 
aside from the tragedies of matri- 
mony they write me endlessly of 
their grievances—husbands who are 
grumpy, husbands who take them 
for granted and never pay them a 
compliment, husbands who snap up 
the window shades when they come 


home, husbands who drop papers on 
the floor and spill cigarette ashes, 
etc., etc. 


The chief headache of husbands 
seems to be nagging wives. At least 
that is what they write about most. 
They can put up with bad cooks, 
they are willing to work and pay the 
bills of extravagant wives so long as 
their wives are easy to get along 
with, but when the wife becomes a 
perpetual fault-finder and critic they 
fly to me for comfort and sympathy. 


Curious Questions Often Asked 


Nor are these domestic problems 
all that Iam asked. Every day I am 
requested to name a baby, or a tea 
room; if it is bad luck to have a baby 
on Friday; how to start a ten-cent 
store; how to sell needlework, cakes, 
paintings, and what have you; how 
to go to bed on a Pullman; how to 
fix a leak on a flivver; how to makea 
Christmas cactus bloom, and when 
will the next war start. One woman 
recently wrote me that she had al- 
ways wanted to know what happen- 
ed to the soul immediately after 
death and would I please answer by 
return mail. 


Not being possessed of super 
natural wisdom, naturally I cannot 
answer these questions nor solve 
many of these problems, but to all 
I give understanding and the best 
advice I have in the shop. And pray 
God that I am giving them at least 
a star to steer by. 


These Are Answered in This Issue 


HAT is the first essential of 
efficient hog production? See 
page 7. 

2. How were the first quilts in this 
country made? See page 64. 

3. In what books has the redbird 
figured? See page 22. 

4. How much do frog legs sell 
for? See page 34. 

5. What is Spica? Where is it? 
See page 20. 

6. Where is the best market for 
geese? See page 82. 

7. How many boys and girls are 
there in 4-H club work? See page 30. 

8. Do you know the most popular 
books of 1936? See page 69. 

9. What is a good way to cut your 
corn yields from 10 to 25 per cent 
this year? See page 11. 

10. Do you know how to lay out 
a softball field? See page 21. 

11. How would you get a’ child 
who doesn’t like eggs to eat them? 
See page 63. 

12. Do you think an eight-person 
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family should have a larger crop al 
lotment than a two-person family? 
See page 8. 

13. What are the three steps in 
successful selling of any farm prod- 
uct? See page 24. 

14. How many leaves does it take 
to develop a good peach? See page 
43. 

15. What seems to be the principal 
thing women want from their hus 
bands—and men from their wives? 
See page 10. 

16. How many miles a year do 
you walk to feed your stock? See 
page 38. 

17. Do you think a woman should 
sacrifice love for a duty imposed by 
others? See page 72. 

18. How can a Lone Scout inter 
est the public in scouting for farm 
boys? See page 51. 

19. Where should fertilizer be 
placed in the row for best results! 
See page 12. 

20. In what way can we make the 


South prosper? See page 90: 
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Diseases That Trail Each Other 


iw three serious cotton diseases 
—cotton wilt, rust or potash 
hunger, and root knot or nematode 
disease—trail each other, and any 
effective control program must be 
be aimed at all three, says Dr. V. H. 
Young, plant pathologist, Arkansas 
College of Agriculture. 

All three of these diseases tend to 
be much worse on sandy alluvial 
soils, particularly those which have 
long been planted to cotton and are 
beginning to be worn out. 

Rust or potash hunger is princi- 
pally controlled by heavier-than- 
usual applications of potash, either 
as muriate or kainit. Probably in 
most cases potash is better applied in 
a mixed fertilizer, but excellent con- 
trol of rust has been secured by an 
application of muriate or kainit 
alone, says Dr. Young. 

Cotton wilt attacks plants affected 
with rust and root knot much more 
severely than it does healthy plants. 
Consequently the control of these 
two diseases is necessary for the con- 
trol of wilt. A liberal supply of a 
potash-containing fertilizer has been 
found particularly beneficial in help- 
ing the cotton plant to resist wilt. 


URING the latter part of last 

October I planted four acres in 
spinach, putting it in rows 18 inches 
apart and planting it perfectly flat. It 
came up to a good stand and in late 
January was surely looking fine. It 
had such a good start that I believe 
it will stand any cold weather we 
have. I used 3,000 pounds 5-10-5 
commercial fertilizer and expect to 
side-dress it soon with 200 or 300 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre. If I 
can get large enough growth with 
the proper color I can sell it in Char- 
lotte without any difficulty at all and 
can realize a neat profit from my 
project. 


_My land is in good state of cultiva- 
ton. I keep more crimson clover 


a 
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CORN offer Clover 


CRIMSON CLOVER TURNED UNDER 








ot 
CRIMSON “LOVER CUT FOR HAY 
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Many varieties of cotton are ex- 
tremely susceptible to cotton wilt; 
others are very resistant or in some 
cases sufficiently resistant to be only 
slightly attacked. 

Root knot can be controlled only 
by a rotation of at least two years 
with a root-knot-resistant crop such 
as corn, small grain, sorghum, Iron 
and Brabham cowpeas, or Laredo 
soybeans. Whippoorwill cowpeas are 
very susceptible to root knot and 
must not be used. Clean cultivation 
is necessary since weeds are also af- 
fected by the nematode worms. 


© WY YQ 
FESTIVALS WITH FLOWERS 


APRL is an important month on 
the flower calendar. Here are 
some of the dates which have been 
set for shows, festivals, and pilgrim- 
ages of general interest throughout 
the South. 
Charleston, §.C.—Fourth Annual Azalea 
Festival, April 11-17. 
Virginia Garden Week, April 26-May 1. 
Thomasville, Ga.—Rose Show, April 23. 
Savannah, Ga.—Flower Show, April 24. 
Mobile, Ala—Azalea Trail (the azaleas 
bloom in March and remain in full flower 


during greater part of April). 


Page Popeye the Sailorman! 


growing on it than any other legume 
crop and by so doing I don’t have 
much difficulty in getting most crops 
to grow well. I read every line of 
the garden articles published in The 
Progressive Farmer and find them 
very helpful. ]. Roy Hutchison, 

Mecklenburg County, N.C. 


YS YW WY 
THE PICTURE ON PAGE 3 

APRIL 13 marks the anniversary 

of the birth of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The beautiful home pictured 
on page 3 is Monticello, his Virginia 
home. In addition to his many other 
accomplishments, Jefferson was an 
architect of distinction, and Monti- 
cello was built after his own design. 


FOR BIGGER CORN CROPS GOOD ROTATIONS DOUBLE 


YIELDS 


THis picture shows the results of 

a 30-year experiment at the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station in increas- 
ing yields by a four-year rotation of 








Yield (Bushels per Acre: 
4-VEAR ROTATION’ 
C3 CONTiNvoUS 


























HIS illustration summarizing 

i years’ experiments at V. P. 
‘Shows how legumes increase corn 
yields per acre:— 


Bushels 
No legumes 18 
sumes harvested for hay... 35 
umes plowed under........ 40 


In North Carolina, clover increased 
Corn yields from 18 to 40 bushels. 
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corn, oats, wheat, and clover. No 
fertilizer or manure was used but 
this rotation, including one legume, 
increased yields as follows:— 
Rotation No Rotation 


Corn 39 bu. 21 bu. 
Oats 28 bu. 17 bu. 
Wheat 24 bu. 10 bu. 
Tada 
| be 
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Labor-Saving 
Crop-Making 


Seed Planters and 


Fertilizer Distributors 


Mr. E. M. Cole, our President, is recognized as 
the greatest Inventor of Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors in the world. He has received 50 U. S. 
Patents and has spent more than 36 years inventing 
and perfecting a full line of the most durable and 
efficient Labor-Saving Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors. 

At the request of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Mr. Cole 
built for the Government the only machines in the world that 
at one trip will plant any kind of seed any way desired and apply 
any exact measure of fertilizer in any of 21 different placements. 
Mr. Cole’s genius and our Modern Factory are exclusively de- 
voted to making the best possible Planters and Fertilizer Dis- 


E. M. 
M. COLE, inventor tributors. The above facts show why Cole Implements give you 
the greatest value for your money. 


Cole Cotton and Combination Planters 


Without any exception Cole Improved No. 40 
is the best Planter ever made for Drilling, Cotton Seed Ac- 
curately, any quantity desired, and also best for drop- 
ping Cotton Seed in hills almost any distance desired 






















x 
ee and any number of Seed to the Hill—Guaranteed 
Cole No. 40 to never miss a hill. The No. 40 also plants ac- 


curately corn, peas, beans, and similar seeds. It 
runs easily anywhere. The covering wheel presses 
the soil around the seed, thus insuring quick, 
fine stand. They are made with or without Ferti- 
lizer Attachments. Get the Cole No. 40 and you 
will be fixed for a lifetime to plant Cotton Seed 
any way you want to plant them. 
Write for circular of Attachment for No. 40 Planters to Drill Cotton Seed all depths from %% inch 
to 2 inches in every 11 inch space in the row. 


Side Placement Of Fertilizer 


Planters in 
use, giving 
the best of 
service and 
satisfaction. 


Cole No. 46 Planter is the same as the famous Cole No. 40 and 41 Planters 
described above, with the addition of the Cole Side Placer Fertilizer Attachment, which 
places Fertilizer 24% inches from the seed at adustable depth that gets best stand and best 


yield as proved by Government tests. It is simple, practical and efficient. Patent pending. 


Cole Corn, Bean, Pea & Peanut Planters 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Dropper on earth. 
No thinning or replanting needed. Also, it is the best 













PLANTS Peanut Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection and 
Corn, Pea- drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled 
nuts, Beans, or in the hull. 

Sorghum, The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or 
Cucumbers, any two kinds of seed, in same row at one trip, 
Okra, Peas, Save labor, make better crops, and enrich your 
Watermelons, land with free nitrogen drawn from the air. 
Cantaloupes, Write for information and proof, 


Pecans, etc. 


Cole Fertilizer Distributors 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of Fertilizer Distributors make 

the best and most complete line in the world. They put out 
= all kinds of fertilizers and are made either with 
opening plows or covering plows or discs and with 
Force-fed, knocker-feed, or vibrator feed. There is a Cole 
A, Distributor for every purpose and to suit the needs 
of every farmer. Cole Distributors are well con- 
structed, reliable, and efficient. 

Fertilizer costs money. Get the most good out of 
your fertilizer by putting it out right. Cole Distrib- 
utors will save you time and make bigger yields. 


Write for 
Circular of 
Special Dis- 
tributor for 
concentrated 
or powdered, 
or granular 
Fertilizers, 


In the lead 36 years. Over 800,000 Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine guarantees Genuine Cole Repair Parts. 
quality and service. This guarantee has proved You can find machines higher priced or 
“Good as Gold” for 36 years. Refuse imita- lower priced than the Cole, but considering 
tions and substitutes falsely claimed to be labor-saving, qualities, durability, and satis- 
“just as good or better.” It will surely pay faction, Cole Machines give best value per 
you to get the genuine Cole and use none but dollar. 


REMEMBER Cole guarantees service and satisfaction and sells at 
the same low prices everywhere, freight prepaid to your station. 
Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole Dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


by 














Give you the fast, accurate work that turns your timber into 
cash most profitably. A dozen superior features—includ- 
ing roller bearings, structural steel head blocks, ells with 
movable cut steel rackbars, accurate setworks adjustable 
to 1-32”, patented belt feed, pressure lubrication, ete. Trac- 
tors, gas power units, steam engines and boilers, to suit 
your choice of drives. 
Get your cepy of catalog 75, together with prices, 
rom your Frick Branch Office at 
Salisbury, N C., and Columbia, S. C. 
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SPRING WORK 


CALLS FOR MORE 
‘Power Jn the Collar.” 


COTTONSEED MEAL as a sup- 
plement to pastures, homegrown 
grains and rougHages, will main- 
tain and build up those work 
animals for the long hard days to 


come. 


LET US TELL FOU 
HOW TO — 


FEED 
COTTONSEED 
MEAL 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 
Educational Service—Dept. P.F. 10 





Please send my Free copy of 
“1937 Feeding Practices” 








City. State. 











aw, THE Economical, Efficient n, 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 











RELIABLE 


Advertisers using our columns are re- 
liable. You may order from them with 
the full satisfaction of knowing that 
you are dealing with reliable firms. 

Our Advertising Guarantee is your 
protection. 














ON APPROVAL 


Solid white gold effect, rich- 
ly designed ring—set with 10 
brilliant, blue-white facsimile 
diamonds. Gorgeous beauty! 

SECRET rouge compact and 
mirror hidden under clever 
dial. Surprise your friends— 
be first! Simply send 25 cents 
to cover postage, pacing, ete, 
Money back if not pleased. If 
delighted make only two 
monthly $2 payments—nothing more to pay. We trust you, 
No references needed-—-Ring shipped by RETURN MAIL. 
Send 25 cents, stamps or coins, to: 


BRADLEY, Dept. 594-A, NEWTON, MASS. 
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rs, Inc., 
De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 












! New etyle Watch or Alarm |} 
Olock for distributing 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or8 
boxes Cold Relief THO- 
LENE Ointment at 250 ea, 








Order the 8 you prefer, 


a 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, Box 124, Woovssor0, MARYLAND 








Check These Off as You Do Them 


Apuil reminders of timely farm tasks 


BOTH sagrain and hegari will 
stand much drouth and still 
produce much grain. Better plant 
some of these crops to supplement 
the corn. 


@ That the cheapest source of feed 
for the dairyman comes from pasture 
grasses is shown by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Information 
gathered from 16 states showed that 
for each 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients, pasture grass cost 64 cents, 
alfalfa 83 cents, clover hay 97 cents, 
corn silage $1.50, and oats $2.02. 


@ Pastures, especially new ones, may 
be seriously injured by putting the 
cows on too early in the spring. Bet- 
ter wait until the grass gets a good 
start. 


@ At the Arkansas Experiment Sta- 
tion pasture receiving a top applica- 
tion of fertilizer resulted in increase 
in weight of two-year-old Hereford 
cattle at the rate of 539 pounds per 
acre. Similar cattle on unfertilized 
pastures gained only 427 pounds per 
acre, or 111 pounds less. 


®@ Cotton, corn, or other crops should 
not be planted after vetch or Aus- 
trian peas until at least two weeks 
after the legume has been turned. 
By this time the vines will have rot- 
ted sufficiently to be out of the way. 


@ A comparatively new summer 
legume which has demonstrated its 
value as a soil improving crop is cro- 
talaria. It should be planted this 
month or next, either broadcast or 
in rows but preferably in rows. It 
does well on most types of soil but 
especially on sandy land. Auburn 
reports that at one station following 
crotalaria corn produced 40 bushels 
per acre compared with only 12 on 
similar land with no legumes. At 
another station the yield was 44 
bushels per acre following crotalaria 
compared with only 6 bushels on 
similar land with no legumes. 


@ Sorghum makes more silage per 
acre than corn. The Gooseneck or 
Texas Seeded Ribbon and the Japa- 
nese Seeded Ribbon are two of the 
best varieties for silage. 


@ In deciding whether to produce 
silage for cows, keep in mind that 
three tons of silage contains about 
the same feeding value as one ton of 
good legume hay and that 10 to 12 
times as much silage as legume hay 
can usually be produced on an acre. 
A good sized cow that is to be prop- 
erly fed should have, for one year’s 
feed, 214 to 3 tons of legume hay or 
14 to 2 tons of legume hay and three 
tons of silage. 


@ In making plans for livestock 
feed remember that legume hays are 
both higher in protein and richer in 
minerals than nonlegume hays. It 
is a well known fact that young ani- 
mals fed legume hays grow more 
rapidly than those fed nonlegume 
hays. 


@ April is a good month to start a 
Bermuda pasture. Prepare the 





THE 


ground as for corn and plant sod 
pieces two feet apart in furrows three 
or four feet apart. Cover with culti- 
vator or other suitable implement. 
An application of 100 to 150 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre is often profit- 
able. Cultivate enough during the 
summer to keep down weeds and 
grass. Do not graze the first year. 


@ Bad milk flavors from grazing 
on rye, wheat, or oats in the spring 
may be largely avoided by taking 
the cows off the pasture two or three 
hours before milking time. 


@ To save hairy vetch seed, allow 
the seed to become fully ripe, then 
rake up the plants with an ordinary 
hay rake early in the morning when 
wet with dew to prevent shattering 
of seed. Store under shelter or else- 
where and beat out the seed later or 
run through threshing machine op- 
erated at low speed. 


@ To kill small patches of trouble- 
some weeds treat with sodium or 
calcium chlorate at or near the bloom 
period. Handle sodium chlorate 
carefully, as it is explosive and high- 
ly dangerous, if not properly handled. 


About Field Crops 


@® Oil mills want only yellow soy- 
beans. Some good varieties that are 
both yellow and high in protein 
are Mamredo, Mamloxi, Mamotan, 
Mammoth Yellow, Delnoshat, and 
Delsta. 


@ Fertilizer placed in narrow bands 
two or three inches on either side of 
cotton seed and an inch or two lower 
gives better stands and better yields 
than when placed directly under the 
seed, directly over it, or along with 
it. Planters are now available with 
which to plant the seed and apply 
the fertilizer in these bands at one 
operation. 


@ Not before a fourth of the plants 
are in bloom should the first cutting 
of alfalfa be made. Succeeding crops 
will be lessened if it is cut earlier. 


@ A good fertilizer for each hill of 
watermelons may be had by mixing 
half a pound of 4-8-4 or 4-8-6 terti- 
lizer with a half-bushel to a bushel 
of stable manure. 


@ It is not advisable to plant peanuts 
in the shell. Tests at the Georgia 
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Experiment Station have clearly in- 
dicated that the shell carries certain 
disease-producing and decay organ- 
isms. 


@® Those who have planted kudzu 
roots this winter will find it highly 
profitable to give them clean culti- 
vation throughout the spring and 
summer for the first year. 


@ An application of 200 to 300 
pounds of kainit or 100 pounds mu- 
riate of potash per acre to cotton 
when planted on land subject to rust 
and wilt will often double or even 
treble the yield. 


@ Sweet potatoes need much ferti- 
lizer and one that is comparatively 
high in potash. Use from 500 to 800 
pounds per acre of a 4-8-8 or a 4-8-10 
before setting. Put the plants only 
9 to 12 inches apart. 


Livestock and Poultry 


@ Proper time to shear sheep is after 
most of the cold weather is gone and 
there have been a few days warm 
enough to make the sheep uncom- 
fortable, says the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station. Never shear when the 
wool is wet or even damp, and don’t 
even put the sheep in the barn when 
the wool is damp. Before shearing, 
cut off all tags and pick or clip any 
burs that may be hanging on. It 1s 
entirely possible, says this station, to 
add 50 cents to $1 per fleece by taking 
the little time needed to pick out the 
burs. 


@ Put the young pigs on a new lot, 
not the old one which in all likeli- 
hood is full of parasitic worms. Plow 
up the old one and plant it to crops 
for a year or two. 


@ If hog cholera is known to exist 
within six to ten miles of one’s place, 
better vaccinate all hogs on the place 
immediately. When pigs are eight 
to 10 weeks old is a good age to vac- 
cinate. 


@ If strictly fresh eggs with good 
shells are put in waterglass solution 
this spring, they will keep well and 
be satisfactory for use in summer oF 
fall. See home or county agent for 
directions for storing by this method. 


@ Even though it does take two 
pounds of whey to equal one pound 
of skimmilk or buttermilk, whey 1s 
too valuable to waste. Wherever tt 
is available, feed to the pigs oF 
chickens. 

@ Too much protein given pullets 
before they reach the laying age may 
cause them to start laying too early. 
To avoid this, the mash fed should 
not run over 15 per cent protein, 
with 4 per cent coming from animal 
protein. This kind of a mash fed 
along with a normal quantity of 
scratch grain will usually bring the 
pullets to the laying stage at about 
the right time. 

@ Iniertile eggs will keep longer and 
usually bring better prices, so dispos¢ 
of roosters as soon as no more eggs 











are needed for hatching. 
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UE to the fact that strawberries 
are so hard to handle at picking 
time, it is necessary to use a little 
foresight and planning before har- 
vesting time. If as much as half an 
acre or more is grown this plan- 
ning becomes necessary for the best 
results. Without some planning for 
4 small commercial strawberry en- 
terprise, due to the speed necessary 
in handling such a perishable prod- 
uct, confusion often results and 
maximum results are not realized. 
To obtain the best results, if as 
much as an acre of strawberries is 
grown, some sort of a packing shed 
located at a convenient point in or 
near the field should be built. This 
shed need not be of expensive con- 
struction, as it can be constructed 
from scrap lumber, found on almost 
any farm. In building this packing 
shed I would advise boxing in the 
south side as a means of protection 
from the sun. This shed equipped 
with some benches or tables to be 
used as a sorting platform completes 
the building equipment. 

After the crating shed has been 
built and equipped, it is necessary to 
rig up something to pick the berries 
in. In my section we use a 13x17- 
inch hand carrier made of light 
wood. This is simply a shallow box, 
two inches high, with partition run- 
ning through the middle. A hand 
carrier of this size will hold six quart 
boxes of strawberries and I believe 
for general purposes is preferable. 

Of course the number of hand car- 
riers to be made depends on the acre- 
age. For an acre of strawberries I 
would suggest 18 carriers. I don’t 
mean to say it requires 18 pickers for 
an acre of strawberries. It is esti- 
mated it takes from six to nine pick- 
ers to the acre. Most growers are in- 
terested in some system of checking 
up on individual pickers. Here’s how 


THE MOST beneficent battle of 


all the Christian centuries is that 
of science against preventable dis- 
tase. The battle is hindered by a 
lingering belief even yet in the old 
doctrine that God sends disease and 
that there is only a very little we can 


do about it. 


Let us consider the facts. Many 
iseases are now proved to be pre- 
ventable. Among them are smallpox, 
yellow and typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and hydrophobia. And it has been 
Positively demonstrated that malaria 
is but a problem of cooperation in 


prainage and elimination of mosqui- 
oes, 









Surely this is convincing evidence 
that God does not send disease to 
afflict us: that doctrine does violence 
to the nature of God and distorts 





Strawberry 3 icking Hints 


By ADOLPHUS M. AVERY 
Grayson County, Kentucky 


I do it. I have an acre of strawber- 
ries, so I built 18 hand carriers and 
numbered them from one to nine. 
Then I numbered the other nine as 
I did the first group, thus making a 
duplicate of each number. 

When picking time came last year, 
I assigned two hand carriers bearing 
the same number to each picker, and 
entered the picker’s name and num- 
ber in my account book as sort of an 
individual check. When _ they 
brought in a hand carrier full of ber- 
ries they were assigned the other car- 
rier of the same number. By this 
method when the packers sorted the 
berries it was possible to check up on 
each individual picker. If No. 2’s 
berries were too green, when he 
brought in his next hand carrier it 
was suggested to him that he pick 
berries not quite so green. On the 
other hand, if his berries were too 
ripe we suggested that he pick them 
not quite so ripe. By appealing to the 
pickers individually we were more 
able to control the quality of our ber- 
ries, and at the same time put a bet- 
ter product on the market. 


TREAT COTTON SEED 


FTREAT cotton seed with 2 per 
cent Ceresan before planting. 
Cost ranges from 12 to 15 cents per 
bushel. Tests at the North Carolina 
Experiment Station showed that 
such treatment increased the value of 
the crop from $3 to $21 per acre. ‘This 
treatment will very largely control 
angular leaf spot, lessen seed decay 
in the soil and damage by sore-shin 
of the young plants. In treating, the 
seed may be put in barrels, kegs, or 
calcium arsenate drums, the dust 
added, and the container rolled or 
agitated for three to five minutes to 
thoroughly coat the seed. 


Health a Chitsiion Duty 


By REV. S. L. MORGAN 
Granville County, N.C. 


Scripture. How sin and disease and 
death entered the world is a con- 
fessed mystery. But one thing is 
certain: the good God is helping 
man to escape both sin and disease. 
To live in sin, once God has shown 
us how we may escape—that is itself 
a sin. That is accepted religious 
doctrine. It ought to be counted 
equally sound religious doctrine that 
it is a sin to suffer or die from dis- 
ease that the good God shows con- 
vincingly we may escape. It should 
never be called “a. mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence” when one 
dies from a disease God has shown 
us that we may prevent with almost 
absolute certainty. Why not rather 
call it a sin and a disgrace? It is 
good religion to minister to the sick; 
it is a.wiser and better religion to 
save people from being sick. 












"Te was just exactly what 





y wanted, SAYS A. A. WOLF, OF FARINA, ILLINOIS 


*“*WHEN a new high-clearance 
FoRDSON was promised, I waited 


for it — it was what I wanted. 


*“Now I have a tractor that 
starts with a half-turn of the 
crank, easy to control, and with 
power enough to plow at any de- 


sired depth. 


“This All-Around Forpson has 
given the best of satisfaction — 









UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1315 W. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


and after a 600-hour season, I 
am glad I waited for it.” 


eee 
The New All-Around Forpson is 
making good everywhere — be- 
cause it offers farmers the re- 
liable, versatile power they need 
today. If interested in a new 
Forpson, fill out the coupon be- 
low for information concerning it. 


This is the All-Around FORDSON in action. The 
standard, low-wheel FORDSON also available. 





Phone: 4-4827 
& e 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
1315 W. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me your literature giving complete details concerning the New All- 


Around FORDSON. 


Name 





Post Office 





State 









































Camp’s Premium 











-8-6 
Camp’s Gold Eagle 
3-8-5 __ 
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State Tobacco Com- 
pound 3-10-6 
Spearhead 3-10-6 

Del Rio 3-8-5 






















































King Midas 3-10-6 
Daniel's Special 
3-8-5 

















Golden Leaf 3-8-5 






























FE 


When 


Your Soil 
tested 


FREE 


with these 
famous 


RTILIZERS 


you buy fertilizer be sure to 


get the exact formula needed for 


your crop and soil. 


You get it with 


scientific accuracy when you buy 


these 


famous fertilizers. Eastern 


chemists will analyse your soil free 
of charge, prescribing for your crop 
and soil just as your physician pre- 


scribes for you. 


lizers 


Buy Eastern Ferti- 
and know that your soil gets 


just what it needs. 


ECONOMICAL 


Davco 


Superphosphate costs less 
per unit than old style 


16%; 


free-flowing, always drill- 


able. 


acid available to plants. 


Wide 


stables; for 
manure and top dressing 
pastures. 









ia0tes. 


ACO 


20 4 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 





20% Granulated 


contains no filler; 
More phosphoric 


use possible in 
reinforcing 





EASTERN FERTILIZER DIVISION 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

















“SORE THROAT 
ae COLDS 


For prompt, soothing relief from the rawness of 
sore thoat and the discomfort of colds, be sure to 
get St. Joseph genuine, pure aspirin. St. Joseph is 
the world’s largest seller at 10c. Be sure to ask for 
St.Joseph Aspirin and accept nothing else. 


$t.Josepn 


GENUINE PURE ASPIRIN 








SAMSON "'OIL-RITE”’ 
Before You Buy Any 
WINDMILL 


Get the most for your money by insist- 
ing on features and quality that only 
‘OVER provides. STOVER working 
parts run in oil and are protected from 
moisture and dirt. Extra heavy wheel 
shaft, wrist pins, gears and pinions. 
Adjustable stroke. Positive governor. 
Automotive type brake. Doubly fast- 
ened wheel bats. Specially braced wheel 
arms. Hot galvanizing. Self-aligning 
turntable’ with graphite-impregnated 
bronze ring. Doubly girted and twisted- 
cable braced tower. Write for catalog 
describing STOVER Windmills. 

STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS Dept. W-34, 








































RAZOR—STROP 

—HONE 

All three _ 
only $1.95, postpaid. 
Enjoy the smoothest, coolest and easiest 
of shaves with a 25-year-guarantced 
Middlebrooks Razor. Get this outfit and 
stop shaving expense. Razer, Strop and 
Hone, all three sent C.O.D., $1.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. Thousands of pleased users. 
Write for this outfit today—a card will / 
do. B. W. Middlebrooks Co., Dept. 60, Barnesville, Ga. 





ON APPROVAL 
YOUR CHOICE 


Magnificent. 
new, absolutely 
accurate 1937 
models. Guar- 
anteed by 100 8 
year old million @ 
dollar factory. 2 
Money back it Cc 
not delighted— 

Send 25 cents Ee. Down 
now—VPay 2 monthly $3 payments (total $6). Nothing 
more to pay. No red tape. Watch shipped at once. Money 
back after 10 days free trial if not delighted. We take 
all the risk. Send 25 cents stamps or coins to 
BRADLEY, Dept. 594-C, NEWTON, MASS. 








Also BARGAIN ¢ 
EXTRA5:sGIVEN 


Percales, Prints, Ginghams, Muslin, 
Crepes, Voiles, Shirtings, etc. 
New clean goods direct from us at big 


PN) > py Saving. Pieces upto three yards Newest 

SG ta oe Aili | patterns for dresses Our finest quality 
zi 4s SEND NO et oth Boplussmall 

~ x Send $! 29 with 

2 BUNDLES ose eee ait sein tbied Leadis pontuos pad ) 
$ | B89 + ')) )) EASTER! Textil or money back 
RN TEXTILE COMPANY 

5 YARDS EXTRA BF Dept. F-46, Greenfield, Mass. 


MANSE 
Oil Ruth Windmills 


Ron in lighter winds and pump 
Intern i lac 
shaft bearings, perfect gravity type oiling sys- 





all running in constant o' 





more water, only 4 moving parts, 
: fi bath: 
erning device, ball-bearing 


m, 
turn table. Shipped complete, no extras to buy. 
Write for agency proposition and FREE folder. 


Woodmanse Mig. Co.,231 Main St., Freeport, Ill. 




















Bright, Gorgeous, Assorted Prints, 
Washable (25 Yards) 314 Pounds 


PATTERN & Pk; 
FRE Quitting NEEDLE 
ith Each Order. 


SEND NO MONEY — Pay post- 
man 98c plus few cents postage. 
COLUMBIA CLOTH CO. 
1739-P Waleut $t., Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE BOOK 


Breed Squabs to Make Money. 
Thousands wanted weekly at double an, 
chicken prices. Send stamp for mail- 
ing of free picture book, read how i SS 
well Southern folks do. Write today. f@;wy 
PR CO., 432 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 7-\ 


CONSTIPATED? FRE® 


liberal trial 
supply and important digestive information. BLiss 


NATIVE HERBS TABS, I8i!-H, Columbia Road, 
Washington, D. C. 

















Making Crop Allotments Just 


(Continued from page 8) 


late. It is one of those things that 
depend on precedent, and while 
precedents are good guides gener- 
ally, they are by no means infallible 
either in justice or accuracy. 

Ample provision should be made 
for allotting bases to new growers 
on a proper appraisal basis, with all 
the factors of appraisal involved. 
One of the criticisms of the old AAA 
system came about from the fact that 
no allowance was made for a natural 
expansion of acreage in a particular 
crop. In other words, agriculture 
was asked to put itself in a static and 
unnatural situation. 


As for “enabling the producer to 
maintain a reasonable standard of 
living” the answer is inevitably yes. 
This has been the aim of agricultural 
statesmanship for half a century. 
And to enable the standard of living 
to be maintained as equally as pos- 
sible we feel that the allotment 
should be made on the basis of the 
number of persons in the family. 


By E. A. ONEAL 


President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation 
ASSUMING that production con- 

trol of cotton, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts is .restored—and I[ have no 
apologies to make for advocating 
control—the ensuing program should 
be operated on the basis that would 
be fairest to all concerned. I have 
never contended that the programs 


~ “How I Made More Money in 1936” 


(Continued from page 24) 


and pigs for grade Hereford heifer 
calves, and bought a full blood Here- 
ford bull calf. I collected and used 
all barnyard manure, sowed vetch 
and rye for soil building and graz- 
ing, increased my corn crop, and 
planted soybeans in alternate rows. 
I have continued this plan, rotating 
land, some on a two-year and some a 
three-year rotation, and find my 
land improving each year. 

During 1936 I sold in Norfolk 50 
bushels of white corn at 95 cents per 
bushel and 213 bushels of yellow at 
$1.08. I also sold during the year 33 
hogs for $720.39, 7 calves and year- 
lings for $251.97, and 8 lambs and 
sheep for $38.72. I had three pairs 
of nice blankets made from the wool. 
My fertilizer bill for 1936 was 

730.75. 

During 1937 I shall plant more 
corn than in 1936 and have 18 cattle, 
27 hogs, and 5 ewes. I consider my 
surplus corn and livestock a sideline 
of profits I get from farming. 

With 1,100 pounds of vetch seed 
sowed, the stubble and beans from 
90 acres of soybeans planted alone 
and in corn, 10 acres of crotalaria, 





we have had in the past were perfect. 
The historic base or base allotted in 
line with past production has ob- 
vious disadvantages. I think The 
Progressive Farmer has rendered a 
most valuable service in calling at- 
tention to some of its inequities. In 
any future program I would like to 
see the capacity to produce, proper 
farm management, and other factors 
gtven their proper weight. 

The aim of these farm programs, 
as I see them, is to benefit all agri- 
culture. And I do not believe that 
agriculture can be benefited unless 
the farm standard of living is raised 
and the place of the family-sized 
farm, farmer-owned and _ farmer- 
operated, made more secure. I real- 
ize quite well that this involves a fair 
division of the income which goes to 
farmers. But too often agriculture 
has had nothing to divide. And I 
am afraid that state of affairs with all 
its attendant misery and ruin to all 
farmers will come again—and soon 
—unless we band together to insist 
upon a continuation of the progress 
we have made since the dark days 
of 1932. 


By L. J. TABER 


Master, National Grange 


[N REPLY to your letter I would 
say:— 

1. Should either Congress itself 
or state Legislatures through com- 
pacts provide for production control 
in cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, it 
will be imperative to weed out some 


and 8 acres of lespedeza, my ferti- 
lizer requirements will be reduced 
and I should have greater profits in 
1937. A. V. Cobb, 

Bertie County, N.C. 


Potatoes and Popcorn 
($2 Prize Letter) 
A FTER I had signed up with the 


government to reduce my cot- 
ton production, which was already 
too small, I saw that I must increase 
my cash income somewhat in order 
to meet our needs. After studying 
how best to do it I decided on Irish 
potatoes and popcorn. Cleaning up 
all barnyards, I manured three acres 
of land for potatoes and prepared 
three for popcorn. 


We planted three acres in Irish 
Cobblers early in March; later in 
March, three acres in South Ameri- 
can Yellow Jumbo popcorn. The 
three acres of potatoes yielded 18,260 
pounds of marketable tubers, sold at 
an average of $2.25 per hundred 
pounds, total $410.85. The three 
acres of popcorn yielded 1,830 
pounds of marketable shelled pop- 
corn which brought 7% cents a 
pound, total $137.25. TI realized a 


of the old AAA inequalities. All of 
us realize that the crisis of 1933 de. 
manded heroic and quick treatment 
and in computing the base for each 
farmer there seemed nothing to do 
but to use past production records 
in recent years. This penalized some 
good farmers who had adjusted their 
production and were conserving 
their soil. It gave special benefits to 
some farmers who had increased pro- 
duction and acreage to the very 
limit. Factors of past production, 
sound agricultural practice, and good 
farming should be so rated as to give 
a tax-free base that is fair to all. 


2. Consideration should be given 
to cash crops in some relation to the 
cash return per acre, also the type of 
farming and the methods of soil con- 
servation employed. 


3. New growers should be given 
a smaller allotment than old grow- 
ers on some crops. It is un-Ameri- 
can, however, to set up a “vested in- 
terest” and allow some to enjoy the 
rewards of a good base and to deny 
a chance to achieve to young farm- 
ers and to new farmers. 


4. The Grange will demand in 
any type of legislation that “the 
family-sized farm” have first consid- 
eration. In other words, the man 
with a large family should have a 
slightly larger allotment than the in- 
dividual with but one or two chil- 
dren. The minimum allotments on 
small farmers should not be so low 
that they cannot maintain an Ameri- 
can standard of living. 


gross total of $548.10 from these six 

acres. The seed potatoes cost $37.50 

and the seed popcorn $1, total seed 

cost $38.50. This left me a total net 
cash income of $509.60. 

H. O. Klose, 

Burnet County, Tex. 


CAREFUL GRADING PAYS 


E ARE never going to get 
very far with many of our 
prospective new crops (or some of 
the old ones either) until we learn 
to grade and pack uniformly. A 
notable example of what we're driv- 
ing at comes from a cabbage-ship- 
ping district on South Carolinas 
coast. Reported the assistant coun 
ty agent: “One grower under 
supervision of a federal-state 1 
spector attained a U.S. No. 1 grade; 
another deliberately refused to com 
form to the grade requirements. 
The first grower’s cabbage sold for 
$1.18 per hamper, the latter’s for 
80 cents. Net returns figured $204 
a car against $42.50.” And the 


story goes that an increasing ptt 
centage of the crop is now being 
packed with care. 
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There’s Extra Cash to Be 
Made in Hogs 


(Continued from page 7) quantity of meat that spoiled. But 
with improved methods of curing, 
the use of home refrigerators and ice, 
and the commercial refrigeration fa- 
cilities, the picture has very greatly 
changed. The home demonstration 
agents and other extension: workers 
are largely responsible for proving by 
practical demonstrations the feasi- 
bility of better home-cured meats. 
There is yet too much meat lost and 
the hams are yet too often too salty, 
hard and dry; and “sour” around the 
bones, but with care in chilling prop- 
erly before applying the cure, by fol- 
lowing directions closely in curing 
and using a meat pump on the large 
cuts, meat of good quality may be 
had on the farm and little or none of 
it lost by spoilage. 


considerable source of cash income, it 
does not follow that he should not 
produce hogs for home consumption 
and perhaps a few more to sell on 
the local butcher market. A dollar 
saved is a dollar made and in produc- 
ing for home consumption he saves 
the expense of marketing and the ex- 
tra charges attached to meats bought. 
Moreover, a few hogs that are raised 
on surplus feeds or partly .on feeds 
that would not otherwise be utilized 
may be produced cheaper per pound 
than when larger numbers are raised 
for market. A larger percentage of 
the hogs raised in the South are for 
home farm slaughter than is the case 
in states producing large numbers. 


Hogs for Home Use Whether hogs are produced for 
home use or for market, satisfactory 
According to the Year Book of the results will only follow the employ- 
US. Department of Agriculture, of ment of the best methods and the 
the over 10 million hogs on Towa personal attention and intelligence of 
farms in 1934 only 6.37 per cent were the operator. Livestock production 
slaughtered on the farms, whereas requires more knowledge, intelligent 
of the one million hogs on Missis- care, and labor than crop production 
sippi farms in 1934, 57 per cent were for it involves crop (feed) produc- 
farm slaughtered. Or of the 5 mil- tion as well as livestock breeding, 
lion hogs on Illinois farms in 1934 feeding, and care, but when well 
only 10.9 per cent were slaughtered managed it pays better prices for 
on the farms, whereas of the 1,325,- feeds, better wages for more labor, 
000 hogs on Kentucky farms on Jan- and -is conducive to soil: improve- 
uary 1, 1934, 49 per cent were farm ment. But while livestock produc- 
slaughtered. tion may promote soil fertility it 
There was a time when the writer must not be forgotten that perhaps 
doubted the economy of the farmers the greatest aid to successful live- 
of the lower half or two-thirds of the stock production is a fertile soil that 
South slaughtering and curing pork makes possible the production of 
on the farm, because of the large good and cheap feeds. 


P ° 3 e 9 
icK1INn §& 
you cheer wildly when a man with whom 
you are not acquainted slides into second 
base?” 
JOKE ON WIFE 

She—‘‘Where in the world did you get 
that horrible necktie?” 

He—“You gave it to me Christmas, and 
this is the first time I have got up nerve 
enough to wear it.” 





“T hate to break up the concert, but I W ND) XD) 


need those disk harrow blades.’ 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1987, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


On Easter Sunday the old rector look- 
ed down from his pulpit at his church 
crowded with people in new spring clothes, 
cleared his throat, and said: “While we are 
ali together, brethren, may I seize this 
opportunity of wishing you a very merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year?” 


YOW! 
Landlady—“If you don’t stop playing 
that saxophone you'll drive me crazy.” 
Sax Player—Ha! ha! You're crazy al- 
teady. I stopped playing an hour ago.” 


DISPOSITION OR DISPOSITION 

He was trying hard to fill out a railroad 
claim sheer jor a cow that had been killed 
on the track. He came down to the last 
tem which was “Disposition of carcass.” 
After puzzling over the question for a 





me he wrote, “Kind and gentle.” W’en de Lawd name “March” He mus’ 

er-bin thinkin’ bout me en mah ole mule 

. LIMITED TERRITORY er-marchin’ right up one row en down 
bj First—"T’m afraid Jack is wandering in anudder! 

 agges since flunking in that math Kun’l Bob ’low a ’oman is de easies’ 


Sec se sat’sfied thing in de worl’ once she git jes’ 
© am Well, you needn’t worry. He °zackly whut she want!! 

go tar.” ¥ : 5 

De weather bin so wet an’ mah ole shoes 


WHO KNOws? so busted, I'se neah bout gittin’ webfooted! 


“ 
p gd do you weep over the sorrows of Zeke wanter know how come I keeps 
c ; . : : 

ple in whom you have no interest when dis smoke’ouse do’ locked—Yeah! an’ I 
yom 80 to the movies?” asked the husband. wants to know how come he know hit’s 


‘I don't know,” she replied. “Why do locked!! 
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OLIVER CLIP-CUT MOWER 


Sat te 
be 


Pe) \ THE CLIP-CUT BAR ou 


=" 





GET A “CLIP-CUT’’ AND _ the bar squarely to its work, and com- 
SAVE YOUR HORSES’ NECKS bined with the gear mounting, back of 


the solid one-piece axle, makes the 


Until you ride the Oliver “Clip-Cut” “Clip-Cut” completely free from tongue 
you'll never know what smooth, quiet slap, and your horses free from sore necks. 


mowing is. 


The “Clip-Cut”? Mower is the leader 


With more knife sections taking faster, of the modern Oliver Hay Tool line, that 
smaller bites, the “Clip-Cut” mows all — includes Sulky Dump and Side-Delivery 
crops easier and faster. With all gears Rakes, web-type and Closed Deck 
running in oil, and the “Clip-Cut” bar Loaders. Ask your Oliver dealer for a 
cutting easily through the heaviest crops, | demonstration of the ““Clip-Cut”” Mower, 
the Oliver ‘“‘Clip-Cut” Mower is much or send the coupon below for the Oliver 
lighter in draft. The 4-Square frame holds | Hay Tool Folder. 





F 





See your Oliver Dealer or check 
and mail the coupon to 
OLIVER, 29 Hotel Street, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Washington 
and 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


EQuULPWEN ISA LES GC OM PANY 


ARM 

i 

4 

ST Se ee a Se eee RE NE ; 

t 

2, ee aeeerert WG i es oe ae 1 
PFSR—4-37 § 

DC RowCrop “70” Tractor ( Clip-Cut Mower O Combine } 

0) Standard Tractor C Side Delivery Rake CO Thresher : 





The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. Watch for the 
trademark on every article you buy. 
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Rifle for 
Small 


Varmints 





Model 37 

Shotgun for 

Winged 
Pests 


Buy 
Winchester Ammunition 


IN .22 cartridges Winchester 
Staynless (no rust) for all av- 
erage shooting, or Staynless Super 
Speed for long-range hard-to-kill 
varmints like woode' ucks. In shot 





shells, get ical W 

Ranger Smokeless in shot size to 
suit your quarry. Write for fold- 
ers—free. 





See Them 
in Town Today 


At Your Regular Dealer's 


OR woodchucks and their like—all four-footed pests from barn- 

yard rats up to snapping turtles—you’ll like the Winchester Model 
67 single shot .22 rifle. Full man’s size, with American walnut stock, 
finely accurate 27-inch barrel, 4-way safety bolt action. Shoots short, 
long and long rifle cartridges, regular and Super Speed. 

For marauding crows, sparrows, starlings, other winged pests— 
including hawks that prey on poultry, small game and insectivorous 
birds—get the Winchester Steelbilt Model 37 single shot shotgun. 
Shoots all standard shot shells, including high-powered wildfowl 
loads. American walnut stock with pistol grip and large any-reach 
full rounded forend. Fits you like a pump-gun. Top-lever semi- 
hammerless action. All bolting parts extra large and made of genu- 
ine steel. Quick reloader, with real automatic ejector. Choice of 12, 
16, 20 or 28 gauge, or .410 bore, full choke. 


p----——————-SURE!-——-—-—---—-— 
| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Dept. 71-F, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 1 


| Send me FREE folders describing Winchester Model 67 .22 rifle | 
| and Winchester Model 37 shotgun. | 
| Name Sesiaas t 
| Address sist sabraiseietcteticain Mekan Beecauareia l 







“IM KIND TO 





























Corp., 


Treet BLADES 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


YOUR SKIN!” 


@Tough-bearded 
men like Treet’s 
sharp edge! 
Thrifty men like 
Treet’s long-last- 
ing keenness! 
Better steel, bet- 
ter sharpening, 
better try Treet 
Single - edge 
Blades today! 


Treet Safety Razor 





Newark, N. J. 
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FOR 


10¢ 
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| FAMOUS CHICKS 















It’s the su 
prefer Sieb’s Chicks. 


‘White and Black Minorcas 
White Giants, Golden Buff Minorcas......... 
Light Assorted for Layers............ 
Mixed Sexed (All breeds, both sexes) 


2.938 5.70 10.90 
1.98 3-28 6.90 
1.73 3. 5.90 








rfine quiy, ne low prices that have made 160,000 poultry raisers 
1 fhere’s nothing better at any price for profitable com- 
mercial poultry. All Sieb’s Chicks are from purebred sturdy Farm Raised .e 
Flocks, backed by Mr. Sieb’s 25 years breeding program. They are super culled, Hogan re 
Tested, carefully mated for highest egg production, and big, quick maturing broilers. 


WE HAVE ONE G RADE ONLY—THE BEST_we have combined 
three outstanding economies which means a tremendous saving to our customers: ist: our capacity is 
1,200,000 chicks per month; 2nd: our equipment is the best and most economical mone: 
3rd: and the most important, we produce One Quality Chick Only—THE BEST. 















Non Sexed Chick Prices Prepaid 25 50 100 500 1000 

White Leghorns, Hea PE accsduamececeeseseoe ce = i . . i 

Ba Wi Rocks; Bro Bt Leghorus.vecsssssoisssssscs. 5888 $42 $820 $078 °78:80 
oc . C. ¥ 

Wyandottes, Bull Oroihors }- ha ee 4-60 8-70 42.25 82.00 

8. L. Wyandottes, R. C. Reds 

WENI0O OPORMSEOME, AUOOMED. .} ccnccacacccccccccecsese 2.60 4.95 9.40 45.75 89.00 


53-25 104.00 
33-25 64.00 
28.25 54.00 


) POULTRY} 
Nel’ Boox 


y can buy; 
: . This means a 
saving to our customers on best quality of from 2 to 6c per chick. For Prompt Delivery send 
your order now, or write for our New Poultry Book. 100 per cent live prepaid delivery guaranteed. 
















SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 142, 


i % Accurac 500 009 
Sexed Chicks ) Be . Putters Males | Pullets Males Pultet! ales 
Besred. ‘White 3g OPENPR seececees $12.90 $ 9.40|$63.25 $45.75|$124.00 $ 39.00 
Wyandottes, Butt Orplgtons cccccccccce 12.90 8.90} 63-25 43.25} 124.00 384.00 
. L. Wyandottes, R. C. cccccccce m ° : = a a 
White Orpi ne, White Glante 13-90 14.90] 68.25 73-25} 134-00 144.00 
Golden But péinorcas. - perpen nae iene 17-90 6.90| 88.25 33-25] 174.00 64.00 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns eeowee 2 4.90! 78-25 23-25| 154.00 44.00 


(ALL PRICES PREPAID)—ADD 25c TO ALL ORDERS LESS THAN 100 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





























the laying qualities of our flocks. At the World’s Fair,Chicago, 


s 










months. We have been egg bred, easily raised chicks 
getting 20 to 22 dozen at moderate prices. 

eggs ° day since Sept. 

, and cars ° 

home pay cage me ‘450 Do Your Own Chick Sexing NEW 
adoz. Feed costs run Special FREE booklet explains 

$2.50 a day, netting us | how you cam save over 2c per 
$40 week for our work,” | Dullet by doing your own sexing 








THE GREAT MONEY MAKING STRAIN 
For 19 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm to improve 
Booth Farms 
had championship Trio of pens both years. In the past 7 years in competi- 
tion with the best breeders from every part of the U.S., our birds have won 
Rova W.Booru| 949 awards and cups at national laying contests. All these hens were raised 


on our own breeding farm. Thousandsof their sis- 

$40 per WEEK Net Income ters and daughters are used in our AAA flocks, 
From your AAA chicks, I have 400 ex- Over 17,000 poultry raisers order from us every 
cellent pullets that began laying at 4% year because they know they will get dependable, Ini 


10 VARIETIES “gees 


LOW 
R. B. McCord, Georgia. and then have the cockerels free. PRICES 


OTH FARMS, Box 720, Clinton, Mo- 























Our Famous Blooded Chicks from the World's finest Bloodlines have no 

















eg 
our BIG FREE 4 Color Poultry Book. 100% 


production, large quick maturing broilers, insure highest profit. Order NOW. 
live arrival guaranteed. PRICES 





superior. Sensational 
. or send for 
PREPAID. 








AA-Select AAA-Exhibitio 

«tists, AMAZING LOW PRICES $e gin gh, so 
“9 ull, r. orns, eavy i-cwabadeaane e ° .  - 

— 7:58 $3725 © 2:89 32:88 


Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyan., Anconas.. 
Buff Orps., Buff, & Wh. Minorcas, N.H.; 42.50 8:38 41:38 
47. 10.50 51. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey White Giants... 9. 





Hatched in 
World’s Largest 
‘s 


Incubator: 


All Bloodtested 








see eeeeeeeere Pee eeereeseeesseesere 


EPT. 112, 





“LOUISVILLE, KY. (Formerly Crandall, Ind.) | 



















next fall are made now. Plan today to get 


EGG PROF ITsS™ 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


They are Bred right, Hatched right, Priced right. Your choice of White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Giants and Cornish. Write today for prices and free feed offer. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51, Bristol, Va-Tenn. 













Our careful breeding work and flock inspection assure quality. Every chick from U. 8. 
Approved stock, inspected under authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 
All stock B.W.D. blood tested by stained antigen method and reactors removed. 
Only eggs weighing 23 ounces per dozen or more used. 

ORDER EARLY — OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT. 
Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. Write for illustrated catalog and 1937 
prices. Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish. Also started chicks. Write today. 


D. D. SLADE, Owner. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, = 322 w. Fourth st., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 












































KENTUCKY HATCHERY CHICKS PAY PROFITS 
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Let’s Get Out of Debt 


By ALBERT S. GOSS 
Land Bank Commissioner, FCA 


By B%.. get out of debt.” 

That is a slogan which I would 
like to see placed on the wall of every 
Grange hall or other rural meeting 
place in America. The farm loan 
system is a system to provide credit 
where necessary but its central 
thought is getting out of debt. Had 
every farmer in America been able 
to see the results of too much debt 
as I have seen them, had they seen 
the distress which followed carrying 
heavy debts during the days of de- 
pression as I saw them, there would 
be a concerted effort to get out of 
debt that would soon put American 
agriculture on a very much sounder 
basis. Debt is all right to enable a 
borrower to acquire a farm or to 
increase his production but debt 
should be entered into only with the 
greatest care and, in my judgment, 
should be avoided if the farmer can 
reasonably get on without it. 


Getting out of debt brings us to 
the question of getting into debt. 
One of the greatest dangers that 
American agriculture faces is the 
danger of land _ inflation. The 
memory of results of the recent land 
inflation should be so fresh in our 
minds that it should not be necessary 
for me to mention it, but many 
have already forgotten. Farm land 


should never be priced at more than 
it can pay interest on. Inflated land 
values mean higher interest, higher 
taxes, and higher operating costs, 
and when once these are advanced 
it is almost impossible to get them 
reduced. 


During the year 1933 when land 
values were far below normal it 
took a lot of nerve for the Farm 
Credit Administration to lend on the 
basis of normal. In some cases we 
loaned as much money as the market 
value of the farm at that time, but 
this policy enabled thousands to 
keep their farms and was the great- 
est factor in stabilizing land values 
on a normal basis. It took nerve 
then. It’s going to take backbone 
from now on to stand upon normal 
but we are going to do it. 

For example, in some tobacco areas 
farmers have been enjoying un- 
usual crops and prices and land 
speculators are trying to convince us 
that these prices are normal and will 
continue for all time. We solicit 
the support of all farm organiza- 
tions and all thinking farmers in 
avoiding the dangers and disasters 
which follow inflated land values. 
I think the farm organizations can 
render a real service in an unending 
campaign against land inflation. 


Meet the Real Dorothy Dix 


(Continued from page 10) 


lady and now I sit at home every night 
alone. 
Dear Miss Dix: 

You helped me to get my husband; 
please, please help me to get along with 
him! 

Dear Miss Dix: 

I have a tall and willowy figure, Titian 
red hair, a beautiful complexion, and a 
great deal of personal magnetism. My 
fiance is a fine man, well-to-do, intelligent, 
of high moral character, and worships the 
ground I walk on. Everything is as it 
should be except that I have false teeth. 
Shall I tell my fiance before I marry him 
or shall I wait and let him discover it? 

Dorothy’s answer: “Marry the man 
and keep your mouth shut.” 

Dear Miss Dix: 

My husband keeps telling me to go to 
hell. Have I a legal right to take the 
children? 

Letters of this character are never 
printed, nothing from which people 
might imagine that Dorothy was 
poking fun, for then they wouldn’t 
open their hearts so freely. 


Some of our ultrasophisticates may 
regard her column as old-fashioned 
but never have I come into contact 
with a woman more alertly up-to- 
the-minute, none who with such dis- 
cerning eyes looks at the facts of 
modern life. A fact is a fact, and she 
reckons with actual conditions rath- 
er than with theories. 

One evening Dorothy wore her 
best gown to a reception in Manila 
and looked perfectly stunning. “Miss 
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Dix,” an admiring American officer 
said, “do you realize that you are 

. a . . . 3” 
molding the Filipino’s social ideas? 


“No, General. How so?” 


Then he offered proof that these 
far-away Filipinos look to Dorothy 
as the last word in correct behavior. 
In Mexico, too, her influence is pow- 
erful. She appeals to young people, 
and Latin youth is struggling to 
break its ancient fetters. Aristocratic 
senoritas rebel at prison bars and at 
never being permitted to speak to 
any cavalier except in the presence 
of their duennas. Girls want to go 
out with boys and boys with girls so 
as to become slightly acquainted be 
fore they yoke up for life. 


Dorothy now is settled at home 
again in New Orleans the Beloved, 
to her the City of Jewels. On pleasant 
Fridays a good car whisks her away 
80 miles to Pass Christian where her 
beautiful villa faces the Gulf of Mex 
ico within a few hundred yards of 
the spot on which Mrs. Nicholson 
discovered the downhearted Eliza 
beth Meriwether. 


Motorists who whirl along a pe 
fect road may sometimes spy D& 
wide-brimmed hat, her garden gloves 
and trowel as she digs among he 
flowers. No stranger glimpsing her 
unpretentious figure would guess 
that Dorothy Dix earns an income 
such as few executives in big business 
are able to command. 
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\ HEN layers are fed pellets in- 

stead of fine mash, lights are 
not necessary to stimulate egg pro- 
duction. We make this positive 
statement after feeding an all-mash 
ration in pellet form for more than 
two years. Pellets also make it un- 
necessary to feed moist mash to 
stimulate production. 


Lights are used to give the birds 
a longer working day in which to 
consume more feed. This was neces- 
sary for greatest winter egg produc- 
tion because it takes so much longer 
for a bird to fill its crop with fine 
mash, and with mash in this form 
the birds may go to roost with an 
empty or partly empty crop. This 
is not true with pellets, as a bird can 
fill its crop in a few minutes. The 
difference in the time required for 
birds to eat pellets compared with 
fine mash is astonishing. 


Our breeders, which are kept out- 
side, spend very little time at the feed 
hoppers because they can fill their 
crops with pellets at once. Before 
we began feeding pellets the hens 
were eating a good part of the time, 
simply because they had to, to get 
enough to eat. It is very noticeable 
that when pellets are fed it is un- 
usual to find birds eating. But when 
the fine mash is fed it is unusual 
not to find birds eating. Pellets not 
only insure a full crop for the night, 
but a full crop during the day also, 
and this means that the birds lay 
more eggs than otherwise. 


We feed pellets to our battery 





“Jane’s ‘Daily Reminder’ is sure 
getting results lately.” 


Opportunities 


OUR truckers in the Carolinas 

major in the growing of English 
peas, snapbeans, lima beans, cucum- 
bers, and Irish potatoes. Some sec- 
tions grow cabbage, asparagus, 
squash, cocozelle or Italian n.arrow 
squash, green corn, strawberries, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, broccoli, 
tadishes, spinach, turnips, peppers, 
Carrots, beets, collards, onions, dew- 

Tries, and blueberries. 

_ But there are as yet few plantings 
In the South of the following vege- 
tables:—Globe artichokes, brussels 
sprouts, Swiss chard, cauliflower, 
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Pellet Peeding of P oultry 
Keeps birds full, day O14 night 


By EDWARD H. JOHNSON 


birds three times a day, with an ex- 
tra feeding half an hour or so before 
sundown. The purpose of this ex- 
tra feeding is to enable all birds that 
have cleaned their troughs by this 
time to eat a little more if they wish 
and to have a little feed in their 
troughs early in the morning. At the 
three regular feedings each bird is 
given a small or medium-sized hand- 
ful of pellets if she needs it. That 
is, if her trough is empty she is given 
a little more feed than otherwise. 
But each bird has to clean her trough 
at least once a day. 


As with birds kept in flocks, when 
a fine mash is fed, battery birds also 
eat a good part of the day. This 
means almost one continuous meal, 
instead of three, and is simply be- 
cause they have to eat often to get 
enough. And this in turn is because 
a fine mash is difficult for a bird to 
eat. Feed in this form is unnatural 
for birds. In feeding pellets we are 
only getting back to nature, because 
the natural feed for a bird is granu- 
lar in form, with the exception of 
green feed. Even a fine mash was 
mostly grain before it was processed. 

Now in feeding cage birds in the 
above manner most of them will eat 
their meal in from one to three min- 
utes. But caged birds differ some- 
what in this respect. Some will not 
empty their troughs from one feed- 
ing time to another. If there were 
competition for the feed, probably 
all caged birds would eat their meals 
at once. But the point is that, as 
mentioned before, it is possible for a 
bird to fill its crop with pellets in 
from one to three minutes. If this 
is doubted, consider how long it 
takes a bird to fill up on whole corn. 
Pellets are eaten just as quickly. 

These things being true, it is very 
easy to understand that birds fed 
pellets go to roost with full crops, 
making lights or any other forcing 
method not only unnecessary but a 
needless expense. We have had a 
good many birds that laid at the rate 
of 200 to 300 eggs per year, and in 
the shortest and coldest days of the 
year at that. 


for Truckers 


Chinese or celery cabbage, water 
cress, eggplant; Des Moines, acorn, 
or table queen squash; endive, kale, 
mustard, kohlrabi, leek, okra, pars- 
ley, parsnip, and salsify. 

It is possible that a few experienced 
truck growers with good soil and 
ample family labor might specialize 
in some of the rarer vegetables and 
by careful attention to the niceties 
in preparation and packaging for 
market might build a_ substantial 
business through reliable connections 
in the central markets with a high- 
class restaurant and hotel trade. 


GROW, YOU LITTLE RASCAL! 


It’s now March—and your owner wants you on the nest—laying 
profitable fall eggs— by October! You’ll have to hustle to make it. 

Feed alone (no matter how good) may not put you on the nest 
in early fall. It takes minerals to make bone and egg capacity 
and cover you with feathers. It also takes conditioning prop- 
erties, appetizers, and blood builders. Pan-a-min supplies these 
extra things that are often lacking in feed. That is why our 
Pan-a-min chicks average 24% more eggs by December first 
than those that are deprived of this extra help. 

So a good ration p/us Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min will put pro- 
duction-bred chicks on the nest in early fall. We recommend that 
Pan-a-min be mixed right in the mash—3 lbs. to 100 lbs. mash. 
The cost will be almost negligible. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 


RESEARCH FARM TESTED 








KILL LICE—The simplest way to kill lice is to use Dr. 
Hess Liquid Louse Killer. You spread it on your roost with 


the handy rubber spreader that comes with each bottle. Its 
nicotine fumes kill lice while birds are roosting. A highly 
concentrated, quality product—costs only 1/6c to 1/3c per 

















FAMOUS CHIX 


bird to delouse your flock. 
Mrs. Atz Guarantees 


AL Seer 


Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them. 


Thousands for immediate delivery; Sexed or Unsexed as 
you like them. Flocks Bloodtested for B.W.D. and Typhoid, 
fall of 1936, the most dreaded disease in baby chicks. 

Reds, (White Wyandottes, extra special), White, Barred 
and Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons . . . White, Black & Buff 
Minorcas, Silver Laced; Blues; and Giants; New Hampshires, 
Golden Buff, Big English White, Beautiful Dark Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas, and Heavy As- 
sorted. Heavy Breed Cockerels, $6.95 and $7.45. English 
Leghorn Cockerels, 3c. Assorted Light Cockerels, 2'2c. 


SEXED 90% ACCURACY — and REMEMBER 
WE SEX ONLY OUR VERY BEST GRADE 


WRITE for our big catalog that beautifully illustrates our 
breeds that we hatch, also prices and our livability guar- 
antee. Prices are rock-bottom. 14 Smiths overloaded that 
hold 65,000 eggs each. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES, Box 17, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


‘'S CHICKS 





ust 
LIVE! Any losses Ist 2 weeks replaced at }4 price! 3. We antee 
100' oi delivery snywhere in the U.S. Vigorous, healthy chicks from free- 
range flocks that are stronger, healthier, because they are on free range almost the x 
% —have extra months of sunshine, fresh air, green eed. Also chicks from pedigreed axing 
Bloodtested. Accredited. Ask about our Easy Purchase Plan—$1 books order. Prompt service. ite 
See for FREE eye-opening catalog now. CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box 114, Montrose, Mo. 


EY BACK! Calhoun’s 6-week pure-bred guarantee 
4, FOUR ey chicks not according to agreement. *2. Calhoun’s Chicks 
M 
year aroun: 
matings. 











PROTECT THEIR HEALTH WITH 
DR. SALSBURY'S 


PHEN-O-SAL 


TABLETS 
Give your chicks a better chance 


this year! From the very first day, 
protect their health with Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Phen-O-Sal Tablets in the 
drinking water. The medicinal fluid 
thus formed is taken into the chicks’ 
intestines every time they drink. 
There it checks infection, the cause 
of most bowel troubles. And in case 
of inflammation, it brings soothing 
relief to sore tissues. 


In addition to this, Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets furnish blood-building ele- 
ments that help to improve the 
health of your chicks and build up 
their strength and vitality. That 
leads to faster growth and develop- 
ment as broilers or early layers. 


So take good care of your baby 
chicks. Start them off on the road 
to profits with Dr. Salsbury’s Phen- 
O-Sal Tablets. Get a package at 
once from the hatcheryman, drug- 
gist, feed or produce dealer who dis- 
plays the emblem below. 

Dr. Salsbury’s new 96-page Poul- 
FREE °° Health Manual. Fully illus- 
trated in natural colors. One of the most 
complete books on poultry diseases ever 
offered to poultry raisers. Get a FREE 
copy from your local Dr. Salsbury dealer. 





DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Under personal direction of Dr. J. E. Salsbury, 
Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Health. 
725 Water Street Charles City, lowa 


Dr. Salsbury's 
* POULTRY HEALTH 
SERVICE STATION 


Take your Poultry Troubles to the 

Dealer Who Displays this Emblem. 

He Is a Member of Our Nation-wide 
Poultry Health Service. 


There [sa DR. SALSBURY 


PREPARATION for EVERY 
POULTRY HEALTH NEED! 


J a J E WITH SUNSHINE CHICKS 


200,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 
By popular demand we are again 
2 a iCK offering 25 Ibs. of Starting Mash 
FREE with each 100 chicks. SUN- 
SHINE CHICKS have been Bred 
RIGHT—for Large Size and Egg 
Blood 
Tested Flocks. 14-Day Livability 
Guarantee. We pay the postage. 
Write for FREE Calendar-Catalog and Low Prices. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, Box 331, Corydon, Ind. 








Production. 18 Breeds from 














SAVE MONE Y—ORDER 
MILFORD CHICKS NOW 

oo OO e Only one grade—the best .. . only 
——= one price—the lowest. 14 Popular 


Varieties. Personally selected flock 
C.0.D. Per 100 of 2,500 breeders. SEXED 


CHICKS, Poults, Ducklings. 
Any Variety js0 Cockereis, $3.00 per 100. Get 
Free Literature and Low Prices 
ox M, 
Milford, Indiana. 


SEXED “ki. CHIX 





TODAY! Write B 
MILFORD FARM HATCHERY 
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Essentials in Raising Geese 


Study your market before starting 





By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry Department, Georgia College of Agriculture 


RODUCTION of geese has stead- 

ily declined in the South but in- 
creased in the North Central States. 
This is evidently due to the fact that 
geese do not respond to artificial meth- 
ods of incubation and brooding and 
also that geese sell at a lower price 
than chickens. The best markets for 
geese are the cities with a large for- 
eign-born population. 


There are several varieties of geese. 
Most of these varieties originated 
from the old gray goose. The most 
popular variety is the Toulouse. Oth- 
er varieties include African, Canada, 
Chinese, and Egyptian. There is no 
market for geese before they reach 
maturity. A young green goose is 
one in which the goose has reached 
adult plumage for the first time. 


In some of the Northwestern 
States geese are specially fattened 
and marketed at a premium. The 
system of fattening is to either con- 
fine these geese in a lot and feed 
them on corn or pen them and feed 
them noodles. Noodles are made of 
flour and wheat by-products and are 
cut in lengths of about 24% to 34% 
inches. Feeding is done by hand and 
since this is tedious the geese have to 
bring a special price. 

Since geese are great grass eaters 
and can pick up most of their living, 
they can be carried on a farm where 
there is plenty of pasture. Some of 
our farmers keep geese to graze their 
cotton fields. The geese do not hurt 
cotton but keep grass cleaned out. 


Strong Birds for Mating 


Strong, thrifty birds should be se- 
lected for mating. It is hard to dis- 
tinguish the sex. Usually the gander 
is larger and coarser than the goose 
and his voice is shrill. The safest way 
to determine sex is to examine the 
sexual organs. Mate one gander to 
two or three geese. It is advisable to 
feed the geese during the laying sea- 
son to increase their egg production. 
A good laying mash will serve for 
this purpose. When the geese start 
laying the eggs should be removed 
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from the nest and protected until you 
are ready to set them. 

Usually about 35 days are required 
to incubate goose eggs. Using hens 
or geese, be sure that the mother hen 
is in good condition and a regular 
system of feeding is followed. It is 
advisable to dust the hen with a good 
insect powder before putting the 
eggs under her. If a chicken hen is 
used for incubation, set from three 
to seven eggs, depending on size of 
hen. A goose can cover from 10 to 
15 eggs safely. The hen cannot turn 
the eggs; you will have to turn them 
for her. If nest is in a damp place it 
will not be necessary to sprinkle the 
eggs with warm water but if the nest 
is dry sprinkling should begin at end 
of first week. 


Grass for Goslings 


After goslings are hatched out they 
should be fed bread and milk; crack- 
ed corn is also good. Start early to 
feed green succulent grass. When 
goslings are about three weeks old 
they will be able to take care of them- 
selves if grass is abundant, without 
supplying any additional feed. Grain 
can be fed successfully until goslings 
are six weeks old. 

It is best to keep the mother hen 
confined to a coop and let the goslings 
range at will. After they become 
larger they will be able to take care 
of themselves. 

Unless you can develop a market 
which will pay a premium for fatten- 
ed geese, it will be better to market 
the geese without any special feed- 
ing. Any geese that you raise from 
geese in their first laying year should 
be sold. Geese that are kept over 
for breeders should be raised from 
geese that are two or three years old. 


In locating markets, it is advisable 
to work the Jewish trade, and in the 
larger cities where there is a heavy 
population of European people, you 
will find a better demand for geese. 

Editor’s Note.—More detailed informa- 
tion about goose raising may be found in 
Farmer's Bulletin 762, “Goose Raising.” 
Copies are available from the Office of In- 
formation, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 











Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. Rhodes’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses raising baby 
chicks. Read her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks so thought ] 
would tell my experience. My chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for a 50c box of Walko Tablets. 
They’re just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. I raised 7) 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs, 
Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of 
infection in the drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply 
of pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs. Drinking water often becomes 
infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your entire flock 
and cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don't 
wait until you lose half your chicks. Use 
preventive methods, Give Walko Tablets 
in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell and you won't 
lose one where you have lost dozens 
before. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply deal- 
er. Give them in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. Sat- 
isfy yourself as have thousands of others 
who depend on Walko Tablets year after 
year in raising their little chicks. You 
buy Walko Tablets entirely at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find them the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer can not supply you. 
Price 50c and $1.00. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 296 Waterloo, Iowa 








ATZ “BLUE MOUND” CHICKS 


Say It With Quality. Atz’ Famous 
Day Old Pullets and Cockerels, 15 v8 
rieties, make more money. Atz’ AA 
Grade Famous English Type 8. C¢. 
White Leghorns, Anconas, Buff of 


Brown Leghorns, Heavy Assorted, $6.95 


per 100; Atz’ Barred or White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, $7.45 per_100. New 
Hampshires, Orpingtons, Buff and 


Black Minorcas, Blue Andalusians, 
$7.95 for Utility Grade; $8.70 for Su- 
perior Grade. Special Assorted, $4.00 
per 100 up. Ask for Free Catalog. 
Atz “Blue Mound” Hatchery 
Box N, Milltown, Ind. 


ONE DROP 


of Bourbon Poultry Medicine 
in water for EACH CHICK 
helps bring them thru first 6 weeks. Pennsy!- 
vania poultryman says: ‘Could never — 
more thaa half of my baby chicks. Have ? 
been using Bourbon Poultry Medicine: lor 
three years and seldom lose a chick. ois 
by thousands for 32 years. $1 size ma! es | 
gallons medicine. At druggists, or by iy. 


Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, 


e 

TRAIL’S END 

Certified Blood 

Tested Superior 

Quality Bred gepuee 
Dependable Chicks of Unquestionable Quality. 
300-Egg blood Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Broule 
Chicks. Chicks, $6.99 per hundred up. 4 
Write for Free information and Low hag? 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, 


























id 
WEAVER’S SUPERIOR ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
Stronger and more easily raised. No orders held UD. eggs. 
bred. Antigen tested for B.W.D., and from 23-02. Prepald. 
Ship Mondays and Thursdays. 100% Live delivery, 5 ; 
Large 8S. C, English White Leghorns .. $10.00 pe 
B’d Rocks; R. I. Reds; Bf., Br. & Blk. Leg- 50 per 100 
horns; Wh, & Blk. Minoreas; Anconas. $10.50 Pee 5 
Heavy Mixed (No Leghorns)—$8.00. Light Mixes fot 
On orders under 100, add le per chick; over 100, is cross’ 
price list and catalog showing other grades, breéit, & 
breeds sexed. Sexed Chicks, Turkeys, and Ducklings. 
2 Books Orders. 


$2. B ia. 
Weaver Electrie Hatchery, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Virgin 
— bi 








ELLERVILLE opi 


kJ Parent stock blood - tested. Lar 
type White Leghorns, $6.75; Wher 
@ and Barred Rocks, R. I. RB hing 
N. H. Rode, 2. zs veers hate 
experience. Circular Free. . 
Lauver, Prop., BoxF, McAlisterville, Pa. 
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HE national poultry improve- 

ment plan is a systematic attempt 
to improve the general efficiency of 
poultry flocks in this country. The 
plan was developed over a period of 
ten years by representative breeders, 
hatcherymen, and poultry leaders. 
Finally on July 1, 1935, it became 
operative and is being administered 
cooperatively by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and an official state 
agency in each participating state. 


The three principal objectives of 
the plan are: 


1. To improve the production and 
breeding qualities of poultry. 





2. To reduce losses from pullorum 
disease, commonly called bacillary 
white diarrhea, among chicks and 
breeding stock. 

3. To identify authoritatively the 
breeding stock, hatching eggs, and 
chicks with respect to quality by de- 
scribing them in terms uniformly 
accepted in all parts of the U.S. 


Four Breeding Stages 


There are four breeding stages in 
the plan, each representing a more 
advanced step in breed improve- 
ment:— 

U.S. Approved, U.S. Certified, U. 
§. Record of Performance, U.S. Reg- 
ister of Merit. 

U.S. Approved flocks shall meet 
the following requirements:— 

1. Females shall be rigidly and 
thoroughly selected once each year 
for constitutional vigor and for egg 
production, such selected females to 
combine Standardbred and produc- 
tion qualities to a reasonably high 
degree. 

2. Males shall be from U.S. Ap- 
proved flocks or better and shall be 
selected especially for constitutional 
vigor and standard qualities. 


3. The selection of the Hocks shall 
be approved by an official state in- 
Spector. 

All birds selected for U.S. Approv- 
ed flocks shall be banded at time of 
selection with sealed and numbered 
leg bands. Birds rejected shall have 
their tails clipped and leg bands re- 
moved and shall be kept separate 
from the breeding flocks or sold im- 
mediately. Only one breed shall be 
‘cpt on a farm unless provision is 
made to keep breeds and eggs com- 
pletely separated. 


Before a hatchery offers for sale 

S. Approved chicks, at least one- 
third of the flocks supplying eggs to 
the hatchery shall be inspected and 
‘pproved by an official inspector. 


In the Certified breeding stage, the 
, owner is required to use males 
senown breeding. In other words, 
vd Certified flocks shall be mated 
; ‘S. Record-of-Performance males 
re of US. Record-of-Performance 
males with yearly records of 200 or 
more eggs. 


US. Certified eggs shall come 
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from U.S. Certified flocks and shall 
weigh at least 1 11-12 ounces each 
and average at least 24 ounces per 
dozen. U.S. Certified chicks shall be 
hatched only from U.S. Certified 
eggs and in U.S. Certified hatcheries. 

The U.S. Record-of-Performance, 
or U.S.R.O.P., recognizes the indi- 
vidual performance of females 
through their trapnest records and 
males through the individual per- 
formance of their dams. The Rec- 
ord-of-Performance stage is especial- 
ly important because it is from these 
breeders that males must be produc- 


ed to mate with U‘S. Certified flocks. 


A U.S.R.O.P. breeder is one oper- 
ating a poultry breeding plant under 
official state supervision. His flock 
shall be trapnested at regular inter- 
vals throughout the year. 


Female Requirements 


1. Each female must lay 200 or 
more eggs during the first laying 
year, averaging at least 24 ounces per 
dozen for pullets and 25 ounces for 
yearling or older hens. 

2. All females of white egg varie- 
ties laying tinted eggs shall be re- 
moved from U.S.R.O.P. flocks. 

3. All females shall be of at least 
qualifying body weight for the breed. 


4. All birds qualifying for U.S.R. 
O.P. females shall be banded with 
a U.S.R.O.P. sealed and numbered 
leg band. 


Male Requirements 
1. They shall have passed the final 


individual inspection of an official 
state inspector not earlier than six 
months of age. 

2. They shall possess strong con- 
stitutional vigor and shall be good 
representatives of the breed. 


3. They shall be banded with U.S. 
R.O.P. official sealed and numbered 
leg bands when passed by inspector. 

U.S.R.O.P. breeding pens shall be 
comprised of only U.S.R.O.P. fe- 
males mated to U.S.R.O.P. males out 
of U.S.R.O.P. females with mini- 
mum records of 225 eggs and sired 


by a U.S.R.O.P. male. 


U.S.R.O.P. hatching eggs shall 
come only from U.S.R.O.P. breeding 
pens, and shall weigh at least two 
ounces each and at least 25 ounces 
per dozen. U.S.R.O.P. chicks shall 
come only from U.S.R.O.P. eggs. 
The chicks from each female shall be 
hatched separately in pedigree bas- 
kets or sacks and shall be banded in- 
dividually at time of removal from 
pedigree baskets or sacks with official 
sealed and numbered wing bands. 


The U.S. Register of Merit or 
fourth breeding stage is commonly 
called U.S.R.O.M. and is in reality 
a continuation of the U.S.R.O.P. 
breeding stage. In this most advanc- 
ed stage recognition is given to those 
U.S.R.O.P. males and females which 
prove their breeding worth by trans- 
mitting desired qualities to a large 
proportion of their offspring. 
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Crop-Solid" PELLETS Put the 


Starch. in Chicks 


Mash and Ordinary Pellets 
leave-Crop so fast little Starch 
in feed can be turned into 
STRENGTH and ENERGY! 





pO ee of 


Starch in “(hop-Sotia"” 
Pellets begins to digest in 
the Crop, Flooding the Chicks 
with STRENGTH and ENERGY 


GROW STRONGER CHICKS and halt mounting poultry mortality! 


Starch makes energy. Chicks need 
it. More than 50% of chick starter 
is starch. But starch must change 
to sugar before chicks can absorb 
it. Nature meant this change to 
begin in the crop. 

Unless you feed Pratts “CROP- 


SOLID” Pellets, . the only 
starter that digests Nature’s Way, 


the feed is simply soaked up by 
the chick’s body, . . not lost in 
the droppings. 

That’s why “CROP-SOLID” 
Pellet-fed chicks are stronger and 
grow faster. 

Send coupon with 5c today for 
educational booklet on the “CROP- 
SOLID” Pellet Feeding System. 
















. « - much starch may be lost in 
the droppings. 


It is easy to see why! 


Mash and ordinary pellets 
quickly form a pasty mass in the 
crop and soon rush on through the 
gizzard into the intestines. 


True, the intestines change some 
of the starch to sugar. But they 
can’t do their work and the work 
of the crop, too. Soon they may 
be overworked and much of the 
starch (energy) in the feed will 
then pass out in the droppings, 
- « « wasted! 





Get a $2.25 Suit of 
A 4 LEE Overalls 
for 50c! 


In order to introduce 
Pratts Buttermilk 
“CROP-SOLID” 
Baby Chick Pellets 
and Pratts Buttermilk 
“CROP-SOLID” 
Growing Pellets to 
thousands of new 
customers, we offer 
a $2.25 suit of na- 






ti 11 advertised 
“CROP-SOLID” Pellets pre- LEE eacatee ro 
vent this loss of energy. Through poultrymen using 


these feeds, for 
only 50c. 
Write today for 
full details 


an exclusive process (patent ap- 
plied for) Pratts Pellets are made 
so they stay solid in the crop for 
considerable time, . . . much like 
grain. 

Crop heat and digestive juices 
change much of the starch to 
sugar. In the gizzard the softened, | 
partly digested food particles are | 
more easily pulverized into a_ | 
pulpy mass which the intestines | 
can digest efficiently. | 

1 
| 
| 











PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 402, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 enclose 5¢ for which please send me interest- 
ing, educational booklet on the “‘CROP-SOLID” 
Pellet Feeding System. Also tell me how to 
get a $2.25 suit of Lee Overalls for 50c. 


zx i AE pc ee pig epeee 
The intestines are not over- 


worked. Energy and strength in 















Every breeder tested for Pullorum Disease by the stained 
= antigen method. All breeders from which SOUTHLAND CHICKS 
'~ come are carefully selected for health, breeding, and laying qualities, 

Hundreds of satisfied customers give us repeated orders each year. 
This should be satisfactory evidence that SOUTHLAND CHICKS give 
\ — satisfaction. We are now booking orders for January and later delivery 
on Baby Chicks, of the following breeds: S. C. White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, 
S. C. Reds, and White Wyandottes. 

100% Live Delivery Guaranteed and Postage Paid. Write for Prices. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM and HATCHERY, Inc., Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 
CUT 


FREE BIG rac: CHICK BOOK 


Save up to 3c PER CHICK. As WORLD’S LARGEST producers we 
i} Can save you money. All leading breeds. Also hybrids and sexed chicks. 
HATCHING DAILY. Write today for big FR catalog, contains news 
of our new world’s br record and other egg contest winnings, 66 
pictures, 19 approved feed formulas, many facts, a real chick raising guide. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 684, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 





























They grow fast and lay early because the 
Scientifically 
All breeders 
Liberal 


Riverside Baby Chicks are Money Makers. 
breeding is back of each chick. 18 Leading breeds. Very reasonable prices. 
hatched in Mammoth Electric Incubators in the South's largest hatchery. 
carefully and rigidly culled, inspected and bloedtested by li d inspectors. 
guarantee, backed by 20 years of service to thousands of satisfied customers. 

We Pay Postage—Guarantee 100% Live Delivery. Write for Free Catalog. 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY, Box E, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











coving North 


and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
references, 


and whole number, 
Give two good 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








State Plainly 
what editions 
you wish 






SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 











Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Ms “eae . at oh Rg Va. 13c a word 
Mississippi Valley.. 160,000 Miss., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee. 125,000 Ky., we “Va, Mia. ie? o. "Tenn. 8c a word 
= — -Florida..... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida......... 10¢ a word 
i na Wig wath Sule 175,900 Texas and So. Oklahoma....... 10c a word 
ALL TIVE EDITIONS 850,000 Bg eee ere reer 45c a word 








Display Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 


$7.50 per inch 
$10.00 per: inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$45.00 per inch 









DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADs 








preceding the month of publication. 





Your ad set in larger type is more dig. 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 








SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. 











Farms for Sale 


Out! — World’s greatest 

8 absolute ly ne W bargains; near 

ly 2, 00 “equipped farms, ay i 
$ Card today orides Free copy 














Jone sboro —Depression 


Why Pay Rent — When you can 
of Texas at a low price 


and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 


including milo maize and katir. 
Level prairie iands—deep 


Let me. e.. you our ‘agricultural publication, 


21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 





Squipped Blue Grass Dairy 
50 Acres—Lasting stream, spring; 


. Herndon, Fairfax County, Virginia. 





For Sale—V aluable lf 50- Acre Briel and Dark Tobacco 


: t For. te AE and 
Conimuntcats with H. S 





fences ; 23 miles east Richmond. Can be made profitable. 


22 Kensington Avenue, Richmond, 





Catalog Virginia Farm BargainsBlue grass section. 


Samuels, “Orange, Virginia. 





Hundreds of Farms -~ Free Catalog. 











NOTICE: —-IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
advertiser quotes a 
This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


charges unless the 











Massey’s Garden Book now ready—A new gittion. aoe: 
oughly revised by Horticultural Editor L. Niv 
114-page book chock full 
gardener can afford to be without. 
pose age 25e; cloth binding, 75c, postpaid. 
der to, Massey’s Garden Book, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


of information no Geuthers 
Price per copy: Paper 


Ww onderful assortment. 


. Gladiolus- Mixed Gladiolus, 
size, $1. 00, postpaid. 








Mrs. Gontie Ray. Greensburg, oe Reg 


\ Beautiful Dahlias—8 Giants, 


fale a Pang Tomato 


Frostproof Cabbage — Jersey, 
Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch, Marion Market, 


Charleston Wakefield, 


Onions—Crystal Wax, 
Sweet Spanish — Postpaid: 
0, $2. 15; express prepaid, 6,000, 
$3. 50; Jae. ye A “6, 00 crate, $2.00. Sweet Potatoes, 


Certified—Naney pall, Porto Rico, Red Velvet; 


collect, $1. ‘25, 1,000. PeppetHuby King, World Beat. 
Cayenne; He! 100. Soe Purple, Black Beauty— 


. Farrier Plant Company, Omaha, Poxas. 





Genuine Supoesed, Government Inspected, and Treated 
> 
n 


ite Yam and Early Triumph Potato Plants—$1.50, 
Nigger Killer rene. 


ak 
, 1,000, California Wonder, Pimiento, Royal King, 


and “Buil Nose Pepper; Beauty Eggplants—35c, 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Ten-Day Guarantee—Free Catalog for Particulars 
Play safe—Order from old reliable firm. Flood Sufferers 
deduct 10% from these prices. Order now giving date 
wanted. Frostproof, also Spring yabbage Jersey and 






Charleston Wakefiek ‘ Cc ‘ope nhagen, Golden Acre, Firsto- 
head (new)——Prepaid: 200, 65c; 500, 98c; 1,000, $1.55, 
Collect: 1,000, 7 600 or more, 60¢c 1,000. Onions— 
Bermuda, Cry White or Yellow—Prepaid: 300, 


1,000, 60¢; 
tate Certifie —Indi- 


ystal Wax, 
55e; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Collect: 
more, 50c 1,000. Tomato Plants, 
ana Baltimore, Stone, Earliana, 















Bear, Bonny Best, Marglobe, Pritchard—-200, 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000 or over, $1.25 thou- 
sand. Canners’ Special 8-inch. plants, $2.00 eae nd, 
express collect Sweet Potato—8-ihch size, selected 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico—Prepaid: 500, 1,000, 
$2.00. Collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 or more, 25 per 
1,000. "Pepper: Pimiento, Ruby King, California Won 


der, Bull Nose, 
$1.00; 500, 1,000, $2.50. 
large, sweet 100, $2.00, 
Farms, Hawesville, Ky., 


tigi Cayenne—Postpaid: 100, 65c; 200, 

Rosa’s Pride, new, very 
postpaid. Ohio River Plant 
and Ray City, Georgia. 


Millions of Quality Vegetable Plants, Wholesale - -Ship- 
ped ¢.0.d. tal Wax, Bermuda Onion—5,000 lots, 60c; 
per 1,000, Tomato, Marglobe, Greater’ Baltimore 
5,000 lots, 7 per 1,000, $1.00. Certified Sweet Po- 
tato—Porto Rico, Maryland Golden, Big Stem Jersey— 








$1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 lots, $1.25 thousand. Pimiento 
Pepper, Bell Pepper, Ruby Wing, California Wonder— 
5,000 lots, $1.00 thousand; 1,000 lots, $2.00. Eggplants 


Florida High Bush—1,000, $2.00; 
thousand. Plants grown on my farm. 
Send your order to G le nn Dasher r, 


5,000 lots, $1.50 
Prompt service. 
Ray City, Ga. 





F rostproof Plants | 
Wakefield, Charleston 
Dutch, All Season 
arate; 


Re ady Now — Cabbag 
Wakefield, Copenhagen, Flat 
—Select varieties wanted, marked sep- 
Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 

1,000, $1.50. Express: 75e thousand: 
Onions — 100 to Hoke ret ey Yellow 
Crystal Wax—Postpaid: 200, 00, 60¢; 
1,000, 90¢; express: 60c thousand. uly v wintian To- 
mato, Potato, Peppers, Cauliflower, and Eggplants— 
April 15th. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Georgia. 





c; 500, 90e; 
5,000, $3.00. 
or White, 








Now Ready—Leading Varieties Cabbage and Onions 
Seventy-five cents per thousand; 10,000, over, 60c. Lead- 
ing varieties Tomatoes, ready April 20th, seventy-five 
cents per thousand. Pepper, ready April 20th, $2.00 per 


thousand. State inspected Porto Rico Potato, ready 
April 10th, $1.25 per thousand. Let us book your 
order. B. F. Howell Plant Company, Lakel: a 










Notice —In March issue the incorrect pr 
in ad for B. F. Howell Plant Company. Above 
correct. 


~ POTATO, PEPPER, FOMATO, 
CABBAGE, COLLARDS, ONIONS 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall POTATOES. 

California Wonder, Cayenne HOT PEP- 

PERS and Ruby King SWEET PEPPERS. 

All Leading Varieties CABBAGE and COL- 

LARDS. Bermuda and Sweet Spanish 

ONIONS. Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, and 

Bonny Best TOMA TOES. 

POTATOES—500, 75c; 1,000, $1. “i 
Postpaid: 500, $1.00: 1,000, $1.7 

CABBAGE, COLLARDS, ONIONS — 500, 
1,000, $1.00; 2,500, $2.00. Postpaid: 250, 6: 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 

TOMATO 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.: 
Postpaid: 100, 45ce; 250, 90c; 500, 1 
$1,000, $2.00. 

PEP P ERS—Postpaid: 50, 45 
1,000, $4.50. 


SHELBY PLANT FARMS, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage Plants, $1.00. 
1,000. Porto Rico Potato, $1.65, 1,000. Marglobe, Bal- 
timore, and Matchless Tomato Plants—500, 75c 25, 
1,000. Ruby King, California Wonder Pepper Plants. - 
$1.50, 1,000, or 25c, 100. Black Beauty Eggplants and 
Hot Pepper, same price as awaet: pepper. All prepaid. 








5,000, $6.2 












c; 100, 60c; 500, $2.50; 








Express collect - — Tomato, 75c, 1,000; P eppers, $1.00, 
1,000; Eggplants, $1.00, 1,000; Potato, 1.25, ,000. 
R. Chanclor, Pitts, Georgia. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—-Large, open field grown— 
60c 1,000. White Bermuda Onion Plants—75c 1,000. 
Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato Plants—75 5e 1,000. Cer- 
tified Porto Rico Potato Plants- 1,000. Ruby 
King and California Wonder Pepper. Plants - $2.00, 
1,000, or 25¢ 100; and Long Green Hot Pepper, same 
price. We grow our plants. Prompt shipment and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 








Plant Assortment-—-200 Frostproof Cabbage, 200 On- 
ions, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Peppers, 25 Cauliflower, or Egg- 
plants, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts—all postpaid, $1.00. 
Mixed as wanted, 200, 50c; 650, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 
postpaid; express collect, 5,000, $5.00. Large, tough, 
hand selected. Leading varieties. Mossed, packed in 
ventilated containers. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 

Moore’ s Vine Grown Potato Plants—Ready April 25th. 
Same quality plants grown and guaranteed this address 
for 15 years. Porto Rico, Norton Yam, Nancy Hall. 
Strong, transplanted Tomato Plants—Earliana, Marglobe, 
Brimmer, Beef Steak. Pepper Plants—Chinese Giant, 
Ruby King, Red Hot Cayenne, Pimientos. Write for 
prices so we may book your order. Moore’s Plant Gar- 
dens, 514 East Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 





Highly Improved, Gov't Inspected and Treated Plants. 
Red and Pink Porto Ricos, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, 
White Yam Potatoes—$1.50, 1,000. Break O’Day, Mar- 
globe, Stone, Baltimore, Tomatoes —$1 25, 1,000. Cali- 
fornia Wonder, Royal King, Bull Nose, and Pimiento 
Peppers; Black Beauty Eggplants—35c, 100; $°.00, 
1,000. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. A. 
Coleman, Graham, Ga, 

Quality Plants—Cabbage, Early Jersey, Copenhagen. 
Charleston, Early and Late Dutch, Allseason; Onions, 
Prizetaker, White and Yellow Bermuda—Prepaid: $1.10 
per 1,000; 3,000 up, 95c; express collect, 60c, Certified 
Porto Rico Potatoes, Yellow and Pink Skin, April and 
May Re a , Per 1,000. Tomatoes, early varieties 
$1.40. L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 














Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jerseys, Charles- 
tons, and Flat Dutch—300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, 
postpaid. Express collect: 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. 
Good plants guaranteed, Irvin Blythe, Route 2, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 





, 1,000. Prompt omett. 
faction or money refunded. 





Cabbage Plants — Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Expressed, 10,000, $7.50. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato Plants—75c thousand. 
Ruby King and California Wonder Pepper Plants—$2.00 
thousand. Also Long Green Hot Pepper Plants—$2.00 
thousand or 25c hundred. Will begin shipping all the 
above April Ist. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 

















Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand; 5 thousand, 
$5.00. Triumphs, $1.50 thousand. Tomato Plants— 
500, 75¢e; $1.00 thousand. Pepper—Ruby King and Cali- 
fornia Wonder—500, $1.00; $1.50 thousand; Hot Pepper, 
$2.00 thousand. Cabbage, Onion Plants—75c thousand. 
Orders guaranteed filled by April 15th. B. J. Morris & 
Son, Baxley. Ga. 

sarge, ” Healthy Plants- 
orto Rico, Big Stem Je 
same price—100, 35c; 500, $1 
Express collect: 1,000, $1.2 5,000, $5.50; 10,000, 
$10.00. Pepper, Eggplant—100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50, post- 
paid Ready. Prompt shipment. D. J. Harrison, 
Blackshear, Ga. 








‘ewground grown. Certified 
Potato, and Tomato—all 
5; 1,000, $1.85, postpaid. 












Guaranteed Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
Before buying plants get Fulwood’s 1937 Catalog, de- 
scribing all kinds of ve ible plants. Tells how to plant, 
spray, and care for the garden. Most complete plant cat- 
alog ever published. Save money. Write today. P. D. 
Fulwood, Dept. 107, Tifton, Ga. 

Vernons Certified Plants Be orto Rico Potatoes, 
$1.25 thousand; Marglobe, Baltimore Tomatoes, $1.00 
thousand; Ruby" King Pepper, 30c hundred; $2.00 thou- 
sand; Cabbage Plants, 50c thousand. We load trucks; 
any quantity. Quick service. Vernon Plant Co., Rocking- 
ham, Geoorgia. 








NANCY HALL, PORTO RIC : a 
POTATO PLANTS 


1,000 $1.25 2,000 $2.40 
Treated for Disease Prevention. 


LEONARD FREEMAN, 


Gleason, Tertnessee. 
Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants- 
ton, Flat 


Tivany: Gharlos= 
Dutech—Grown from Wood's Higrade Seeds, 





sown after Equinox—-300, 50c; 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.00, 
postpaid; 5,000, $3.00, expressed. Onions, Lettuce, same 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fairview Plant Farm, 


Franklin, Va. 

Millions Frostproof Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefields, Early Flat Dutch—300, 
10c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 85c, postpa ,000, $2.50; 
$5. 60, express collect. Onion Plants 5 
diate shipment. Hollywood Plant Farms, 







10,000, 





PHOGGGOS oe 


POOH 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants Leading varie. 
ties — 75e thousand. Guaranteed satisfaction, Porto 
Rico Sweet Potato Plants — $1.50 thousand. Souther 
Plant Farm, Box 512, Valdosta, Ga. 





Potato Plants—Millions Certified Pure 
Porto Rico Yams—$1.00 thousand; 10,000, 
mossed; fresh delivery aon ee acHOle 
Stokes Plant Co. , Fitzgerald, 


Ee 
and Improved 
$9.00. Roos 

guaranteed, 





—e es 

~ Leading Varieties of Cabbage and Onion Plants—300, 
40c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c, postpaid. Express: 5,000, 
$2.50; 10,000, $4.50. Guaranteed good plants, Smith: 
ferry Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 








Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato Pi; snts—Inspeeted 
and treated. Book now for later delivery. Cash with 
order. $1.50 per 1,000, _ by mail. RB. Pp 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. 

Millions of F rostproof Cabbage and Onion P. lants—Char. 
leston, Flat Dutch, Jersey—300, 45¢; 500, 60e; 1,000, 
$1.00, postpaid. Express, 5,000, $2.50; 10, 000, ey 
c harlie Joyner r, Franklin, Va. 





Certified Porto ‘Rico Potato Plants—$1.2: 
Marglobe and Baltimore Tomatoes, $1.00. 
Pepper, $1.75. Larger lots cheaper. 
Company, Rockingham, Ga. 





per 1,000. 
Ruby King 
Harrison Plant 





Certified Porto Rico Potato, Marglobe Tomato Plants, 
$1.25 thousand. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants, 
70c thousand. Pepper Plants, $1.75 thousand. Farmers 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion P lants- 
ties—75c 1,000. Prompt shipment 
Rico Sweet Potato Plants —- $1. 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 











Leading varie- 
guaranteed. Porte 
50 thousand. Mansor 





Cabbage, Bermuda Onion. and Collard Plants—tle 
1,000. Potato and Tomato Plants—$1.00, 1,000, Egg- 
plants ‘and Pepper Plants—$1.50, 1,000 Dorris Plant 
Company, Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions Frostproof Jersey, Charleston, Allseason, Fit 
Dutch Cabbage, and Onion Plants—500, 75e; 1,000, 
$1.00, prepaid. Express lots, 60c 1,000. Virginia Plant 
Farm, Courtland, Va. 





Le ading ‘Varieties Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid ; 5,000, $3.00, expressed. 
Heading Lettuce—200, 50c; 500, $1.00. Emmett Griff, 











Courtland, Virginia. 
Plants—Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato, T5e thou- 
sand. Red Skin Porto Rico Potato, $1.25 thousand 


Bell and Hot Pepper, $2.00 thousand. (Gardner's Plant 
Farm, Pavo, G 





Certified—Pure Redskin. Porto “Rico 
Jersey Potato—1,.000, $1.25; 5,000, $° 





to. and Big Stem 
; 10,000, $10.00. 











i vat proof Cabb Plants 
Charleston Wakefields, Crystal Ww ax and Prizetaker On- 
ion Plants---300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. 
Express collect, 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.50. Good large 
plants, guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant F arm, Franklin, Va. 
Cabba Plants- Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, an! Danish Ball- 
head—1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7.00. Ready for 
shipment. Write, prices. State Certified Tomato Plants; 
Pepper Plants. Youman’s Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 














Tomato and Cc abbage Plants— 500, $1. 00; 1, 000, "$1.75. 
Peppers——500, $1.50; 1,000, $ . Onions—1,000, $1.00. 
All postpaid. - Le ading var : Cabbage, Tomatoes, 
express collect, 1.000, $1. 00: ee ppers, 1,000, $2.00; On- 


ions, 6,000, $2. 50. Lind Plant Farm, Cotulla, Texas. 
Copenhagen, 
1,000, 80¢; 
1,000, 75e; 
‘certified seed’’— 
*s Farms, Quitman, Ga. 











F rostproof Cc abbage “Plants 
Early Jersey, Flat Dutch — 
Bermuda, Prizetaker Onions 
Tomato—All varietie 

1,000, $4.70. Ram 

Cokers ‘Certified Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
Now ready for shipment-—$1.75 thousand, postpaid; $1.40 
thousand, express collect. Five leading varieties Cab- 
bage Plants—-$1.00 thousand, postpaid; 60c thousand, 
express collect. Redland Fa Odum, Ga. 


Cc harleston, 
3.50. 














rms 






Frostproof Cabbage ‘Plants - — Wakefields, 
Golden Acre—500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 

Bermuda Onions—500, 60c; 1,000, 

3,000 up at 75e. Quality, count, promptness guar- 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Millions 
Dutch, Copenhagen, 
3,000 up at 50e. 
$1.00; 
anteed. 








Ss same price. Imme- Large plants; full count. Sunnyview Farm, Bleck 
Franklin, Va. shear, Georgia. 
“lat Dutch, Early Jerseys, Copenhagen, Wakefields, Flat Dutch Cabbage; Mar- 


globe, Stone, Baltimore Tomato Plants——Orders mixed 

















when desired—75e thousand. Peppers, 80c. T. Oglesby, 
Julia, Geor, 
PORTO RIC O POTATO PL AN rs— 
GOA ROO) soc e cers nceeene $1.50 thousand 
TOMATOES—Early and Late 
WOMOMOR: oun os sce chawen tees “J 00 thousand 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE an 
BERMUDA ONIONS 5 "1 00 thousand 
Book Now for Date Wanted. 
Potatoes Likely Much Higher Later. 


BAXLEY BROKERAGE CO., Baxley, Ga 





Lettuce, Onion Plants—Postpaid: 
200, 35ce; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Expressed, 10, 
$5.00. Prompt shipment. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Frank: 
lin, Virginia. 


Frostproof Cabb: 1ge, 





= eee 
$1. 15, 1,000, delivered. 

Celivered. Cabbage 

Macks Plant Farm, 


Marglobe Tomato Plants 
Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1 
Onion Plants, 90c, 1,000, delivered. 
Valdosta, Ga. 











a a eee 

Guaranteed Satisfaction Cabbage, = 

ready—500, 65¢ 1.008 
expressed. J. Cogs 


Highgrace, 
Plants—Best varieties, 
postpaid; 5,000, $3.00, 
Courtland, Va. 





_ Millions Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 
del 





‘Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, Marglobe Tomato 
$ 


Plants—$1.75 thousand, prepaid; not prepaid, 
Cabbage and Onion Plants $1.00 thousand, pre ots ¥ 
not prepaid, 70c. Pepper Plants — $2.00 thousand. 


J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants—$1.5 
per 1,000. Marglobe, Baltimore, and Bonny Best ro ha 
Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. Ruby King and World Beater 
Pepper and Black Beauty Eggplants—$1. 50 per 1,000. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga 





Certified, Frostproof. , Onion Plants—Grown 
from Ferrys Higrade Seeds—C hoice varieties—500, 75c 
1,000, $1.00, prepaid; collect, 75c¢ 1,000. Tomatoes, Pep- 
pers, Potato, other plants. Spring delivery. Get prices. 
Maple Grove Farms Franklin, Va. 

















Cabbage, Pota “To ato Plants 


to, om Cabbage, leading 
varieties at 000, 60c; 2,000, $1.00. Certified Porto Rico 
Potato Plants, ready April : 25th——1.000, $1.00. Tomato 


Plants, Bibb Plant Co., 


Route 


ready April 25th—1,000, 75c. 
ron, Ga. 











- Certified Nancy Hall, 
1,000, $2.00; over 


Shipping Charges - 
and Bunch Porto Rico-- 


We Pay 
Porto Rico, 


5,000, cheaper. Roots wrapped and each order given 
personal attention. Adams Potato Co., McLemoresville, 
Tennessee. 





Onion Plants—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Prize- 
, Sweet Spanish, pencil size—Postpaid: 500, 60c; 
$1.00; 3,000, $2.50. Express, 6.000, $2.50. Prompt 
shipment. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
Tomato, Cabbage Plants—Cabbage, 50c thou- 
Marglobe, Stone, 75e 1,000; Porto Rico 
1.000; Peppers. $1. 25, 1,000. Satisfaction 
Calvary Plant Farms, Calvary, Ga. 


Potato, 
sand; Tomato, 
Potato, $1.00, 
guaranteed. 

Charleston, 
Onion Plants 
1,000, 90¢, 
$4.50, 





Fiat Dutch, “Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and 

Millions now ready—300, 45c; = 60c ; 
postpaid. Express: 5, 000, $2.50; 10,000, 
Southern Plant Yorn. Franklin, Va. 





slivered. Leading varieties © abbage, Onions, 
$1.00, 1,000, delivered. J. C, McDonald 


= Tomatoes, 
j ia. 





Ri ae _ Fae 
Cabbage and Onion Plants- — 600 ov 000. "Porto Bie 

tato Plants and Certified Tomato Plants (all vere 
1.25, 1,000; non-certified, $1.00, 1,000. Bill 

Ray City, Ga. 








‘rostproo! Cabbi ze, Onion Plants 
F rostp: oof abbage, Prompt shi- 


$1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Express: 75¢ 1,000. 
ment.’ Satisfaction guaranteed. Jefferson Farms, Alba 
Georgia. 





Fo per_100, 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants —$1 50 pe 
here. Twenty years’ experience producing Qu 
Uniform color, true type. Blakely arms, Blakely, 
—_ —Lead- 
Frostproof Cc abbage, Onion, , and Tomato Plontes ard 
varieties—1,000, 75e; 5,000, $3.50; 10,000, $ me 
tato Plants——1,000, $1.50. Pinecrest Farm, Quitman, 


1 

Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants, red skin 
per 1,000, prepaid. Marglobe Tomato Fae 
prepaid. Ready April 15th. J. L. Griffin, Barney, 








~Naney_ Hall and Porto Rico Potato P "lants—G ot 
selected treated seed — 500, 85¢; 1,000, a. ma 
$2.80; 5, 000, $6.25. Duke Plant ‘Co., Dresden, 
‘ Potato Plants -Nancy Halls, 
Yellow ms — $1.75 thousand, 
Shipping ieee Nancy Hall Farms, 








- Porto Ricos, and ddd 
prepaid to ¥ 
: Me Kensie, THB. 


ins. 
red A. * Apel 





Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
per 1,000, prepaid, express or parcel post. 
10th. Barney Potato Plant Co., Barney, G4 
“Send No Money—Pay Postman—F ‘atc 
Onion Plants—500, 45c; 1,000, 75c. Satis 
anteed Empire Plant CGo., Albany, Ga 

Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Bonny, , Stone, Bs ; 1,006 
Matchless——-Roots mossed — Postpaid: 50 
$ 


1.00. John B. Pope, Fitsgorsi@, Ga. 
Nand 











Balt 





Millions Frostproof Cabbaze and Onion Plants—500, 
50c; 1,000, 70c, prepaid; 5,000, $2.50, expressed. Lead- 


ing varieties. International Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Porto BG: 1000 
Halle—$1. 15, 1,000, prepaid. Tomato, 400, 
$2.00. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


ee 
Postpaid: 500, 










~ Frost 
tato Pla 


Peacock, 


Frosty 
500, 55 
Farms, 





Jersey 
bage PI 
Clegg, $ 

Georg 
Porto R 
Tomato 





Atten: 
1,000, $ 
Courtlar 


Fine | 
sand; 1 
Franklir 

Midd! 
Triump! 
per. thou 





Cryste 
ly Triui 
thousan¢ 





Tomat 











2,000 
full cour 





Sevent 
Write fe 





Genui 
1,000, 8 
_ Plants 
T5e thou 


_ Cabba 
Te; 1,0 


Certifi 
sand. 





Frostp 
Griffith 

Cabba, 
Oneda F 


Porto. 
Plant F; 





Cabba: 
Conway, 
—— 


100 D; 
Sunnysic 
eed 


hes. 
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Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Plants—$1.25 thousand. 


i Porto Rico Potato 
aay Full count guaranteed. 


ay. Good strong plants. 
ee Boatright, Alma, Georgia. 














From selected 
McKenzie 





cy Hall Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
“Nancy 50 thousand; large lots cheaper. 
Pant. Gardens, McKenzie, Tenn. 











“Genuine “White. and ellow Bermuda Onion Plants— 
4.00 per 1,000, postpaid. Count and quality guaranteed. 
gE. Hunt, Kathleen, Ga. 


Porto Rico Poti ato P lants— 


_———— 
— Red, Yellow 
Certified 1,000, $1.45. 


thousand, f.0.b. ; postpaid: 500, 90c; 
jon Bt Pope. Fitzgerald, Ga. 


“Fiintions 
and Eggplants 
dosta Plant ©o., 


Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pe »pper, ~ Potato, 
w rite for catalog and price list. Val- 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Potato Plants- 


“Tapreved Porto Rico 
roved Porto z 
a Sap Write for 


tpaid, <eli vered promptly. 
Georse Thomp son, Odum, Ga. 


1,000, $1.50, 
quantity price. 


All varieties—! 500, £ 5c; 





Cabbage, Onion Plants Ready 





























1,000, 7Ue, postpaid; 5,000, $2.50, expressed. Truckers 
Supply Co., ¢ ‘ourtland, Va. 
omato Certified - Doolys, Bunch, Yellow Yams, Triumph, 
ding varie. Southern Queen, other Potato Plants. Write, prices. 
ion. Ports Denson’s, Wiggins, Miss. 
So a geaiess 
- Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, and Sweet Po- 
$$. tato Plants—Write for catalog and price list. Coleman 
Improved Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
9.00. Roots op ge Ww rakefield Cabb Plant 500, 75 
guarant rly _ akefiel« abbage *Jants—500, 75c; 
— cn y 2 5; 5,000 “a 10, 000, $1.10, delivered. L. T. 
$e Peacock, Parkton, N. 
Plants— —————_— 
ress: sme Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—All varieties— 
ts, Smith. 500, 55¢; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, expressed, $3.50. Eureka 
Farms, tition, Georgia. 
7 
s—Inspected Jersey and Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cab- 
Cash with bage Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, prepaid. B. 
il RP Clegg, Sanford, N. C. 
ee Georgia Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Georgia— 
lants—Char- Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
60e; 1,000, Tomato Plants, $1.00. 
000, $5.00, ——_—_——- ay 
~ Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions ready 
———— April 10th — $1.00 per 1,000. Bristol Brokerage Co., 
> per 1,000. Bristol, Georgia. 





Ruby King 
rrison Plant Onion—Any 


Daily shipment. C. 


variety—-500, 65c; 
W. Burgess, 


Attention— Cabbage, 
1,000, $1.00, prepaid. 
Courtland, Va. 





mato Plants, 


nion Plants, Fine Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—75e thou- 





id. Farmers sand; 10,000, $5.00. Old Dominion Plant Company, 
Franklin, Va. 

ading varie- Middleton Farm, Rockingham. Ga.—-Porto Rico, Early 

teed. Porte Triumph Potato Plants, Marglobe Tomato Plants—$1.00 


nd. Mansor per thousand. 





Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—-Porto Rico, Ear- 


Plants—ble 




















ly Triumph Potato Plants, Tomato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. thousand. 
Dorris Plant eB 

Tomatos—Any Varieties—Moss packed; ready April 
acca Ist—$1.00 thousand, prepaid. Hovis Lightsey, Screven, 
Iseason, Fist Georgia. 
75¢; 1,000, ————— ae ees a 
irginia Plant Frostproof Early Jersey “Cabbage Plants—500, 65c; 

1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 
‘Plants—5, Brimmer, Ponderosa, Marglobe, Earliana Tomato 
), expressed. Plants—50 cents per 100. W. L. Johnson, Blackstone, Va. 
mett Griffin, oan ae ood 
_ Tomato Plants Leading varieti 500, 75e; 1,000, 





alts $1.25, prepaid. Richard Schramm, st Palatka, Fla. 
o, T5e thou- . on 


25 thousand. “Fine Cabbage, Onion—ANl varieties—500, _ 60c; 1,000, 
rdner’s Plant 8c, postpaid. Economy Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


$1.00; $1 75. 





2,000 Onion Plants, 6,000, Large plants, 








d Big Stem full count. W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

0,000, $10.00, 5 : - : 

‘arm, Bleck: Seventeen Leading Varieties Sweet Potato Plants— 
Write for prices. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 





Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—C.o.d.: 


500, 45c; 
1,000, 85c. Lewiston Plant Farm, 


ania 
ibbage; Mar- ; 
Lewiston, Ga. 


Orders mixed 








T. Oglesby, ee k ‘ nee 
T. Os ,Plants—Porto Rico Potato, $1.15 thousand. Tomato, 
a TSe thousand. Tomato & Potato Farm, Pavo, Ga. 
a _ Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Dutch—Postpaid: 500, 
thousand Te; 1,000, $1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
: Certified—Potato, Tomato, Pepper Plants—$1.50 thou- 
thousand sand. Fossett Plant Farm, Baxley, Georgia. 
Frostproof € abbage and Onion Plants—60c thousand. 
1 2 2 
thousand Grifith Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 
Later. Cabbage, “Tomatoes, Peppers, Onions—$1.00 thousand. 
Oneda Farms, Franklin, Texas. 


Porto Rico Potato” Plants—$1. 20, thousand. Farmer's 
Plant Farm, Pavo, Georgia. 





ixley, Ge 


its- “pedal 
1 











sse ——_—__--____ 
itord, Frank- ostbbace Plants- 00, 60c, prepaid. Godwin Jenkins, 
- “re a ———_—___—_—____—— 

0, delive 

, oe Dahlias 
; Plant Farm, 00 Dahlias—7 named or 12 mixed—$1.00. List Free. 
Va 


Sunnyside, Jonesville, 





‘face 
Phlox Subulata or Thrift—Grand for rockeries or bor- 
tr $2.00" prep Rosea and Lilacina, Strong plants, 100 
ur $2 -00, prepaid, Riegel Plant Co., Experiment Ga. 


oe 
ibbage, Onioe 
1,000, $1.00, 





R. Cogsdale, 


_ ae 
Plants—$L.0 


“Water Lilies — a 2 

ze, Onions, les Ww hite, 50e¢; Pink, 65¢ Yellow, 65 iC; 

Cr McDonald Blue, 75e; Pink Lotus, 85e—All five, $5.95. Catalog. 
‘ottage Garde ens, Livingston, Alabama. 











Dablias, 50 amici. 
orto Rico Pe named varietie Gladiolus, 50 named va- 
0 varieties)— Teles New introductions. Catalog with photographs. 

Bill Peters, Glad-Dahlia Gardens, Galax, Virginia. 
_ en pftrreanthemuams, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Perenntals— 
rostpaid: 500, ville 7. Fr ee. Mrs. Robert Lee Neal, Route 1, Reids- 
Prompt ship- - Rola 
‘arms, Albany, Transvaal Da ar 
§ Daisies ~ Eight sturdy divisi $1.00, 





Postpaid. 
Sy 


Millicen Nurseries, re California. 





ee mont, 
50 ner_ 1,000, 

Quality Plants. 
Blakely, 6 





Pansies, English 


Mrs. Willie Wise, “$1.00 hundred. 
—_——.... 





laisie Sweetwilliam- 
Wadley, Ga 
























—lead- i 

Plant Pe jo ree 

“Quitman, Ge latinsie "Ate 100, $1.00, postpaid. Luther Shelton, 
sd skin 3. a —_ 

00, 

"i "i Boysenberries 
: Png 9 Verdad Boyse snberry!—World’s Largest Vine- 

berries mee resembles raspberry. Thrive where black- 

* 0: me nal vir ow. True to name plats, prepaid, from origi- 
esden, 1,000, Sno or original stock—10, $2.00; 100, $12.00; 

An Ardmore, Oivinon anche, Verdad, Mentone, California, 
cos, and 4 lahoma, or Hampton, V irginia. 

o your pee < Pm | 2 
pl. ws er — Obtain Ozark Grown Plants for Best 
e Py vac descriptive folder. All varieties of Berry 
od skin 8 Berry Farm, Stilwell, Oklahoma. 

- Ready = 

Ga. a Strawberries 
nroof Cabbage Aroma, Blave Plants—Certified, new ground grown— 
isfaction 6 Fairtay, Borat Premier—$2.50 per 1,000. Nursery, 
_ ia —. Ky $4.00 thousand. John W. Keeling, 
=) oor alae ad 
0, 7003 WANS, Regs mrawberry Plants— —Famous for ‘quality | for 18 

mor. Ba le prices. Catalog Free. Write today. 






Salisbury, Maryland. 









> Rico, Ne Certified New a 

$l 1.00; 1,00, 50 ed Ground Blakemore Strawhe try Plants, 
Additional, AN 10,000, $22.50, Aroma, 25c thousand 
hattanooga . “rr 4 pleading sorts. Chattanooga Nurseries, 












Strawberries 
Certified ee a Missionary—500, 
$1.50; 1,000, t <4 10,000, $22.50. Aromas, Klondykes 
—500, $1.75; 1,000, $2. S 10,000, $25.00. Dors me Fair- 








fax, Premier, Southiand.500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.7: 
Shipping April 10. Order now. Shelby Plant. Farms, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Nursery Stock 
19—2-YEAR ROSES 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
HARDY MONTHLY BLOOMING ROSE BUSHES 
OF HIGH QUALITY, FROM ONE OF TEXAS’ 
LARGEST NURSERIES, THAT WILL 
PRODUCE LOVELY BLOOMS IN AL- 


—19c 


MOST ANY COLOR DESIRED, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 
VARIETIES WE OFFER: Red, Pink, Shell Radi- 


ance, Ami Quinard, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, K. A. 
Victoria, Margaret McGrady, Betty Uprichard, Paul 
Neyron, Luxemburg, Lady Hillingdon, Briarcliff, 
Columbia, Caledonia, F. S. Key, Golden Dawn, 
Hadley, Julian Potin, White Killarney, Chas. K. 
Douglas, Mrs. Chas. Bell, Edel, Cuba, Milady, Sun- 
burst, Butterfly, Lord Charlemont, Etoile de Hol- 
lande, E. G. Hill, Meteor, Mrs. E. P. Thom, 
Ophelia, Padre, rs. a Roslyn, Sensation, 
Templar, Conrad F. 
ALL 2-YEAR, ELD GROWN ROSES—Each 19¢ 
FLOWERING SHRUBS: Red Dogwood, White Dog- 
wood, Spirea Van Houttei, Spirea Billardi, Spirea 
Rosea, Red, Pink, or White Bush Honeysuckle, 
Mock Orange, Pink or White Deutzias, Spirea 
Thunbergii, Calycanthus, Tamarix, Red, Purple, or 
White Altheas, Golden Bell Forsythias, Hardy 
Hibiscus, American Red Bud, Sweet Sumac, Shin- 
ing Sumac 
LARGE 2-ft. Size FLOWERING SHRUBS—Each 19¢ 
EVERGREENS: Abelias, Nandinas, Italian Cypress 
Arizona Cypress, Golden Privett, Londense Privett, 
G'obe Arborvitaes, Berkman Golden Arborvitae. 
STRONG, 2-YEAR EVERGREENS—Only—Each 29¢ 


RARE SHRUBS: PURPLE FRINGE, oe NUS 
PISSARDI, RUSSIAN OLIVE, SPIRE AN- 
THONY WATERER, FRENCH LILACS, Sc OTC a 
BROOMS—Any of these, 2-ft., only... he 


BARGAIN OFFER — 5 HARDY PHLOX— 1 each of 
America, Bridesmaid, Mrs. Jenkins, La Vague, 
Elysee—All different colors—sent for only $1.00 


BARGAIN OFFER—3 Irish Juniper, 1 Canada Hem- 
lock, 1 Savins Juniper—All 5 Evergreens for only $1.00 


BARGAIN OFFER-—1 Geranium, 1 Boston Fern, 
1 Coleus, 1 Altheranthera, 3 Snapdragon, 2 Shasta 
Daisy, 2 Dianthus, 1 Ageratum, 1 Sprengerii Fern, 


Plumosas Fern, 1 Sedum, 1 saiamead Plant—All 
for only ote $1.00 


WE GUARAN sats SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK. 


WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE—SHIP C.0O.D. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


One of Texas’ Largest Mail Order Nurseries. 





Fruit Trees and Berry Plants for Spring Planting— 
200,000 Peach Trees, 150,000 Apple Trees, one and two 
year old. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Nut Trees of all kinds. 
Millions of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Aspara- 
gus Plants, and Grape Vines. Best new and old varie- 
ties. Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubbery, and Roses. 
We offer one of the largest and most complete lines of 
Nursery Stock in the East, sold direct to the planters at 
comparatively low prices. Send today for our Free Cata- 
log. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box E, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 





~ Novelty Cherry Bush for Gardens and Lawns—Bears 
luscious cherries first year. Hardy. Nothing like it Se 
your neighborhood. Each 50c; three, $1.25; six, $2.2 
twelve, $4.00. All postpaid. Free attractive Novelty 
catalog—over 250 varieties of flowers, vines, and shrubs. 
Brower Seed & Supply Co., Dept. V-32, Quincy, Illinois 

Boysenberry—Also First R Rele of New Franklin D 
and Nectarberry Plants, which yielded for us last year 
twice the fruit of Bo nberry. Thornless Loganberry 
Thornless Youngberry, Giant Cherry Rhubarb. Dormant 
plants still available. Benedict Rancho, 1033 Deana 
Road, El Monte, California. 


























Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet—Evergreen, bushy, 
and strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, S. C. 


Peach Trees—llc per tree, 





delivered, in lots of 300 





or more. Elberta, Golden Jubilee, Belle. and Hale. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynesboro, Va. 
Dependable Fruit Trees and Oranmentals — Reason- 

ably priced. Local wanted. Howard- 


representatives 
Hickory Nurseries, Hickory, N. C. 








Roses, Fruit Trees, Camellia Japonic other Plants. 
Prices reasonable. Free catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, 
P. O. Box 910-B, Augusta, Ga. 





Varieties — $55.00 thousand; 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga 


Peach Trees — Leading 
$6.00 hundred. 





Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, etc 
New catalog Free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


‘Seeds 


LEADING PASTURE GRASSES 
Lespedezas and Clovers. Also Crotalaria, Sesbania, 
D. & P. L. No. 11 Cotton, Beans, ete. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 
R. E. _ LAMBERT & SONS, DARLINGTON, ALA. 











Guaranteed Northern Ohio Grown Red Clover, Alfalfa, 

Alsi!e. Timothy, Sweet Clover, Seed Corn, Soy Beans— 
Tame stie seeds of high purity and germination, adapted 
to your locality. meeting all Federal Soil Conservation 
requirements. Buy direct and save. Write for prices and 
Free samples. Fagley Seed Company, Box 146, Arch- 
bold, Ohio. 








~ Certified Mexican 128-6, N. C. No. 1, Certified Porto 
Bio Potatoes; Sugar Crowder and Brown Crowder Peas; 





Cabbage and Onion Plants. M. R. Yarbrough, Wax- 
haw, North Carolina. 

Se ed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Corn---Other field seeds. All varieties. WLarge or small 
lots Write for price list. H. M. Franklin & Co., 
Te nnille, Georgia. 

Farm Relief Strain & Rucker. Clewilt; “Cowpeas : Cane 
Seed: Lespedeza, and Yellow Prolific Write 


Seed Corn. 
Liberty Marketing Association, Liberty, S. C. 
Send us Your Orders for Lespedeza and Other Field 
Seeds—Orders filled promptly at lowest market prices. 
Stanly Hardware Company, Albemarle, | Cc, 


We Buy and Sell “All Varieties Peas, Velvet and Soy- 
heans, Peanuts—Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded 
Warehouse, Eastman, Georgia. 


Seeds 
HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED—$11.50; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $12.90; White Sweet Clover, $7.50; 
Red Clover, $20.00. All 60-Ib. bushel; track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 
GEO. BOWMAN, Sh i a KANSAS. 





sh ‘Paid for Farmers’ Wil- 


Ca Names and Addresses. 
liamson Seed Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, Soybeans, Peanuts. TT. N. 
Smith, 


Tennille, Ga. 





Beans 





WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otoo- 


tans. Neither does our advertising guarantee cover 
Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities advise 
us that Indiana redo Seedg and true Laredo 


seeds are similar in appearance. We are not Beattie 
for losses due to substitution of Indiana Lared 
for the true Laredo Soybeans. 











Avoyelles Soy Beans—Produce 25 to 30 bushels per 
acre. Earlier and more resistant to insects than the Otoo- 





tan. $3.75 per bushel. Jewell W. Pigott, Tylertown, 
Mississippi. 
—Choice Speckle Velvets, $1 





5,000 Bushels- 
Biah, 50; Otootans, $5.00; 
Cowpeas, Jack Bureh, 

ew Crop Mammoth Yellow and Tokio Seed 
Soybeans r ancy quality. Write for prices. i 
Wood, Camden, N. C. 


Biloxis, $2.50; 


Chester, Ga. 


mixed 














Seed Soybeans for Jt sak and quality guaranteed. 
W. F. Winstead, Ransomville, N Cc. 





~ Seed Velvet Beans—Two dollars per bushel. 
Farms, Blarely, Ga. 





Blakely 





Carrots 
New Process for Growing eg —$300-$500 per acre. 
For information, write, J. P. Loy, 1012 Gregory Street, 
Greensboro, Ns 





Collards 


Improved Heading Collard 
g)—4 ounces, 50c, postpaid. 
». Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C 


Seed (nine years 
Write for price 








Corn 


“LATHAMS DOUBLE” CORN 


Is probably the highest yielding variety 
of corn now grown in North and South 
Carolina. Why waste time and money 
with poor seed 


PRICE—Registered Seed, per bushel, $3.25. 


F. P. LATHAM, genio 
Belhaven, N. C 


Kimrey’s Two-eared Mosby’ s Small White Cob, long 
thick grain. Guaranteed to please. Continue to send 
your orders as we have a good supply. Hand nubbed. 
$2.50 bushel, at Mebane. Less for large quantities. 
N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 














Certified Weekleys Improved and Golden Jarvis Seed 
Corn—First year from breeders and grown on my own 
farm. Cash with order. $2.50 per bushel. R. 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. ¢. 


~~ Regis tered, Certified- Southern Beauty Seed Corn—40 
years scientific breeding. Highest yields, Piedmont, 
Mountains. Bushel, $3.00. L. A. Strupe, Originator, 
Tobaccoville, N. C 








1.00, postpaid; 














Truckers’ F avorite. “Corn— —10 po pound 
bushel, $2.80, f.o.b. Larger lots cheaper. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. S. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 

Latham’s Double Ear Corn — From registered seed. 
Selected and nubbed. 60 bushels per acre, measured. 
Only $2.00. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

Seed Corn— -Boone County White—$2.50 per bushel. 


series, Inc., Waynesboro, Va. 


Waynesboro Nu 





Cetin 
NEW STRAIN PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Eight years in the making. On sale first time last 





year. Giving most Universal Satisfaction. Some of 
customers reporting more than twice the yields as 
from other varieties, under same conditions. WHY? 


Tt has all the points of Superiority—-Big Boll, Big 
Yield, Big Gin Turn-Out, Better Staple ($5.00 per 
bale over %”), 3 Weeks Earlier (makes before boll 
weevil breed), and is Wilt Resistant. 

1 to 9 bushels, $2.00 per bushel; 10 to 50 bushels, 
$1.90 per bushel; 50 or more, $1.75. 
2-EARED CORN—$1.00 per peck; $3.50 per bushel. 
A card brings our 24-page Catalog describing fully 
and giving much valuable information to any farmer. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 


Ford's Super- Producer Cotton 
per acre, Extra early. Premium staple. Most profitable 
big boll cotton known. Write for Special Prices, Free 
Seed offer. Ford Seed Company, Lavonia, Ga. 


—T! ‘mequaled record bales 


Certified 128-6 and Farm Relief Strain ve —Fi st year 
from breeders. Grown on my own farm and triple cleaned. 
$2.00 per bushel; $6.00 per oe -% cash with order. 

P. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. 


SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
IS STILL THE 


MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN. 

2% CERESAN TREATED. 

FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 


Department B, 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY, 
NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 


Cotton. “Seed a One year from Summerour’ s genuine 
Tlalf & Half. Recleaned, in (5) bushel bags; $7.50 per 
bag. Thompson Chance, Alexander, Ga 


FIELD INSPECTED 
D. & P. L. No. 11 COTTON 


I produced as high as TWO BALES PER ACRE 
last season. LINT YIELD 42%; STAPLE to 1 1-16 
inch All seed grown from foundation stock and 
FIELD INSPECTED BY MISSISSIPPI STATE 
PLANT BOARD. 

$4.75 per hundred; 


JEWELL W. PIGOTT, 











500 Ms. and up, $4.50 per 100. 


Tylertown, Miss. 





Cotton 
“THE WONDER COTTON” 
WANNAMAKER’S 
WONDER DIXIE TRIUMPH 
WILT RESISTANT 


SELECT, LATEST IMPROVED STRAIN 
2ZA-20. PROLIFIC, CLOSE FRUITING, 
EXTRA LARGE 5-LOCK BOLLS. HIGH 
LINTING, FULL 11-16” STAPLE. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION, 1937 
CIRCULAR, AND PRICES OF SEED. 


L. B. WANNAMAKER SEED CO., 


Originators, 
Box 147, St. Matthews, S. C. 


Stop "Experimenting !— Plant Simpkins Prolific “Cotton 
Seed—The South's favorite for 30 years. For catalog, 
Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 


Breeders, and Growers, 





write, W. A 






re - Record— ~More cotton on le 88 acres. 
fox Special Price on Heavy Fruiter free seed offer. 
Lavonia, Ga. 


re 
Write 
Vi andiver Seed Company, 


RHYNE’S COOK WILT RESISTANT 
COTTON 
RHY Spa COOK has led on the aggregate since 
192 at the Alabama oie neh Station in 
WILT. RESISTANT TESTS 
IT WILL MAKE MORE iii on land badly 


infested with wilt than any other variety of cotton 
you can plant. GET SOME OF THESE SEED 
from the Breeder before the supply it exhausted. 
$1.50 Bushel. Quantities Cheaper. 
ALA. 


B. C. RHYNE, BENTON, 
5 Strain 7— 


Raleigh, 








Small Quantity Certified Coker C le veland 
Direct from breeder last year. Clarence Poe, 
North Carolina. 











year from Coker— 
prepaid. A. D. Edwards, 


Cotton Seed—1 


Wilds Semi-Wilt 
$2.50 per bushel, 


1%” staple- 
Godwin, N. 


BETTER COTTON STANDS and LESS SEED 

ROTTING When You Buy Cotton Seed 
Protected by 2% Ceresan Dust Treatment. 
2% Ceresan treated seed costs only slightly more 
than untreated seed—saves you the difference almost 
as soon as the seedlings break ground. Resists rot- 
ting and damping-off, gives better stands and gen- 
erally higher yields. 

Write for List of Breeders Supplying 2% Ceresan 

Treated Seed; also for Free Pamphlet H-47. 

BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 














Recle: aned, “Graded Half and Half Cotton Seed—$3. 50 
per 100 Ibs. John A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 





nets Ribbon | Big Boll—E xtra ‘fine: staple. Prize win- 
ne W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. 
Crotalaria 
Crotalaria Spectabilis and Intermedia — Heaviest, 
surest cover crops. Govérnment approved. Conservation 


program pays $2.00 per acre. 
information. 


Seed cost $1.00 acre. All 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


is the South’s Finest Land 
rite Ng information and prices. Wight 
Cairo, Ga 





Crotalaria Spectabilis 
Builder — 
Nurseries, 





Crotalaria—All Varieties—The greatest soil improving 
legume. W. C. White, Distributor, Chester, S. C. 





Ginseng 
Ginseng—Most Valuable Crop Grown—Hundred Seeds, 
$1.00; 1,000, $3.00. Dozen Plants, $1.00; 100, $5.00. 
Instructions included. Ginseng Nursery, Viola, Iowa. 





Quarter Acre Ginseng Roots Worth $4,000-—Plant seed 
now. Information, stamp Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 

Raise Ginseng Roots for us—We offer $96.00 bushel. 
Address, Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 

















Grass 
Bermuda, Carpet, Dallis, Jolinson, Sudan; 
dezas. Lamberts, Darlington, Alabama. 


all Lespe- 





Lespedeza 

Union County, Common, Tennessee 76, and Kobe Les- 
pedeza Seed—State tested, triple cleaned, and dodder 
free. Good seed—not trash. 16 cents per pound, cash 
with order. (Rush aiere—sned scarce.) R. P. Stegall 
Co., Marshville, N. 

~ Plenty Lespedeza Seed 
cleaned, dodder-free. 
check with order. 
Monroe, N. C. 

Write for “Any” 
Company, Fayetteville, 





-Union County grown, triple 
Se ommon and Kobe, 16 cents, 
° ’. Secrest, Pioneer Grower, 


Variety Lespedeza. Largen Lespedeza 
Tenn. 


Millet 
MILLET SEED — 1936 CROP 


We have a surplus of High Grade Pearl, or Cattail 
Millet Seed. Tested for germination before ship- 
ping. Also small supply of Brown Top Millet Seed. 
Can make immediate shipment. 

Write for Prices — Quantity Discounts. 


BEECHWOOD SEED FARMS, 


Est. of H. H. Arrington, Prop., 
P. O. Box 637, Rome, Georgia. 








Peas 
New Crop Iron Mixed Peas — 24%-bushel bags, $2.60 
bushel. Freight paid on 10 mushels and over, cash with 
order. Olin Salley, Salley, 8S 





Cowpeas — Whippoorwills, C lays, Eras — "2% - bushel 
bags. May & Graham, Prescott, Arkansas. 


Potatoes 
Porto Rico Seed Potatoes—Vine grown—$2.00 barrel. 
J. H. Lewis, Route 1, Beaufort, N. C. 





Watermelons 
‘Texas Wiltproof World’s Finest Watermelon—Pack- 
50c. Early Market Queen Sixty-Day Melon, pack- 
Se; acre size, $1.00. Leading varieties Watermelon, 
a SS Seed and Plants. Free catalog. Hempstead 
Seed Plant Company, Hempstead, Texas. 








Watermelon 
Wholesale or retail. 
Jacksonville, 





Get pure select seed from 
Write for prices. 
Texas. 


~~ “Sehlochler’? 
the originator. 
Schlochler’s Seed Farm, 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Massanutten Chicks — Virginia Certified; pullorum 
tested. ocks, Reds, Leghorns — Hatches every week. 
Free illustrated catalog Massanutten Hatchery, Box 
K-560, Harrisonburg, Virginia 














~~ (Classified ads ‘continued on next page) 








Classified Ads 
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Baby Chicks 
EXTRA LOW PRICES ON 
CARTER’S CHAMPION CHICKS 
BRED FOR PREMIUM PROFITS 


Branch of famous packing company writes 
us for list of our customers saying that 
Carter’s Champions make the tinest fancy 
top-of-market broilers and lay biggest pre- 
mium quality i da Leading Eastern Poul- 
try house establishes special branch to get 
premium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions. 


PROMPT SERVICE—100% SAFE DELIVERY. 
Strong, Blood Tested, Healthy Chicks, anywhere. 
LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


HATCHED IN SEPARATE HATCHERS—More 
Sanitary—Larger—More Vigorous. 


Fully Prepaid Prices— 100 500 1,000 
S. C. White Leghorns $7.95 $38.50 $74.50 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks 8.45 41.00 79.50 
S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes 8.45 41.00 7 
Buff Orpingtons 8.45 
Columbian Wyandottes 8.90 
White Jersey Giants 9.95 
Heavy Assorted . 7.90 





Assorted, All Breeds : 6.45 


SEXED CHICKS—Either Pullet or Male Chicks— 
One day old; any straight breed we hatch. Guaran- 
teed 90% true to sex. Prices given below. 


Prices per 100. Day Old Pullets Day Old Males 


White Leghorns 100 for $15.90 100 for $4.00 

Any Heavy Breeds 100 for $12.90 100 for $8.95 

GUARANTEE—Money back for difference in price 
of chicks not true to sex under 90%. 

Chicks Shipped PREPAID at Above Prices. 
We Ship c.o.d. on Receipt of $1.00 per 100 Deposit. 
We Pay Postage — Send Your Order Today. 
FREE CATALOG Carter’s Champion Chicks. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 
Dept. 224, Eldorado, Illinois. 


Master Bred Chicks—They cost you no more and every 
chick is covered by a livability guarantee described be- 
low Clover Valley Chicks come “from outstanding flocks 
Play Safe! One of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest established hatcheries, producing chicks for 
31 years, assuring you greater egg production, larger 
bigger broilers, more profits, chicks from blood 
ed flocks. S. C. Reds, Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
_ Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 50, $4.50; 100, 
; 500, $39.25. New Hampshire, Silver-Laced, Co- 


selected for high standards. 








an Wyandottes Buff, Black, White Minorcas 





mas—$9.90. Heavy mixed, 
Heavy breed Pullets, $12.95; 
Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, 











Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 
Ramsey, Indiana. 








Something to 
Crow About ! 


AAA Purchases Ninety Mil- 
lion Eggs for Relief. This has 
served to stabilize the egg 
market. 


@ Poultry raisers are buying 
chicks with the confidence that 
the United States Government 
is behind the poultry industry 
program. 


@ The widest selection of Baby 
Chicks are offered through these 
columns. Patronize The Pro- 
gressive Farmer advertisers. 














Baby Chicks 


Chicks When You Can Buy Davis 
This crede is the result of 16 years of cull 


build up egg production and vitality. 












“ 
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vatched from high producing ess bred 
: a 








3A STATE HATCHERY 


a. sialon of G mee HA =: 


- 5; 100, 45; 50, $41.75. Large type White Leg- 
horns, etd Buff Leghorns, Anconas—50, $4.20; 100, 
$7.45; 500, $36.75. Jersey Black, White Giants, Brah 
$6.90; assorted mixed, $5.95. 
>; Cockerels, $7.95. Leghorn 
$3.95. Thousands Bronze, 
Narragansett Turkey Poults each week in season. We 
pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. We guarantee 100% live 
arrival and replace once any you lose first two weeks half 
price. Coraloe Free. Immediate or future delivery. 


“Reds and * Barred Rocks 





es 
AA Se e until slightly 





GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
Atlanta, Maoraie. 





Chicks of Distinction—-Sexed or unsexed—Thousands 
from matured blood 
tested stock. 100% Live delivery guaranteed. Postage 
prepaid. Standard mating. Unsexed: Barred, Whit 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orpingtons 
100, $7.45; 500, $36.50. Anconas, Black, Brown, Buff, 


of chicks weekly for prompt delivery, 






and White Leghorns (large type), and heavy asso 


100, $6.95; 500, $34.00. Australorps, Black and Buff 
Minoreas,. Columbian and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
100, $8.95; 500, 
Heavy breed day- 
’ Light breed day- 
500, $74.00. Heavy Cockerels, 
Giant and Brahma Coc kerels, 12c. White Leg- 


Rhode Island Whites, and Gian 
$44.00. Assorted, all pres ds— 
old Pullets—100, $11. 5 
os Pullets—100, $14. 

7.95. 
horn Cockerels, 5c. Assorted light breed Cockerels, 
Orders of les 






3 
. 00. 








and prices on our AAA and Superior 
fore buying. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 
New Albany, Indiana. 


MOUNTAIN BRED CHICKS 
ARE HUSKIER 


U. S. Approved—State Blood Tested. 


95% Livability Guaranteed to Three Weeks 


of Age. Loss over 5% Replaced Free. 
—TRUE NEW HAMPSHIRES 
—DRYDEN BARRED ROCKS 
—DRYDEN WHITE LEGHORNS 
—RHODE ISLAND REDS 
—WHITE ROCKS 

—LIGHT BRAHMAS 





$9.00 per 100, prepaid. Blood Lines from 
Contest Winners. A real Modern Sanitary 


Hatchery. Free interesting literature. 


BROWN’S HATCHERY, 


Box PF, Pilot Mountain, N. C. 


Delta ‘Chicks Open the Way ‘to La 
They are big sturdy chicks from carefully poo 
y managed flocks which have i i 





y, and develop into big profit making layers. 
i i Your choice of the following lead- 
3: Delta White Leghorns, finest big birds in the 
South—the choice of commercial egg farms and state and 


, White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
i All from purebred flocks, 
ane have all the finest qualities of each respective breed. 
7 Offers big opportunities for poultry profits. 
find out about Delta Chicks. 


Jersey Black or White ¢ 


3 than 100 chicks, add le per chick to above 
prices. Be sure to get one of our New Calendar Catalogs 
Mating Chicks be- 








Don’ t order. your chicks before you get. our big chick sur- 
j 2ymour C ‘hicks superior stock, 
"hatehed in new model Smith electrie 65 


Whausante of customers say you cannot buy more profit- 
i and the big surprise offer you cannot afford 
i z, and big chicks surprise. F 


y. hold 65,000 eggs each overloaded. 
Matured flocks guaranteed ; 36 


Superior Grade Wyandottes, 


Golden Buff Leghorns, 








Rahy Chicks—100% Blood Tested—Barred and White 
I x English 


Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes 
White Leghorns—25, $2.40; 50, $4.15; 100, $ 


$38.75. AAA Mayhood Rhode Island Reds, AAA Misner 


White Leghorns, AAA Tormohlen Brown Leghorns 
$3.25; 50, $6.15; 100, $11.90; 
Leghorns, and Anconas—25, $ 







$37.75. Buff Orpington 
wood White Leghorns 
500, $43.00. Jers 
Brabmas 25, $2.90; 50, 
Black and Buff Minorcas, 
25, $2.50; bre ott 75: 100, $8.85; 500, $43.00 He 
assorted——25, $2. 5 $3 ye , $7.50; 500, 
Assorted, all = eds y 

500, $35.00. Prepaid. 100% 












Pinaire Pay Chicks—Backed by a livability guarantee. 
Special selected flocks of high standards ma‘e Pinaire 
Customers use Pinaire chicks for 
better livability, better broilers and layers. Flocks B.W. 
D. blood tested and reactors removed fall 1936. Barred, 
andottes 
Large 


chicks among the best. 


Butt, White Rocks. Bue Orpingtons, White W: 
C. Reds—-50, $4.5 100, $7.95; 500, $3 









~. 
Af White Leghorns, ‘Brown, Buff “Leghorns, Anconas 
50, $4.20; 100, $7.45; 500, $36.75. New Hampshires, 
Columbia, Silver ‘Laced Wyandoties. Buff, Black, White 
Minorcas—50, $4.7 100, $8.45; 500, $41.75. Giants, 


Brahmas, $9 ‘90. anew mixed, $6.90; assorted mixed, 
yet prices on Baby Turkeys, Bronze, Narragan- 
sett, and other breeds. Heavy breed Pullets, $12.95; 
Cockerels, $7.95. Leghorn Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. We guarantee 100% live arrival and replace once 
We pay postage. 
Can ship c.o.d. Catalog Free. Immediate or future de- 


$5.95. 


any you lose first two weeks half price. 


livery. Pinaire Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 


Day. ‘old, Pullets in Le, ghorns,. 
i 








Light go be. Beary BS 5 
tiful catalog and prices on Giants, N 








00, $56.50. Brown, Buff 

50, 90: 100, $7.60; 
“7 Wyandottes, 

2 $2 $4.75; 100, 
y Black. White yp Pin Light 
.50; 100, $10.00: 500, $47 00. 
Blackbreasted Red Games— 


Y FIRST QUALITY CHICKS 
Every chick selected for Size and Vigor. We replace 
‘ i » any chicks that die first two wee 19 
AAA Quality White 





ns 
Standard White Leg- 





60; 100, $7 00: 
er ry guaranteed 
Free, 25 pounds Purina Startena ‘ita each 100 chicks 
ordered three weeks in advance. Write for thousand-lot 
prices and catalog. Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville, Tenn 


Dark Cornish Gomes 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 


Columbian Wyandottes 


ve Delivery Guaranteed — 
Shipments every Mondey, 


WOODLAWN HATCI I E RIES, 





hatching every y Monday and Thursde 
Thousands of big White 
ings that we have improved ye: 





y 
Leghorn chinke from sate 
irly with pedigreed cock- 
re purchased from Cloverdale. 
Consistent breeding like 


Large commerce ‘tal eee jpracune rs buy our large tyne White 





eg 
of the se enicks in your next coal 





“Twelve ‘Years ‘Rigid Culling and Testing assures you 
of High Quality Sterling Chicks—Get the complete story 
by writing for new catalog describing our chicks and 
service 





» quality Barred Plymouth hat 


Sterling Hatchery, Box 19, Ramsey, Indiana. American Chickeries, 





Baby Chicks 
CHICKS THAT SATISFY 


From Purebred, Blood Tested Breeders. 
Carefully Culled and Selected for Type, Rapid 


Uniform Growth, Vigor and Vitality. 


Short Shipping Dist: ance—Stronger Chicks. 
100% 


Jo Live Delivery. 





Shipments Prepaid. 50 190 500 
AAA Hollyw’d White Leghorns .$5.75 $10.95 $52.00 
White and Brown Leghorns 4 8.45 41.00 
Barred and White Rocks....... 4.50 8.45 41.00 
New Hampshire Reds 4.50 8.45 41.00 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. . 4.50 8.45 41.00 
Ileavy Mixed (closely selected). 4.00 7.45 36.00 


Thousands Hatching Weekly—Prompt Shipments 
Our chicks are Hatched Right. Latest type equip- 
ment used. Incubators under supervision of experi- 


enced operators. 
Try a Selection of our Husky, Healthy Chics. 
Good Selections Guaranteed 
SEND US YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
CAROLINA HATCHERIES, 
Dept. B, Greensboro, XN. 





Dubois Dependable Chicks Bred from high produc 
ing, culled, blood tested flocks. 3roilers and layers 
stock 

1igh egg production and mated for healthy 
stock. We set only big eggs. For immediate delivery 
Sarred, Buff, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan 


Dubois AA G 


rade chicks at these low prices. Our 
are bred for 





dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White, Buff Minorcas, 
$4.00; 100, $7.70; 
Reds, R. I. White 
dottes—50, $ 
Black, White ants—100, $9.20. English White, 
Sut. Brown Leghorns, and Anc¢ 7 


as—100, $7.00; 
50. Heavy mixed breeds—$6.7 




















also Free catalog. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks 


“100 HENS WILL PRODUCE 


AS MUCH NET INCOME As 
FOUR BALES OF COTTON’— 
says Mr. J. E. Ivey, Extension Poultryman, Ala- 
bama. Progressive Farmer readers should follow his 
advice—and decide now to 


INCREASE 1937 POULTRY PROFITS Witgq 


DIXIE Birmingham Hatched CHIx 
Our AAA Hollywood White Leghorns are from Win 
ning Flocks, National Egg Laying Contests, Blood 
tested by Licensed Inspectors. 100% Live Delivery, 
PROMPT, PREPAID C.0.D. SHIPMENTS, 
PRICES ON DAY-OLD CHICKS 
AAA Hanson White Leghorns 50 100 500 
(ie yers trapped; all breeders 














years and older) $5.50 $11.00 $ 

AAA Hollyw’d White Leghorns. 5.50 11.00 
Large size Wh. & Br. Leghorns 4.15 7.95 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds 4.15 
White Rocks and Buff Orps 4.15 
Dark Cornish Crosses—Nothing 

better for broilers 4.15 7.95 ( 
Heavy Mixed : 3.75 6.95 3 75 


3.7 
(Special and AA Selections ‘slightly higher.) 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS AND COCKERELS 
Minimum of 90% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. 
50 10 
AAA Sexed W hite Leghorn Pullets...$12.75 $3500 
xed White Leghorn Putiets. .. 8.25 
d Light Breed Cockerels.... . 2.50 
d Heavy Breed Pullets........ 6.25 
sexed Heavy Breed Cockerels 4. 9 
(Above Prices Effective until. April 10th) 
AAA GRADE CHICKS—Trapnested 
WHITE LEGHORNS—Up to 300-Egg Records, 
AAA HE: Y BREEDS—Holterman and Parks, 
Barred Rocks, Tompkins and Parmenter Reds, 
ORDER DIRECT—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, 











500, $37.50. New Hampshires. R 
Silver Laced and ( ee an’ Wyan- 
100, $8.20; 500, $40.00. Br ahmi as, 


0, 100. Assorted 
0. Write for prices on Sexed Chicks, Turkey Poults, 





Don’t Pay More—Buy Greensburg Quality Chicks 


these Low Prices—From best high egg strain, culled 
blood tested breeding flocks. Healthy, hardy. 

Buff, White Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds, White Wyar 
Buff Orpingtons, White, Buff Minorcas — 100 


500, $36.50. New Hampshires, R. C. Reds, R. 1. Whites, 


Silver Laced, Columbian V 






yandottes—100, $8.40; 


$41.50. White, Black Giants, Brahmas — 100, $ 
500, $49.00. S. C. English White, Brown, Sul? 
horns, Anconas-—-100, $6.95; 500, $34.2 . Mixed ai, 
100, $6.40. Assorted, 100, $5.40. 100% Live delivery 





guaranteed and losses first 14 days replaced at half- price 





Shipments postpaid, c.o.d. Write for catalog 


prices on Sexed Chicks and Turkey Poults Greensburg 


Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 











BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
as High as 96% 
FOR THREE WEEKS 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, New 
Hampshires, White Wyandottes, Rhode 


Island Reds, White Leghorns. 
PRICES REASONABLE. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


RALEIGH HATCHERY, 


301 S. Wilmington St., Raleigh, N. C. 


DEPT.. A, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
Profitable Chicks — 20 Varieties Sexed or unsered 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Mating. 100°) Live arrival guar 
anteed. Postpaid. S. 

per 100. Pullets, $15 
Long experience. Prompt service. Fair dealings. 40,000 
customers in 43 states. 15,000 Chicks hatched daily 
Free Calendar-Catalog, explaining why we can replace 
pn that die, and quoting full price list. Hayes Bros 
Hatchery. 35 Hayes Building, Decatur, Illinois. 


C. White Leghorns: Males, $3.95 
5 per 100; non-sexed, $8.45 per 100 











“Seagie’ s Supreme Quality Large Type English White 


Leghorns—When you buy our chicks you get results of our 
26 years’ breeding experience. Our White Leghorns pay 
you big profits. High egg production, big white eggs; 
large body type; super vitality. Exclusive White Leghom 
breeding farm. No outside stock used. Our 2,000 fine 
breeders are high quality. A money making strain 
Write for low prices today. Seagle Poultry Farm, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM TESTED CHICKS 





95° LIVABILITY GUARANTEED 


FOR 21 DAYS. 


LOSS OVER 5% REPLACED FREE OF 
CHARGE WHEN PURCHASED IN 
LOTS OF 100 OR MORE. 

100% LIVE ARRIVAL 

—BARRED ROCKS 
—NEW HAMPSHIRES 
—RHODE ISLAND REDS 
—LARGE TYPE ENGLISH 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
—BLACK LEGHORNS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
—WHITE ROCKS 
$9.00 PER HUNDRED, PREPAID. 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 


1219-21 West Lee St., Greensboro, N.C. 





and White Rocks, Reds, Hampshire Red 
dottes, and Buff Orping tons 67.05; 
li 








100% li 
Reds, Barred, White Rocks, and Wyandottes—$8.45. wa 
ingtons—$8.45. Black, White Giants—$10.00, Brah 
mas, Hampshire Reds—$11.00. Black, Buff Minorcas 
$9.75. Pure Gold Buff Leghorns 


profits 1937 with Bagby chicks. ; 
12 Breeds and sex guaranteed chicks. ian prices. 





Salem ‘‘Profit’’ Chicks From America’s highest egg 
producing strains, develop quickly, make excellent broil 


ers, pullets, and layers. Why pay more when the 
cost less? One grade only-—our best. Barred, 





White Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orp 
ingtons, White, Buff Minorcas—$8.25, 100; $40.50, 5 
yew Hampshires, Silver Laced and Columbian Wyan 
$42.50, 500. White, Black Giants, 
$48.50, 500. S. C. White, Brown, 

7 38.00, 500. Mixed 
s over 5% first 








dottes 
Brahmas— $9. 80, $i00; 
Butt Leghorns, Anconas # 
3.80. Assorted, $5.80. Lo 
days ro at half-price. Our chicks, live, grow, 
you money. We pay postage. Write for catalog, 
Chick and Turkey Poult prices. Salem Hatchery, 
21, Salem, Indiana. 








U. S. and Illinois Approved Blood Tested Chick 
years breeding for high egs 

yield. Prepaid, per 100, best premium quality White, 
5 White, Black 


Astonishi 





s low prices. 21 ye 





Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
Minoreas, Reds, White Wyandottes 





100% Live Delivery — C.0.D. Shipments 
(Prices Effective until April 10th) 
Prepaid Prices. 100 
Reds, White Rocks, Orpingtons $ Hy 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 
White Leghorns (Large Type) 
Dark Cornish Crosses-—— Nothing 
better for broilers 
Heavy Mixed ° 
—— Leghorn, Anconas, Minoreas 
lest. Snecially Selected Chie'’s slightly hig 


JE FF ERSON FARMS, 








discounts advance order. Free Catalog 
2 











rred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons $8.45. Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, New Hampshire Reds, Light Brahmas, Black 
Giants, Partridge Rocks—$9.45. White Giants, Golden 
Buff Minorcas—$10.45. Assorted heavy breeds—$6.90 
Assorted breeds—$5.90. 100% live delivery. Sexed 
Chicks—special low prices. Prompt shipment. Catalog 
Free Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 218, Nokomis, Illinois 


$6.30 PER HUNDRED—Prepaid 


“More Fried Chicken in 1937” was 
reason for buying more baby chicks 
Martha knew that 100 laying pullets 
extra spending money. An extra $10.0! 
eggs will surely pay lots of bills. é 
Chicks from Progressive Farmer advertisers 
guaranteed reliable. 


v 
greed Breeders—B.W.D. tested. All, leading 
and startling new itybrid crosses, including = 
Sexed day-old pullets or male Hybrids or P'g5.95, 100. 
Poults cheap. Catalog Free. Assorted layer tbel Mo. 
Thousands daily. Clardy_ Hatchery. R.5, 2 — 


Soo 
&: nO 






on re- 
her 


Birmingham, Ala. 


= 
Harrison County Blood Tested Chicks, c.0.d,—Barred 
White Wyat 
.00. Eng 
y mixed, 





500, 
oc. 
es. We pay post: 





h White Leghorns 3.95; 500, 








.20; Assorted, $6. 20. “iPake no cha 


cs anc 

age and replace chicks lost first 14 days at half _ 
Write for prices on AAA Grade Chicks. Catalog Free. 
Harrison County Hatchery, Route 4, Corydon, Indiana 


Jones’ Tested Chicks—Now ready “for you Prep 
delivery. White, Brown Leghorns — $3.2 





25, Heavy assorted 
~$7.45. Write now for details, catalog, and Free book 





on care of chicks. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tena. 





pore were 2nd for high production ‘and ail 
t Texas and Georgia Laying Contests 
eS 317.8 egg av 

“ruarantet 
vbility Big 
ighy Poultry 









arm, Box } Sedalia, bl 





HOWARD FARMC HICKS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REDS 
MORE PROFITABLE THAN L EGHORNS. 
12 Years With Leghorns_ Proves The. : 
April a good month to get New Hames 
Red Ch fis. They will be laying well! 
five months. 
BLOOD TESTED FOR 14 YEARS. 
They Live Grow and Make You Money. 


u 
A Trial will prove our chicks are what 7 
have been wanting. Prices Reasonad™ 


HOWARD FARMS, Duna, NG C. 


as. Bill case 
this season. 4 
would bring oe 
ya month MY 


t } 
Buy you y'tt 


ga Pell 
Clardy’s Sterling Quality ~ Chieks—311-320 Ee “ariel 


Et 
— eer? Leadins 
Quality Chicks—From blood tested “flocks. Hatchet’. 


varieties. Write for new price list. Birchett’s 
Petersburg, Va. 


Baby Chicks—Rhode Island “Reds and 1 bet 


Each Monday, Prices reasonable. Pee 
Hartsville, S. C 
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Baby Chicks 


BLOOD TESTED BABY CHICKS 
QUICK GROWTH—LIVABILITY. 


Every Egg, Selected—Every Chick Inspected. 


Prompt, t repaid Shipments—Live Delivery. 








Shipments. 50 100 500 
vo. Hampshire Reds $4.50 $8.50 $40.00 
AAA White Leghorns . 4.50 8.50 
White Leghorn (Utility Grade) 4.00 7.50 
Barred and White Rocks 4.25 7.95 
Rhode Island Reds... . 4 25 7 95 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 4.25 1.95 
Heavy Mixed Sore 3.75 6.93 
Dark Cornish Crosses—Nothing er 

better for broilers 4.25 95 


(Special and AA Selections slightly higher.) 
Prices Effective until April 10th. 


SPECIAL, AA AND AAA SELECTIONS 
in Tom_ Barron, Hollywood 
White. Leghorns; Reds, AA 
New Hampshire Reds, and Bishop 
Barred Rocks. 

Buy from Charlotte’s Largest and Oldest 
Hatchery. Thousands Hatching Weekly. 
ORDER FROM THIS AD 
Reference: Charlotte National Bank 
LEONARDS HATCHERY, 
(Formerly Taylors Hatchery) 


129 South College Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





Hanson and 
Homestead 
Parks 





19,731 Cus Romer Ordered & 
Ten Months 37 Catalog F ree. 
low prices. I arcentlite: 

2 Breeds. L rn specialist Pullets, C ‘oc kerels; 
key Poults. (€.o.d. Prepaid. Assorted left 
$4.90 up. buck, "Hatchery, RR 180, Clinton, Mi 


> IS 

English S S.C. WHITE LEG HORNS 
DIRECT FRO 
ye aE A'S LARGEST ND MOST SUC- 

ss , POULTRY BREEDING FARM. 
We x08 70 “a DIRECT FROM ENGLAND 
this year. Jl ah of Blood Testing for pullorum 
. APPROVED and Recommend- 
send hens. R.O.P. Trapnested. All 
ss produced on our farm. 
rior stock when you ean get chicks oad 
of breeding service at LOW PRICE? 
atalog FREE 
BABY CHICKS—PULLETS—HATCHING EGGS. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, 
Champion, North Carolina. 











+ 100 cash contest 



















3,000,000 Bush Chicks Past 
New breeding progra m. 













Schlichtman Square De ‘al Chicks—Missouri approved, 
5; Rocks, see. Orpingtons, 

S, yiants 
oy $5.90, pre- 
paid. Free Catalog explaining 2-week ge oe guar- 








blood tested. rms, $7.2/ 
Wyandottes, $7.75; Brahma, Minore 
$9.40; heavy assorted, $6.75; mixed ass 









antee, Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City 





CONTINENTAL CHICKS 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 






Prepaid—100° Live Delivery. 25 f 100 
White or Brown Leghorns $2.40 $4. .§ 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas . 2.40 4.25 .§ 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. 2.50 4.: 4! 
White, Buff Rock 2.50 4.5 4 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orps. 2.50 4.50 4 
§. L. Wyandottes, Blk. Minoreas. 2.65 4. .9! 
Buff Minorcas ies Mi > eee 98 
Light Brahmas, Jersey ee 

Black Giants : . 2.75 5.00 9.45 
Heavy Mixed ; 2.15 4.00 7.50 


Write for ¢ omiplate Price List. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX C, MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Ihr Bros. Blood Tested ae old and Started Ceeke. 


4-Weeks Pullets—Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns—Ye 
of breeding from trapnest stock, with records from 2 
to 300 eggs in one year. Live delivery 
Please write for prices and description. 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Orange, Va. 


Husky, V Vigorous SATIL ¥ A CHIC KS 


ARE DEP ENDABLE AND EASY TO RAISE. 
BLOOD TESTED—QUAL ITY GUARANTEED. 
Our AAA White Leghorns are Money Makers. 


W. J. Brady, R.F.D., Benson, N. C., says:—‘ This 
is the third shipment of chicks that we have ordered 
from you and they are always large, healthy chicks, 
and I don’t be lieve: we have ever received a shipment 
with one dead yet 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 50-100 500 
AAA English White Leghorns. ..$4 $8.50 $40.00 
Buff Minoreas, Anconas ..... 4 5 37.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Wh. Rocks. 4 50 
N. H. Reds, White Wyandottes. . 4.25 75 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted : . 4.00 00 
Special Selections $1.00 per 100 higher. 


SATILL AHATCHERY, 
Chicks 
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oe 
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Each Week the Year Around 
ted, White, Buff Rocks $7.00; 
Tanered White Leg ghorns 
Free ¢irculars, 


$34.00, 500. 
50. Heavy mixed a 
Hoosier Red Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 


EXTRA LOW CHICK PRICES 


PREPAID — 100% LIVE DE ‘ 7? RY. 
up 500 
3 =< ¢@ 





Heavy Mixed 





vias 6 34.75 
Reds and White Rocks 7 39.00 
quted and Buff Rocks 7 39.00 
rpingtons and Wyandottes. 7 


795 39.00 


Ww 7.95 39.00 





hite and Brown Le »ghorns 
Thousands Weekly — Immediate Shipments. 
m ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 

_ SREENSBORO CHICKERIES, Greensboro, N. C. 
“ood Tested Cl 

1icks—W 

i tgor—100, $10.00; 300s 
100, $8.00; 500, $38.75. 
_ Shipped évery Wednesday. 
~~ Suatantoed, Storm Hatchery, Kinston 


















Hanson Str: tin White Leghorn ( hicks —I 


td, pulloruy 
2 n tested. Large type. Heavy wi 
big chalky white eggs . 


sy 
ior Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. C 






guaranteed. 
Lohr Bros. 


Box 835, Waycross, Ga, 


iier “In nmediate de- 
ty. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Bar- 





ri ants, for rapid growth 

5.00. Barred Rocks and 

All from carefully culled 

Postpaid. Live de- 
N. C. 


Approv- 


Prices reasonable. Circular Free. 





WORLD | FAMOUS BIG TOM BARRON 


L GLISH LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 
gest of all Leghorns—Lay Largest Eggs. 
Th Egg Records up to 313. 
— facts alone should decide for you at 
With vhere to place your order this season. 
th ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 


Box 2020, Harrisonburg, Va 


G 
Hewt Our Beautiful Circular at Once— F RE E. 
— in the East for this Gre 





Baby Chicks — 


White Lewtor Blood tested. Barred Rock aC 
‘Boun ty ‘orns, Guaranteed strong, he althy chicks. 
Naide Hat and pay you.” $8.50 per hundred. 





’, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Blood Tested Chi 


icks—Barred Rocks, Rhode 


Island 


Hit 
ber nal pasate Reds, Leghorns, and Anconas—From 
Nath Gy" rolin rined flocks. Flowers Hatchery, Kinston, 





alt low Prices, 





Prompt Se Service, write Smith Chick- 
m8-262, Mexico, Mo. Also selling sexed chicks. 


Baby Chicks 





Big Type White Giants, New Hampshires, Andalu- 
sians—100, $10.00; 50, ; 25, $3.00. Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, Reds, Rock 00, $8.00; 50, $4.50; 25, 

2.50. Prepaid. guaranteed. KR E. 





Ivanhoe, Va. 

Choice Select, Sing gle. Comb White 
Chicks—From breeders of size and type, mated to pedi- 
xreed males. Big hatch every week Request circular. 
90° of my sales each year are to old ry tomers. The 
South's pioneer producer of Baby Chicks. Carl] Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. 


YESTERLAID CHICKS 
Bred Right—-Hatched Right—Priced Right 
FLOCKS 100% BLOOD TESTED. 
Equipment Modern—No Overheated Incubation. 
Guaranteed Live Delivery—Prepaid. 
Barred or White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, 
White Leghorns. 
50 100 500 


Groseclose, 











Leghorn Baby 





1,000 
$35.00 $67. 50 





$2.35 $4.00 
SPECIALLY SELECTED or A. N GRADE 
le per chick extra. 

SUPER HEAVY BREEDS-—White or Black Giants, 
Light Brahmas, Black or White Langshans, White 
or Dark Cornish—: 50, $5.50; 100, $10.00. 

HEAVY MIXED—50, 100, $7.00; 500, $32.50. 

SPECIAL CROSS-BREED FOR BROILERS—100, 

$8.00; 500, $37.50. 
il Different Breeds — 24 Varieties Hatched 
Send for Catalog and Price List. 
YESTERLAID HATCHERY, Nashville, Tenn. 


Selected Blood Tested Stock—Order Now—Leghorns, 
$6.20; heavies, $6.45; heavy assorted, $ assorted, 
$5.00. Prepaid. Live delivery. Burnham 
ilatehe y, Clinton, Missouri. 


BABY CHICKS BABY TURKEYS 


Strictly Sterling Quality. If you want just chicks 
—disregarding quality—please excuse us. 100% State 
blood tested. Our chicks guaranteed to pleas 
to be the judge. Reds, Rocks, New Hampshires, a 
Big Type English White Leghorns—8%c in 100 lots, 
delivered. Larger lots cheaper. Also Bronze Baby 
Turkeys. We are the largest turkey hatchers in the 
Southeast. Write for Catalog and Poultry Guide. 
The open and above ~t hatchery. Our aim: Hon- 
esty and Square Deal 
COLU MBL ¥ 1 ATCHERY, Inc., 
1025 Lady Street, Columbia, ol 










Ten breec 

















Hylton Chicks—Virginia Certified—Rocks, Reds, Leg- 
horns of quality. 100% Live delivery. Shipped under 
Official label. Hylton Poultry Farms, _ Orange, ve: 












State « ‘ertified, ?p urebred, Blood 
Barred Rock and Leghorn Chicks 
Pe ete rsburg Hatchery, Petersburg, 


ed, Big 1 Type 
Circular Free. 
Virginia. 
SEX G UARANT BED: C HICKS 
PUREBREDS — CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
Per 100: Pullets, $8.90 up; Males, $3.00 up. 
UP TO 20% MORE MEAT—12 WEEKS. 
Read the FACTS about BIG PROFITS in 
SUPERCROSS HYBRIDS; also Leading 
Pure Breeds. Most Profitable Meat and 
Egg Chicks our specialty. 
Big Free Catalog Tells All—Send Postcard Today. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 3010-D, Windsor, Mo. 


Save Money !—Hand Picked Chicks at Cut Prices—Ap- 
proved. Blood tested. Leading breeds. Colored circular 
Free. Zollicker Hatchery, Harrisonville, Mo. 





All Leading Varieties Baby Chicks—$6.50 per 100 and 
up. Also Pekin Ducklings and Poults. List Free. 
Rosedale Poultry Farm, Quakertown, Pa. 


TRAILS END CHECKS 
CERTIFIED — BLOOD TESTED 
SUPERIOR QUALITY BRED. 
Dependable Chicks of Unquestionable 
gosmty, 300-Egg blood Leghorns, Rocks, 

eds. Broiler Chick 
Chicks, $6.90 ae hundred up. 
Write for Free Information and. Low Prices. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 
Gordonsville, Virginia. 


_ as World's 8 Chick Producers, We Can Save 
You Money—Big C fatalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 











Riverside Chicks are Proven Profit Makers—All popu- 
lar breeds. Free catalog. Riverside Hatchery Box 10, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
U. S. APPROVED CHICKS 
Pullorum Tested — (Nuff Said) 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, White 








Giants, White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas. 
5 50 100 300 
75 $4.50 $8.50 $25.00 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 
Thousands Weekly Prompt Shipment. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, 


High Grade, Blood Tested 3aby Chic 
breeds weekly. Indian River Hatchery, 


Sterling “Quality English White Leghorn Blood Tested 
Chicks. Sterling Poultry Farm, Mineral, Va. 


BUNCH’S U. S. Approved CHICKS 
Quality Supreme — Pullorum Tested. 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island Reds 


White and Silver Laced Wyandottes 
White and Barred Rocks 


White Leghorns (from two-year hens) 
‘o eggs under 23 ounces set; Chicks for 
breeding stock all from 24-ounce eggs up. 


BUNC ue HATCHERY, Statesville, N. C. 


h, White Leghorns, Reds, Barred 


F lorence, Ala. 








_ Popular 
Norfolk, Va. 




















Licks - Dark Cornis 
Sane Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga 
Sexed Chicks 
Day-old Pullets and Cockerels — White Leghorns, 
White Minore Legorcas. ‘atalog Free. Colonial 






Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mi souri. 


Baby P ullet ts ‘and Coe kerels Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, 
L eshors —Free circular. Campbellsburg Electric Hatch- 
ery, Campbellsburg, Indiana. 


Started Chicks 


Started Chiclks—-White Leghorns, Reds, Barred Rocks 
-4 weeks old, 20c; Pullets, 30c. Handyside, Elyria, O. 








Buttercups 
America’s Most Beautiful Chicken—Excellent layers 
Large white eggs. Send for Free colored picture and 





chick prices. Elmer Zollicker, Harrisonville, Mo. 





Cornish 
Dark Cornish Hatching Eggs—From blood tested 
flocks—$1.50 per 15, Also some breeding stock. Herbert 
WN. C. 


Jones, Siler City, N. ¢ 









Phe ee 7 Bronze 

















Tested Cornish Games World’ 8 best chicken- n— 


























par y» Two or More ‘Breeds 
Hybrid Chicks Are Money Makers and Buff Orpingtons— 


esteiibib e 
Lay like Leghorns and ave Purebred Buff Rock: 








erels make two pounds 
Write Parkin Hatchery, 





Png Giants Livestock 


get a box of Bruce's Ww. art Salve | i 





g Ability of Leghorns Combined with 





re Magé zine s—‘ 











ise Gene We Bcsag Sad 
AS World's Largest Chick mnieks— Sta We 
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Exhibition ark Brown Te B 
xe $2 m 








Twenty o of the Finest Orion Cherry King and Defender 


strain of registered Duroc ig igs our herd has had for 20 








eg stered in buyer's § name. 


yew Hampebire, 




















se -12 
a or more to Agricultural “High ‘Se hols, 
Cc, 





New aeamare Pullets and Cockerels 
ose > from baby chicks Lr ig in "January 








i Bis Bone 














Write for special chi i 





s Larges 3 W , 
As World's Largest c hire ch a = Dosteoned Raranesire _Hogs— 











Buff, Orpington Cockerels for ae 
Mis 





Hampshire Pigs of State Hospital 
Johnson and Johnson, Route 3, Box 456, Greensboro, N. ¢ 





oe Rocks 


Production Bred Barred Rocks—( 
i Rapid growth and early feathering, 
duction and large egg size. es 
¥ Wm. Carmichael & Son, ‘Albion, Indiana. 




















Parks Strain, Pedigreed Barred Rocks 


Registered Hampshire Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 





T. L. Price, Monroe, N. C. 











$ ae Heavy ; Laying g Barred | Roe ks— 
». 











Hos S on Fine—-Pig. 














"Barred Rock . Eggs “Hoterman 8 Me a 1. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
Poland-Chinas 


Boars, Gilts, Bred Gilts—North Carolina Grand Cham- 
Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. 





~ Ohio Improv ed “Chester rs. 











F reshwaters | Poultry, F arms, 


“Started Pullets 





pion Herd—Buy the best. 





Champion Blooded Spotted Poland C hina P paee= 9 
ie | 


Chi 
Scuneeart 8 Pana — 








Day-old White Leghorn, White Minorcas and Legorca 
Colonial Poultry Farms, 











Sunuyiae strain— One dollar ah as P oland China—Weaning Pigs—Write, 
enn. 








J oem 5 for Sale—One year old— “Registered Angus c ‘attle—One and two year 
G. I. Cc, 





re n Beautiful Peafowls for Sale. 
N.C 











Registered Guernsey Bulls 
lines as our Champions at National Dairy 





South Boston Hatchery, S 





— . --— _ agiste > > erefc s—Six te 
Live arrival guaranteed anywhere moioteres Polled He vetend, Bul ix to 


Se nd ‘cash now for, number wanted, 





tered “Tleretord Bulls ‘or Sal 











Here is Your Chance to Buy a Pair of Registered Jer- 
i Medal of Merit animals 











red in Re Bronze Turke . 
~$3.0 _Safe a ovina Penson 





Highly Bred oo Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
out of imported dams, 

Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 
ak eer Jersey Cows, 
y Chezik, Disputanta, Va. 


Heifers — Registered. 
Va. 


pa Quality Begs rom World's 8 Best Blood Lines Gold- 











Mount Pleasant Stock 








White Hollands—Choice sturdy Toms, also Baby Poults, 

Milking Shorthorn Bull - -= Snowflake 
M1793643 — Excellent 
steaders Co-operative Ass’n., 





Bronze. Hatching Eggs, au : 
(Classified ads continued on next — 












Classified Ads 


—e—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Dairy Geeks 


710, 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 
50¢ > yearly; 3 months, 1l0e 


Fairbury, Nebraska. 








Horses 
Draft Horses Registered Percheron—Brood Mares, 
in foal, broke to work; Fillies, Breeding Stallions. De- 
scribe kind of horses you want to buy. Ask for free copy 
of Percheron News—only draft horse paper in es 3 
Write Percheron Horse Association of America, Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Illinois, Dept. Q. 


ae Jacks 


Jacks—Imported and Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. These 
imported jacks have the strongest constitutions and are 
proving the best and surest breeders of all jacks. The 
Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky 











Two or More Breeds 


50 Purebred Hampshire Gilts, bred 140 Whiteface 








Angus and Shorthorn Steers. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va 
‘Auction Sale Every Wedne sday—Cattle, Calves, Hogs 
Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abattoir. 
Regis stered “Hereford Hogs also | Berkshires. A.- D. 
Brown, Sparta, Tennessee. 
Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
gf 
Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory cogs within the specified time ac- 
cording to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 











Male Coonhound — 3% years old; 
trailer; fast, wide hunter; true, 
any place. Absolutely rabbit, 
30 days trial. 
T. Doran, 


go00d voice, open 
solid tree barker; hunts 
fox, deer proof. $10.00— 
Customer pays express. Picture furnished. 
Murray, Ky. 





Female Coon Hound—-3™% years old, good size, wide 
hunter, open trailer, good voice; true, solid tree barker; 
absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, and stock proof. $10.00 
30 days’ trial. Customer pays express. J. Ryan, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 





Hunting Season Over—Have Male Coon Hound—4% 
years old; fast, wide hunter; true tree barker—$15.00; 
20 days’ trial. Customer pays express. Write for pic- 
ture. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 

Sportsmen- ~ 200 P ointers, 
Combination Hunters, 
List Free. 





Setters, Straight 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 


Cooners, 
Cheap. 
Iinsis. 





Well Grown’ 4-months-old 
Bull Terrier Pups—Males, 
Quinten Long, Bremen, Ga. 


Registered 
$12.00; 


American Pit 
Females, $8.00. 





At Stud——-Registered 
field and show qualities. 
North Carolina. 


Liver and White 
Richard Webb, 


Pointer with 
Chapel Hill, 





Registered 7 months old English 
From prizewinners—$15.00 each. P. 
Virginia. 

Newfoundlands, St. 
riers—Free folder. 


Setter 
Bailey, 


Bitches—- 
Norwood, 


Bernards, 
Fairview 


Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
Farms, Elmore, Minn. 
~ Re gistered Redbone Puppies -3 months old—$10.00; 
f papers. Dewey Smith, Peachland, N. C. 
—Ni atural heele 
Lebanon, Tenn. 















s! nioned | She phe rd P ups 
Bellwood Kennels, 


anteed. 





Pups——Bred for ratters. 
Crusader Kennels, Chase, 


Rat Te rrier 


Sutistac tion guar- 
anteed. a 


Kans 





Collies—White, Sable - Zest breeding; 
Roseland, Burkeville, Va. 


~ & xce ptional 
love ly type. 





Registere ‘d Ne wfoundland 
Martin John, Hiawatha, 

E nglish 
Chestnut, 


Puppies Mrs, 


Ki insas. 


Dirt cheap. 


Shephe rd rained Dogs. H. W. 


Chanute, 


P uppies, T 
Kansas. 


= = = - —— 

Miscellaneous 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

24% Total Phosphoric Acid 

30% Calcium Oxide (Lime) 
Cheaper than superphosphate—better in the long run. 
Replaces superphosphate in your home mixing. Use 
on cotton, corn and other field crops. Excellent for 
broadcasting on fall grains, pastures and orchards. 
Ideal for all legumes. BUILDS THE SOIL. 


LIBERTY LIMESTON 
CROTALARIA SEED 


The greatest soil improving legume for poor soils, 
COWPEAS — SOYBEANS 
SESBANIA SEED 


A wonderful quick growing legume. 
partridge and dove feed. 


DEALERS WANTED—Write for Information. 
W. C. WRITE, Distributor CHESTER, S. C. 





Makes good 








Roots, 
B. Merritt, 1752 


Cc iin 


Herbs, Evergreens 
10¢. 


Nicholson, St. Louis. 


Details, 





Agents-Salesmen 


Job Hunter 
No hard times; 


Don’t Be a 
our capital. 


Start your Own Business on 
no lay-offs; always your own 


boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 Home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profit 
able business backed by world-wide Industry. Write 
Rawleigh, Dept. D-U-PGF, Richmond, Va. 

A Man—Handle Store Route—Place nationally Inown 





line 5ce-10¢ Counter Goods 
mon’s Aspirin 





200 products including Lay 
advertised Saturday Evening Post. Sold 





new way. Repeat every two to four weeks. Up to 112% 
profit for merchants and you. No investment to start. 
Earn up to $65 weekly. World’s Products, Dept. 4852, 
Spencer, Indiana. 

Agents: Smash Go Prices!—Santos. ( ‘offee, 12¢ Ib. . 4-02. -0Z. 
Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum, 12c. 150 Other Bargains. Premiums. 


Experience Unnecessary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis.Mo, 
Free Trial Packages and Display Case 

making agents proposition yet. “Extracts, medicines, 

household remedies. New and different. No experience 

or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., Dept. A-41, 

Memphis, Tenn. 





Biggest money 


You'll “Thank Your ‘Lucky Star when you receive my 
Amazing Free Offer for making up to $60.00 in a week. 
No money risk. No experience needed, but write quick, 
Albert Mills, 2373 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Start Bargain. Business—Large Profits “New a and used 
clothing. Bankrupt and auction sales merchandise. 
Experience unnecessary. Everything supplied. Publix, 
Roosevelt and Jefferson, Dept. C-E, Chicago. 











Agents-Salesmen 








Make More Money Taking Orders — Shirts, ties, 
rosiery, raincoats, uniforms, dresses. Sales kit Free! 
Experie unnecessary. Nimrod Company, Department 
130, 4 L incoin Avenue Chicago 








Win Love and Success 
Spare or full time 


Sell ¢ osmetic s and Medicines. 
oe money or experience needed, Free 


samples and sample case. Write Keystone Laboratories, 
Dept A437, 1 ee Tenn. 

“Make sig Money Selling Hi air Straightener to color- 
ed people. Write for Free samples and terms to agents 


Marcellene 


Chemical Co., 1904-W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


1,000 Bare 
Specialties, 
5 


yains Drygoods, 
‘Nov elties ents 


Notions, Drug Sundries. 
g F 
3007, 


undersell stores 














Jobbers, Dept 930 W. Roosevelt, Chic 
You. Get Paid First—-Taie Orders for 200 Home Ne 
cessities—P ay after you collect Big profits. Write 
Ho-Ro-Co, 2778- dl Dodier Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc hipped G lass Sign M: aking; Mirror Resilvering; 
Metalware re plating Interesting, profitable. Write, 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, _Marion, Indiana 





1 Cream—Sells 





Hair ‘Dressing, 


Sell to ¢ ‘olored 7 } 
fast. Get Free samples Valmor, 2241-GK Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Manufacture Product Yourself Chemical furnished 


Hiatica pepanty Chemical, R-20030 Russell, Detroit. 
Michig 
~ Gold Letters for Windows 500% VProfit—Free 





Store 
At 


samples. Metallic Co., 483-G North Clark, Chicago. 





New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
Free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 
Chicks or Premiums — Taking Chick Orders 
Allted Chicks, Box 2, Tampa, Florida. 








Agents Wanted “Write for terms. Southern Nursery 
and Landscape Company, Winchester, Tenn. 





F ruit” Trees for a Wanted. 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Artificial Eyes 
Artificial Eyes Satisfactorily Fitted by Mail—From 
world’s largest assortment. Denver Optic Co. (Estab- 
lished 1906), 529 University Bldg., » Denver, Colorado. 


Asthma Tetewnent 
Asthma Sufferers—-A famous Swiss physician’s pre- 
scription has given permanent relief to mé Write for 
Free trial offer. Velmar Company, (Fairview), Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Concord N ur- 

















Auctioneering 
Auction Sale Every Wednesday—Cattle, Calves, Hogs 
Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abattoir. 





Batteries 
Edison Storage Batteries for Light, Power Plants— 
Fifteen-year life; 5-year unconditional guarantee. Free 
literature. ‘‘See-Jay’’ Company, 90 Sterling Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Light Plant Batteries—Any make plant. Lowe st pric 
Central Farm Light Co., Box 895, Greensboro, N. C. 








Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bees—Good side line; pleasure, profit. Send $1. 00 for 











190-page book, ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping,’’ and one 
year subscription. Catalog Free. American Bee Journal, 
Box S, Hamilton, Illinois. 

‘kage Bees-——Quee -Improved Italians — Get my 





8 
prices before you buy. Flowers Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 





Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home — Here is an opportunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 well 
printed and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ 
“Under the Greenwood 
“Tales of mae rlock 
“Green Mansions,’’ ‘‘ i 
“The Way of All rl 
reasury of Song and V Saye 
“Other People’s Money,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ for 
20c per copy or $2.00 for 12 books.—postpaid. Mail or- 
ders to Young People’s Department, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


The ‘Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Commun- 





“‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’ 
ree,”” 


“Tt he Merchant of Venice, 







‘Pere Goriot,’ 
“‘Emerson’s Essa 
Testament,’’ Golden 









ity Leaders—Just off the press—-A complete handbook 
for the club or community leader. Its 240 pages will 
be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, good 


games. stunts, first aid, 
songs (words), camping, etc. 


manners, 
cedure, 


parliamentary pro- 
It will be an inval- 





uable help to any group leader. And the price is only 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quanties) Send 
orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Collections 

Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless collected, May's Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 





Cream Separators 


Separate Milk at Half Your Present Cost—Old estab- 


lished manufacturer announces biggest Separator im- 
provements in 50 years. Send post card for free catalog 


Box Huron, 


and prices 738-OF, Port Michigan. 








Electric Fencing 
Save Money with Electrie Fences—Dry battery oufit 
operates for months on ‘‘hot shot.’’ Write Meinen Sales, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, Dept. P. Agents Wanted. 


Feeds 


Balance your Hog and Chicken Feeds with our freshly 





groun. quality Meat Scrap. Nothing finer, and it’s 
economical. Charlotte Packing & Refining Co., Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 





Fertilizers 
Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Limestone — Rich in 
Magnesium and Calcium Carbonates. Ask the farmer who 
has used Mascot. Sold by us under guaranteed analysis. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Formulas 


Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed, 


Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 





Frog Raising 


“Raise Giant Frogs!’’—Free Frog Book! Good mar- 





ket. Men, Women. Write American Frog Canning, 
(161-D), New Orleans, La. 
Furs 


Let us Tan and Make Up Your Harness, Furs, Hides, 
and turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 

~ Be autiful Scarfs, 
Samouce Fur Co., 


Capes “Made aoe your “Fox | Skins. 
Fort Edward, N. Y¥. 


Mills, 


Help Wanted—Female 


If You Agree to Show Them to Friends, I'll send you 
two Actual Samples amazing Snag-proofed Silk Hosiery 
and show you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Dept. R-70, Indianapolis. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted P Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
plays: Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchief. household 
cement; 101 different items; many new, exclusive. Up to 
125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big Catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept. _105-M, 195 96 S. Troy, Chicago. 















To “distrib- 


Ma Man or Woman with Spare Time 
ute fre mples coffee, flavoring, food products, and 
maice customers. Must devote at least two hours daily 
and be satisfied with up to $3 in an hour; Permanent. 





Dept. 7 





B lair, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Men Wanted—Auto- Diesel Mechanics —We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 














Good Pay—Reliable 
on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
work, Home every night. Make up to $12 a day. 
derful new proposition. Particulars Free. Write 
Company, Dept. 43, Freeport, Illinois. 














"Ste ady Wor man wanted to call 
Pleasant 

Won- 
McecNess 





Home Canning Equipment 


Pressure Cookers, Automatic Home Can Sealers, Tin 





















Cans—-Guaranteed. Write for low bargain pric and 
interesting information. Dixie Canner Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, or Athens, Georgia. 
Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’——A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
De pt. 34, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Honey 
Fine Table Comb Chunk Honey—One 10-pound can, 
$1.50. Choice sourwood comb chunk honey, one 10-tb. 
can, $2.00. Prepaid. Fred L. Poole, Route 2, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 
Hosiery 


Send Address on penny postcard for Greatest Hosiery 
Bargain List in United States—Useful gift sent Free. 
Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N. C. 





House Plans 
Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm House! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
cluding plane and specifications for building an 8-, T-, 
6-,5-,4-,and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. Send 
money order to—Home Dept., 
ralist Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Progressive Farmer- Ru- 





Instructions 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Many 1937 Appointments— 
$1,260-$2,100. Try next announced examinations. Full par- 
ticulars Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
¥ 








Dept. C-50, Rochester, N. 
Lighting Plants 
Light Plants— “Repair Parts for Delco Light Plants, 
Batteries, Automatic Water Systems; 32 volt Radios. 
Write today. Central Farm Light Co., Box 895, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Machinery 


Every Tractor Owner Needs Irving’s 84-Page 1937 
Tractor Replacement Parts Catalog — Absolutely Free. 
Thousands parts, all makes; tremendous price savings. 
Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 136 Knoxville Road, Gales- 


burg, Illinois. 
~ TURNERS 22x36 Grain Thresher 
From Factory to User, $495.00. 


All Steel 





Construction, Outside Moving 
2arts, Roller Bearings. 
Feeder and Windstacker furnished 
optional at extra cost. 


TURNERS New 17x20 Heavy Power 
Baler at New Low Prices 
Write for Catalog and Description. 
TURNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Statesville, N. C 


Self 


Make g Money Crushing _ Limestone: 








‘Big “Heavy Duty 
Limestone Pulverizer—Five sizes. Ow pees, Write 
quick for special offer. J. B. + saberey, Inc., Dept. 37, 
Franklin, Tenn. 

SAW MILLS _ Headbloc k Style — All Sizes. 
Also Planers, Gang Edgers, Resaws, Dust 


Conveyors, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, prapterturors, 








Winston-Salem, N. 
~ Final Clear horse, 110 volt, Induction Alter- 
nating Motors, $8.50, 1,000 watt generators, $19.50. Other 


ains. 1885 Milwaukee 


ago. 


Electrical Surplus Company, 









Buch Soil Pulverizers, Corn Shellers, Saw Frames— 
For quality and price, ask your dealer, or write. F. G. 
Baldwin Organization, Greensboro, N. C. 


MAKE 





EtG MONEY GRINDING 5 Our 
Ss TORE BURR GRIST MIL 





w Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN MT. LM ‘ANUFACTURING Cco., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Buy Wisely ! iw hen your money must go a long ways— 
it will pay you to buy from Progressive Farmer adver- 
tisers. Their products are guaranteed. 

Used Tractor Parts Reasonable. Ww rite, 
Tractor & Auto Wrecking Co., Boone, Lowa. 


Medical 


_Sufferers—Try ‘‘Caine’s Asthma Remedy’’—Sold for 
years. Price $2.25 bottle, postpaid. F. E. Caine, 
Druggist, Irondale, Alabama. 


e, The Cc entral 








( ‘ough or Asthma Stopped or No Pay—Write for Free 





booklet. Nashville Medicine Co., Room 4, Benson Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Mineral Water Crystals 
Texas Mineral Water Crystals—Fresh from packer. 


Two large $1.00 size boxes, $1.00, postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Arbee Products, Dallas, Texas. 





Motorcycles 
Reconditioned Motoreycles — New-used parts for all 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 


Motorcycle & Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 





Hay 


Clover, Timothy, Mixed—Write for delivered 
A A. Venner Co., Lansing, Michigan. 


Alfalfa, 
prices. 

Classified Ads “Produce Results—Try one in the next 
issue of Progressive Farmer. The cost is low—see top 
of first Classified Page. 








Nut Crackers 
Clark’s Walnut Cracker gets 50 pounds Kernels Daily. 
Money back guarantee. $8.50, prepaid. Clarck Nutt Co., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Shop for Your Farm Needs Among the Classified Ads 
in Progressive Farmer. They ate guaranteed reliable. 








Old Books Wanted 


We Pay Up to $5,000 Each for Old Books— 
cash prices for old magazines, letters, se high 





news 
single story book, school book, old Bible, travel tag 
almanac, ete., that looks worthless may bring you $59" 
$100, or $500 in cash” Thousands wanted! Send 10¢ .. 
for latest price list. American Book Mart, 140 Ss. Deo 
born, Dept. 1742, Chicago. ar: 
es 


Of Interest to Women 

Of Interest to Women—Dress Materials ; 

Direct from mill. Write for samples. Vi 
Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 





d Hosiery 
Sinia Mills 





Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—199¢, 
full cash value mailed day shipment received. Satistac. 
tion guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned, Informa. 
tion Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting Com. 
pany, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridge, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free jp. 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company. 
1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. ; 

| 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay Fifty Dollars for 1913 
Liberty Head nickle (not Buffalo). I pay cash premiums 
for all rare coins. Send 4e for Large Coin Folder, May 
mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas. : 


aint 











——————_. 
Paints 

Paints—Buy Direct from Manufaturer—Established 9 

years. Our prices are low and we pay the freight. Send 


for color chart and prices. Agents wanted. Universal 
Paint Works, 1450 So. Western, Chicago. 


Patent Attorneys 
Do You Feel You Have a Valuable Invention — but 
can't get it before the right people? Are you groping in 
the dark—wondering which way to turn—getting no 
where? Learn how other men with inventions have cosa 
in. Write for our Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for the In- 
ventor,’’ which tells you of fields where inventions eam 
big money if they are good patented ones. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
778 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 














Sell Inventions— ented and un- 





We Successfully 


patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have 
for sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 85, Washington, D. C. 





Patents—Best Service; Free Opinion—Expert Wash- 
ington associates. Address: David P. Dellinger, Attor- 
ney, Cherryville, N. C. 





Patents—Booklet free. 
Reet Patent Lawyer, 
ton, 


Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Victor Bldg., Washing 





Inventions Commercialized—Patented or Unpatented— 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C, 


Photo Finishing 
GENUINE 
EASTMAN CAMERA SPECIAL 


Extra Special for a Limited Time Only—One East- 
man 2a Target, Hawkeye Camera, picture size 24% 
4% inches, and one roll of Eastman Verichrome 
Film to fit the camera and one credit coupon good 
~~ developing and printing your roll after you have 
taken pictures with it. Regular $3.60 value. 
MAILED POSTPAID TO You "FOR ONLY $1.85. 
THE FOX COMPANY, World’s Largest Kodak Fin- 
ishers, Dept. B, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 








Immediate Service! No Delay!—Roll developed, print- 
ed, and two 5x7 double weight professional enlarge 
me nts or one tinted enlargement or six reprints—all for 

25¢ coin. Reprints, 3c each. The Photo Mill, Bor 
629- L, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





~ Finer Finishing—Rolls developed ~ and " printed, with 
one colored Enlargement, or two professional Enlarge 


ments—All for 25¢e (coin). Genuine, nationally know, 
Moentone Superiod Quality. Moen Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





WILLIAM Barat ge Ss STUDIO, ‘Dept. PF, 
leigh, North Carolina. 
Kodak Roll F = developed and printed, 25¢. Heavy 
Weight Enlargements from film—Size 5 25e; sis 
8x10, 35 Enlargements copied from picture—Siz, 
5x7, 43¢; 49e. 

















8x10, Work Guaranteed. 


S1Ze 





To beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fade, 
perfect tone ints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Serviee, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


"Rolls Developed— 












Quicker | Se rvice — Sparking double-clear never-fade 
prints. Roll developed, two prints each negative, val 
largement coupon, 25¢. Willard’s, Box 3535-C, 
land Heights, Ohio. 


a 
Rolls Developed, Two Sets ‘Dated Prints ; plus Enlarge- 


ment coupon, 2°c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2% ; 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the Wes 
Begins.’ 





Ideal Finishing — Roll developed and_ printed, = 
Snapshot folder and enlargement coupon with each 


Ideal Photo Service, Box 2255, Patterson, New Jersey. 
, 





2 professional en 
16 reprints and? 

Illinois. 
ae 


Roll Developed with 16 Prints and 2 
largements, 30c; 100 reprints, $1.00; 
enlargements, 30c. Dependable, River Grove, 





16  RUAral nteed prints. 
; Reprints, 25 
Minnesota. 


Daily Service !—Roll ‘developed, H 
25e. Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, 


emer 
-Roll devél- 
me: 


Prints—Prompt 


Clear, Brilliant servic 
oped, 2 prints each negative, 25c. Enlé 





Photo Finishers, Dept. C, Cleveland Hei: 


Roll Developed- Two double weight professional Bt 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nat 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnes¢ psota. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful “double wire ee 
fessional enlargements, 8 vever Fac Prints, 
Century Photo Service, LaC rosse, 





Wis po 





Roll Developed and 8 beautiful 


a. a 
voles * G tue _—_ 





25e, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3¢ 

Serv ice, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. ae 
Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored 1, Bnlargemes 

8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin, Sun Pho 

Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. _ ae 

be oe ee ur eight 
Films Developed, 25¢c, coin; two 5x7 double "phat 

professional enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 


Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. _ 
25¢, coin. Be 


Photo 





Rolls Developed, 8 Never-fade Prints, +s 
largement free. Reprints, 3c each. Prompt serv 
Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


— 
Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 5e; Reprints, 








Work processed by Eastman’s Standard Form 
North Studio, North, 8S. C, _ rn 
Trial Offer—Your first roll developed, beer Studie, 
sharing coupons with each order. [Kiphar' 
Fairfield, Alabama. ; <5 
Notice !—Film developed, 8 Truetone prints. indie 


largements, 25c. Box 


apolis, Minnesota. 


Gopher Film Service, 





all all pea 


Rolls, 116 size and smaller, developed, no am ‘o Pictures 
all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Photo Finishing 












. , o Saint Prints. Oke 
Yeveloped, 2 Sets Fadless Velox Prints, 25¢. 
sor eaters ment coupons Free. Photoshop, Sweet- 
fi 
water, Texas = 
k Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
ee ee. 25e, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
Kansas. : : 
“He nd Col red Enlargements with each roll, 25¢e. 40 
a A eee we 
( Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago 
Reprints, 50 
“XL” — Eight Enlargements for 25c, or 16 Prints. 
gend rolls to “XL” Service, Luverne, Minnesota. 
ent 2 Litcleh toc: Alec Micahia ie : 
“Guaranteed F iim develope ints each, 


ad, 
Quality Photo. 5 caeeon Kansas. 


Reprints, 25¢ 
and Prints Trial. Roll. Big border pic- 


Tre Devel 
ihe Deverol Oklahoma City, Okla 


( pamers > ompany, 


tures. a 

celoping—Prints, 3c “de, 5e. E nlarging. Wilson 
oo Box 1311, ‘Birmingham. Ala. 

“Roll 1 Developes d, P rinted, 15 ic. Repri ints, le. How- 





ard’s, 2947 Jarvis, Chicago. 
Films Devel loped “and Printed — 25c, Acme Studio, 


Raleigh, ° N. 


Quilt Piceus 

L are re Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
—4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c. Sent c.o. d., 

rene. Gris: 8 pounds (60 yards) for $1.89 

ive 24-page Color Quilt Book with Patterns Free 

Home Supply Company, Fairview, Birmingham, Ala. 


Quilt Pieces 








Crepes, Satins, Taffetas, Corduroy, 
Velvets, Woolens, Blanket pieces, Design books, Burlap 
Rug patterns; Patcheraft, Rugcraft materials —Catalog 
Free. Rainbow Silk Company, Decherd, Tenn. 


a — 
Rainbow Silks, 





Radios 
Farm-City Radio—$6.95, Complete. Save half. Agents 
Free Offer. Power Plants. Windcharges. Factor cost. 
Catalog. Marco, 1238 McGee, Kansas ( City, Mo. 








en and Colleges 
Learn Beauty Culture in a Modern School == New 
asses forming every day. First five girls answering 
this ad will be given Free Tuition, fully accredited 
course, covering all subjects. Write or wire. Portsmouth 
School of Beauty Culture, Portsmouth, Va. 


Investigate Working for the “Government. 
Many Social Security positions. yet ready for entrance 
tests. Age 18-50. Write for details immediately. 
Instruction Service, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men-Women— 








-Earn while learning. Big pay. Free 


Beauty Culture 3 __ 
System. 1335 Sterick Building, 


booklet. Progressive 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Syrup 
Pure Pennsylvania Maple Syrup—Gallon, $2 60, deliv- 
ored, express prepaid points east Mississippi River. 
R. M. Sounders, 1115 Boyd Avenue, Johnstown, Penna. 





Tobacco 
LET ME FURNISH A SMALL 
ORDER OF TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED—-4 Pounds Prepaid, $1.00. 
I have been advertising in this paper regularly for 
20 years and have a clear record of fair and square 
dealings with all customers. 
LET ME CONVINCE YOU 
GOOD TOBACCO. 
COLLIER TOB ACCO POOL, Martin, Tenn. 
Save on Your. Tobacco— Buy Direct from our “Factory. 
“Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big wie 
sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, ex 


THERE IS 











- 





mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size sweet plugs, $1. 00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Postpaid—Very best, aged, long, juicy, mellow, hand 
Picked Red Leaf, air-cured, or Burley Chewing, or 
mild Smoking, guaranteed good—10 pounds, $1.25; 100 


Dounds, $9.00. Lee Scott, 
Kentucky's Favorite Guaranteed best grade—Mild 
Smoking or juicy red Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, 
flavoring, box plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 
= se rial 


Dresden, Tenn. 








Tobacco—Postpaid, Guaranteed Aged mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1. 15; 10 pounds, $2.00; Smoking, 10 
Pounds, $1.50. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

——___ 





Postpaid, Guaranteed - Aged, mellow Chewing, 10 
Pounds, $1.50; No. 1 Smoking, $1.25; one-pound sam- 
John ‘Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 








Smoking, 
Guaranteed. 


“Mellow, Aged Chewing, 
M4 pounds, $1.00, 
Middleton Farm, 
ce eda 


12 pounds, $1.00; 
Postpaid 3rd zone. 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Chew- 


Postpaid—Two years old, high grade | Redleaf 
$ >. Guaranteed. 


ing, 10 pounds, $1, 50; Smoking, 
urtis Rogers, Dresde en, ‘Tenn. 
a edelrianeiatly 





Postpaid—Rest ‘obt 
a ainable, high grade, 
phewing, 10, $1.50; best Smoking,, 10, 
‘ogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


, Rostpaid—20 | full size old fashion sweet Plugs and 20 
ret old air cured Twist, all for $1.00. Tom Cash, 
aney Farm, Kentucky, 
Po Shae 


faney Redleaf. 
$1.20. 8. J. 








ne Postpaid—Selected Red Leaf Chewing, 10 Is. 
moking, $1.00. Norman Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
<= i dill 





Guaranteed— 


12 eae - 
Odell Farms, pune © hewing or Smoking 
ees 


Murray, 


Tombetonce 


pe b Delivered Guaranteed. Thousands sold. Catalog 
arble-Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, F lorida. 
22 ta dapalibed 


Tree Killer 


Enough to K 

ill 10 9 ‘ 2 
(6, Jonestown, tei ) Trees or Sprouts—$1.30. 
sucht ahd 


$1.00 











BoKo 





Wanted to Buy 


Old-time Pistols, Rifles — Describe fully. 
Sonoita, Arizona. 


Wanted — 
Tames Sery en, 
— 





Water Systems 


artesian tu aes with Rife Ram from spring, creek, or 
Der minute a laving 2 feet fall or more, flowing 2 gallons 
tion, No ower bili To your house, barn, or for irriga- 
ti ny 
ag Money’ § Worth ¢ 
» Rife Ram 


Saves labor. Saves money. Saves 
vr money back. Send for Catalog 


& Pump Works, Waynesboro, Va. 





L ind Electric Plants 

Complete ind Light Plants from automobile generator 
ki tf laday and catalog, 10c. 50 other generator 
lig, Minn Mg Manufacturing, 1430 Lake, Minneap- 





Bon soo 
Writer G ters—Send for Free 
Portland, _— 


Song Poems wan 
Uday fop ers Wante a 


Rhyming Dictionary and 
* MMM Publishers, 608 Studio Bldg., 





Any ” subject 


-Send best poem 
Richard Bros . ‘ Chis 


31 Woods Bldg., Chicago. 





. 








Lite Story ot a Tenant Farmer 


(Continued from page 6) 


in an open field with not a flower or 
shrub. We resorted to native trees 
for shade, and after fertilizing and 
seeding the lawn (landlord furnish- 
ing seed and fertilizer) we secured 
from our good neighbors flower 
seeds and various cuttings of roses 
and shrubs and planted them. Now 
we have a very desirable place and 
have managed the farm so it has 
been profitable to my landlord and 
to me. I have always been pretty 
handy with tools, which has resulted 
in my keeping all machinery and 
farm tools in good repair. I like to 
have good stock working in good 
harness and in good condition. A rep- 
resentative of the Soil Conservation 
Service told me my rotation seemed 
to be the best that could be planned 
on the farm. This place of beauty and 
improvement we have learned to 
love and feel a part of. All this 
shows what can be done when true 
cooperation is practiced. 


Longs to Own a Home 


My present landlord has made it 
possible for all these desires to come 
true and I am sure my situation as a 
tenant farmer is to be envied by al- 
most all tenants. Yet as glowing as 
this picture is, there is something 
vital wanting and we are not satis- 
fied. “What on earth would it take 
to satisfy you?” I hear someone ask. 
“What more do you want?” The 
answer is—Home. 


My landlord is a man who likes 
to see work go forward. Now while 
we are in the prime of life with our 
force of boys, we are holding down 
our job very satisfactorily. But the 
boys are coming out of high school 
one by one, hungering for more ed- 
ucation. Since they have taken voca- 
tional agriculture, they try various 
projects on the farm. But seeing the 
profits due them forced into the 
family budget to take care of living 
expenses, they say, “Well, there is no 
inducement for a tenant’s son to stay 
ona farm. I must get out and get a 
job.” They are caught in the rush 
of that mighty stream of hard labor 
and little pay in our mills. Two are 
now working there. 


Looking to Old Age 


But I come now to the thing that 
keeps me awake—the most tragic 
part: My wife and I are already at 
the middle age of 44 years. When 
I get to where I can’t carry on this 
good proposition and before many 
years will have to move—what then? 
No provision for the future, not even 
burial insurance. We will have no- 
where to go. In spite of all the hard 
work we have done and the im- 
provements we have made, the land- 
lord still has the deed to the property. 
We certainly will not be permitted 
to move any of it away. Because of 
the little inducement offered to ten- 
ants as a whole, in all probability 
we will be compelled to drift to some 
ill-kept, rundown tenant house with 
poor land and no home atmosphere. 


What is the solution to such a 





THE 


problem? Home ownership. And 
how can that be brought about? 

We farmers who have already 
tried to buy our own farm are fac- 
ing enormous down payments. The 
following payments are usually re- 
quired to be paid in five or six years 
or less, with high interest rates. No 
provision is made for lean years or 
protection against crop failure and 
price collapse. 


Two Things Law Should Do 


There are two very definite steps 
that must be taken by the federal 
government that will, in my humble 
opinion, bring about a satisfactory 
solution to this grave problem:— 

1. We as farmers must have as- 
surance of a stabilized “parity price” 
program that will really work and 
thereby justify us in assuming fu- 
ture obligations. 

2. We must have national legisla- 
tion guaranteeing cheap interest 
rates over a long period of years— 
20 or more. 

I have no desire whatever to own 
great plantations, only a small por- 
tion—say 50 acres, certainly not 
more than 100—where I may be per- 
mitted to work out with my family 
my own living, improve, beautify, 
and keep those acres which my chil- 
dren can at all times feel free to come 
back to and proudly call home. 





I believe the average tenant farmer 
wants to own a home and I believe 
I am speaking the unanimous opin- 
ion of all worthy tenants in this 
nation when I say, “Give us a chance 
to prove our appreciation of such a 
movement and failures will be few.” 

CORN CHAMPION 
Y PRODUCING 136.8 bushels of 
corn on one acre at a cost of 19.8 
cents per bushel, Howard Martin, 


16-year-old 4-H club member of 
Clay County, N.C., has been declar- 





HOWARD MARTIN 


ed 4-H corn-growing champion for 
North Carolina for 1936 and has been 
awarded a four-year scholarship to 
North Carolina State College at Ra- 
leigh. The scholarship was given by 
the Barrett Company. 


What Gig Flue-Cured Crop? 


By J. B. HUTSON 


Assistant Administrator, AAA 


THE world supply of old stocks 

of flue-cured tobacco is large but 
not excessive when considered in re- 
lation to the present level of con- 
sumption. At the current rate of 
consumption and export the 1,566,- 
000,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
on hand in the United States on July 
1, 1936, was sufficient to last 27 
months compared with a supply suf- 
ficient to last 27 months on the aver- 
age during the five years 1931 to 
1935. During the preceding five 
years 1926 to 1930 the supply was 
sufficient to last 24 months on the 
average. 

Total supply at the beginning of 
the next marketing season will de- 
pend on the size of this year’s crop. 
A substantial increase in size over 
that of last year would create a sur- 
plus in spite of the present favorable 
domestic consumption and moder- 


ately good foreign market. If grow- 
ers respond to prices in planting this 
year as they have in the past and av- 
erage growing conditions prevail 
this year’s crop of flue-cured tobacco 
will be well above 800,000,000 
pounds. Present level of world con- 
sumption is slightly under 700,000,- 
000 pounds. Farmers, better than 
anyone else, know that surplus sup- 
plies in relation to consumption 
mean unfavorable prices and a low 
income for their tobacco crop. 


This year’s agricultural conserva- 
tion program offers flue-cured to- 
bacco growers an opportunity to co- 
operate in helping keep production 
in balance with consumption. It is 
believed that growers will find it to 
their advantage to participate in this 
program by qualifying for payments 
offered for shifting to soil-conserving 
crops a: part of their flue-cured base. 
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“TOR the South, the Whole South, 
and Nothing but the South” is 
one of the mottoes of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Not that we do not 
love other sections, but simply be- 
cause the South is a field abundantly 
big enough for our publication and 
“This one thing I do” is both good 
philosophy and good Scripture. 


Not only is our magazine South- 
ern in its agricultural, livestock, 
home, and other features, but in pre- 
paring this monthly review of signifi- 
cant trends and developments our 
first thought always is, “What are 
the most important facts now devel- 
oping that have a special bearing on 
the progress and happiness of our 
Southern people?” 


How Can the South Prosper? 


In addressing Southern legisla- 
tors recently, an eminent Southern- 
er declared, “We must earn more or 
spend less.” And he is right. The 
people of each Southern state must 
indeed earn more or spend less. And 
obviously (since nobody wants to go 
back to a horse-and-buggy age) we 
should try to earn more. How can 
we do it? 


As to the changed farm practices 
we must adopt in order to make 
‘Southern agriculture prosperous, 
they probably cannot be better, sum- 
marized than in the “Seven Things 
to Add” we have previously publish- 
ed as follows:— 


1. Add 
production. 


animal production to plant 


2. Add winter farming to summer farm- 
ing. 
3. Add soil building to soil use. 


4. Add scientific forest management to 
scientific field management. 


5. Add marketing skill to production 
skill. 


6. Add community achievement to in- 
dividual achievement. 


7. Add the power of organization to the 
power of personal effort. 


Indispensable, however, as are all 
these “Seven Things to Add,” it is not 
enough just to change our ways of 
dealing with soils, crops, livestock, 
marketing policies, etc. We must 
make changes in our ways of dealing 
with human beings themselves, es- 
pecially our disadvantaged classes 
both on farms and factories. As 
Sherwood Anderson wrote _ re- 
cently: — 


The American people need more than 
ever to realize that working people are peo- 
ple. They need to know that the little mill 
girl, flying about down there, so intense, so 
weary sometimes, beneath that huge beau- 
tiful machine, is a little girl, They need 
to know that she is exactly like your 








South P rosper, Free It from Lopsidedness 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


daughter and my daughter. The traveling 
salesman needs to know that, the Rotarian, 
the mill owner, the intellectual. 


New Attitude Toward Tenants 


Or take our enormous tenant pop- 
ulation scattered all over the South- 
ern States. It is not enough that those 
of us who own farms shall interest 
ourselves in providing new laws and 
lending machinery and administra- 
tive processes for helping tenants be- 
come landowners. We need to ac- 
quire a warm new human concern 
for them, a new faith in them. 

I speak as myself a descendant of 
slave owners when I say that from 
every decent Southerner’s vocabu- 
lary should be forever outlawed that 
grossly unjust and brutal designa- 
tion, “poor white trash,” or even its 
abbreviated ‘“‘poor whites” which 
still suggests the haughty supercil- 
iousness of the original phrase. There 
is no justification for such an atti- 
tude. Originally no doubt it began 
in the subtle flattery of Negro slaves 
who found it easy enough to make 
their masters believe themselves “the 
quality” and slaveless Southerners of 
wholly inferior clay. But history 
has not borne them out. Within a 
few hundred yards of one of our four 
Progressive Farmer offices was born 
of the so-called “poor white” group, 
landless and slaveless, a man whom 
historians now recognize as one of 
our greatest and most courageous 
Presidents: Andrew Johnson, succes- 
sor to Abraham Lincoln; and Lin- 
coln himself. also came of the so- 
called “poor white” group of the 
South, slaveless and landless. Fur- 
thermore, when the glorious heroism 
of Confederate soldiers is immortal- 
ized in song and story and sculpture 
and when historians like Theodore 
Roosevelt declare, “The world has 
never seen better soldiers than those 
who followed Lee,” it is worth while 
to remember that an overwhelming 
majority of these soldiers owned no 
slaves. On the other hand, a great 
proportion of our Southern white 
tenants are themselves descendants of 
people who formerly owned land 
and owned slaves; only a minority of 
the families have been permanently 
landless and slaveless. 

For permanently building up the 
South therefore, let us have a new 
faith in our landless classes. There 
should be finer cooperation between 


landlords and tenants. And govern- 
ment should not only provide money 
and administration for helping the 
most capable tenants become home 
owners, but every good citizen 
should encourage them by personal 
interest, confidence, and friendly co- 
operation. We need the noble spirit 
of that finest Roman age of which 
Macaulay wrote long ago:— 


Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 

Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


Right Attitude Toward Negroes 


Nor can the South prosper as it 
should unless our nearly ten million 
Negroes are encouraged to make their 
fullest contribution. To them also 
must bé expressed that friendly inter- 
est and confidence which a famous 
Southern Governor, Charles B. Ay- 
cock, expressed thirty years ago:— 


No thoughtful, conservative, and upright 
Southerner has for your race aught but the 
kindest feelings. We are all willing and 
anxious to see you grow into the highest 
citizenship of which you are capable. We 
are willing to give our energies and our 
best thought to aid you in the great work 
necessary to make you what you are capa- 
ble of, and to assist you in that elevation 
of character and of virtue which tends to 
the strengthening of the state. But to do this 
it is absolutely necessary that each race 
should remain distinct and have a society 
of its own. Inside of your own race you can 
grow as large and broad and high as God 
permits, with the aid, the sympathy, and 
the encouragement of your white neigh- 
bors. If you can equal the white race in 
achievement, in scholarship, in literature, in 
art, in industry, in commerce, you will 
find no generous-minded white man who 
will stand in your way; but all of them in 
the South will insist that you shall ac- 
complish this high end without social in- 
termingling. 

On that broad and generous plat- 
form every Southern white man 
should help our Negro population in 
every practicable way. Lynching 
should be outlawed. Negro educa- 
tional advantages should be improv- 
ed. Fairness in the courts and in 
business should be assured. 


New Roads to Prosperity 


Let us develop the human re- 
sources of the South by education 
and good will. Let us get a new con- 
fidence between landowner classes 
and landless classes. Let our white 
people cooperate with our colored 


people on the high ground: set forth 
in Governor Aycock’s classic plat- 
form for such cooperation. And let 
us also remember his correct state- 
ment that perhaps the chief reason 
the South is poor is that we are tak- 
ing the labor of our people at 50 
cents to $1 a day in things we sell 
and exchanging it for labor of 
Northern people at $3 to $5 a 
day in things we buy. Cheap la- 
bor is an economic curse. We 
need both better educational and 
vocational training for all our peo- 
ple, white and black, on Southern 
farms, and we need ten times as 
much vocational training to provide 
both skilled workers for existing fac- 
tories and to set up new industries. 
Dr. Charles H. Herty’s monumental 
work in showing our people how to 
make paper from pine will bring 
many millions of new money to the 
South and should be followed by 
many small industries of all kinds. 
As Walter W. Liggett wrote recently 
in Scribner’s:— 

The only real hope . . . . is to establish 
packing plants, canneries, cooperative 
creameries, factories to make paper and 
fiber board, and distilleries to render in- 
dustrial alcohol from waste farm products, 
in the heart of the agricultural West and 
South so that the sons and daughters of 
farmers may have gainful employment 
close to their homes, and also be available 


for work on the farms during the height 
of the seasonal activity. 


Our Ruinous Lopsidedness 


It is high time to get away from 
all the lopsidedness that has so long 
held back the South. We have de- 
pended too much on brawn and not 
enough on brain, too much on mus- 
cle and not enough on mind. We 
have depended too much on agtr 
culture and not enough on industry. 
We have depended too much on 
plant production and not enough on 
animal production. We have de 
pended too much on making money 
and not enough on saving money. 
We have depended too much on edu- 
cation to fit for college entrance and 
not enough on education that fits 
for economic independence and the 
enrichment of life. We have depen¢- 
ed too much on our relatively small 
wealthier classes to make the South 
prosperous and not enough on the 
development and improvement © 
the vastly larger numbers of all ov! 
disadvantaged classes. 


Only by getting away from all 
such lopsidedness and laying an 1 
finitely broader and sounder found® 
tion can we have a genuinely great 
and prosperous South, freed from the 
handicaps under which all classes 
Southern people now suffer. 
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Two Farmall 30 Tractors 
Cultivating 8 rows at a time. 





te 


and Driver Comfort in 


© McCormick-Deering Tractors earned the right, years ago, 
to be known as “balanced” tractors. In their design, no one 
feature has been stressed at the expense of other desirable 
features. For example, every McCormick-Deering Tractor is a 
true triple-power tractor, capable of perfect performance at 
the belt, on the drawbar, and through the power take-off. 


Every McCormick-Deering Tractor has a 4 or 6-cylinder 
engine that develops an abundance of smooth-flowing power 
‘+. power that gets the work done on time, and saves wear and 
tear on ihe tractor, machine, and driver. 


McCormick-Deering “balanced design” goes all through 
the tractor, with every practical automotive development made 
use of to improve performance, economy, durability, driver 
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WITH 


UNEXCELLED EFFICIENC 


McCormick-Deering Tractors have modern 
engines, built to burn modern fuels. No 
tractor excels them in burning distillate.. 
or gasoline or kerosene for that matter. 
You can pick your own fuel when you 
drive a McCormick-Deering, and you will 
get every cent’s worth of power out of it. 


But Fuel Is Just One Thing... 
You Also Get Performance, Long Life, 


Farmall 12 and 2-row 
Quick-Attachable Cultivator. 









Model W-40 Tractor and 
No. 31-T Harvester-Thresher. 
aS . Bde 





These Modern Tractors 


comfort, and safety. The world’s largest tractor manufacturer 
leaves no stone unturned in its farm power research program. 


This open-minded attitude produced the first successful 
row-crop tractor — the McCormick-Deering Farmall — and set 
the pace for all-purpose tractor design. It produced the acces- 
sible McCormick-Deering TracTracTor. It produced the easy: 
starting International Harvester Diesel engine. And it produced 
the thousand-and-one other improvements that have combined 
to make McCORMICK- DEERING by far the best buy, whether 
you need an all-purpose tractor, a regular wheel tractor, or 
an accessible crawler. 


Phone the McCormick-Deering dealer for a demonstration 
... or ask us for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


The stars of radio have to protect their 
throats—naturally. But keep in mind 
that your throat is just as important 
to you... be sure you have a light 


smoke. You can be sure Luckies are a 


need this throat protection too. 


..-That only a light smoke offers 


light smoke because the exclusive proc 
ess, “It’s Toasted”, expels certain nat 
ural impurities harsh to the delicate 
tissues of your throat. So follow the 
stars to a clear throat! Choose Luckies. 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED 
TOBACCO—“IT’S TOASTED 


Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco Co 


Diet sue 





